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WASHINGTON AND HAMILTON: A GREAT COLLABORATION 


RICHARD B. MORRIS 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


(Read November 14, 1957, at the Commemoration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Alexander Hamilton) 


IN AN extraordinary letter penned by an insuf- 
ferably touchy young man, Hamilton wrote his 
father-in-law, General Philip Schuyler, in Feb- 
ruary, 1781, recounting his break with General 
Washington. The letter is luminous not only for 
what it reveals to us about Hamilton’s feelings of 
the moment but also for its insights into the rela- 
tionship between men who were some day to forge 
a notable and unbroken collaboration. “I believe 
you know the place I held in the General’s con- 
fidence and counsels,” Hamilton wrote Schuyler, 
“which will make it the more extraordinary to you 
to learn that for three years past I have felt no 
friendship for him and have professed none. The 
truth is, our dispositions are the opposites of each 
other, and the pride of my temper would not suffer 
me to profess what I did not feel.’”’ Boasting that 
he had rebuffed friendly advances by the General, 
he added: “You are too good a judge of human 
nature not to be sensible how this conduct in me 
must have operated on a man to whom all the 
world is offering incense.” Hamilton’s original 
draft was written in even greater heat. He first 
put down, “must have operated on the self-love of 
a man,” but then crossed out that characterization 
as he had previously made the point that Washing- 
ton’s “self-love would never forgive me what it 
would regard as a humiliation.” ? 

Doubtless we owe this inexcusable outburst to 
the unhappy coincidence of Washington’s not in- 
frequent irritability with young Hamilton’s frus- 
tration at being chained to a desk and not being 
given the opportunity for combat duty. But in 
fairness it must be said that of the two men Ham- 
ilton was far more the victim of self-love and that, 
had his ego been deflated earlier to more normal 
dimensions, he might have learned to take the chip 
off his shoulder and not incessantly seek out con- 
troversy. Then, indeed, he would have been a 


1 Hamilton to Philip Schuyler. Headquarters, New 
Windsor, Feb. 10, 1781. Compare original draft in Lloyd 
W. Smith Collection, Morristown National Historical 
Park with Lodge, Henry Cabot, ed., The works of Alex- 
ander Hamilton 9: 232-236, New York and London, G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904 (hereinafter cited Works). 
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better actuarial risk but a less colorful human 
being. Of the two men, Washington in this inci- 
dent exhibited the greater forbearance and humil- 
ity. Hamilton wrote and talked about his break 
with the General; Washington refrained from the 
slightest criticism of Hamilton. This was proof 
of a quality in Washington which contributed to 
making him a great commander-in-chief. Despite 
a potentially ferocious temper, Washington dem- 
onstrated exceptional skill in handling a variegated 
assortment of insufferable subordinates and asso- 
ciates—that colossal liability, the disloyal Charles 
Lee, the talented prima donna, Benedict Arnold, 
that inveterate complainer, the choleric General 
Sullivan. A man who could handle this unholy 
trinity, along with the envious and scheming 
Gates, the incompetent Putnam and Heath, a le- 
gion of rank-hungry foreign officers, wholesale 
visitations of obstructionist and trouble-making 
Congressmen, and an army, starving, unpaid, and 
rent by desertion and mutiny, could put up with 
the occasional tantrums of a wonderfully talented 
aide. And so he did, until Hamilton saw fit to 
make the incident a basis for a temporary break in 
their relationship. 

There has been a fashion among recent historical 
scholars to regard Washington as a front for 
Hamilton. According to their analysis, Hamilton 
was the brains of the combination; Washington 
provided the prestige to put Hamilton’s program 
across. As some would see it, this indebtedness 
of Washington to Hamilton became increasingly 
one-sided. In the Presidency they would depict 
Hamilton as the prime minister, Washington as 
his aged dupe, “a sick tired old man who went 
grimly through the ceremonies laid out for him.” * 
Although such a characteristization fits the latter 
years of von Hindenburg’s presidency a good deal 
better than Washington’s, this has not prevented 
extravagant claims of Hamilton’s overriding in- 
fluence upon the first President from being ad- 


2 More recently by Charles, Joseph, The origins of the 
American party system, 38 et seq., Williamsburg, Va., 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1956. 
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vanced again and again. I need not point out 
that these extravagances were not the invention 
of recent historians. The opposition party asserted 
them at the time, and in the Federalist camp John 
Adams declared that he himself was only Viceroy 
under Washington and that Washington was 
Viceroy under Hamilton.* 

Perhaps John Adams’ assertion can be put down 
to his notorious dislike of all other first-rate public 
figures who might be considered his competitors 
for the public’s esteem, but the charges are too 
persistent to be dismissed without considering the 
evidence. It is the purpose of this paper to trace 
the relationship of Hamilton and Washington from 
their first association until Washington's death 
and to consider and evaluate interacting intellec- 
tual influences of the one on the other at various 
stages of their careers. 

No doubt the subject of the Washington-Ham- 
ilton relationship would provide psychoanalysts 
with opportunities for dozens of ingenious and 
provocative papers. They could expatiate on 
father images and father substitutes, on inferiority 
complexes, narcissism, and the sense of insecurity, 
and pull out of the hat other name tags so dear to 
the modern psychologist. But that road, though 


offering spectacular vistas at the end of the jour- 


ney, is not the one I choose to pursue. Instead, I 
shall eschew speculation unsupported by evidence 
and examine the story of that great collaboration 
as the documents tell it to us. 

Let us first consider the initial stages of that 
relationship, running from March 1, 1777, when 
less than two months after Hamilton came to 
Washington’s attention by his command of an 
artillery unit at the Battle of Princeton, he was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the general, until the 
temporary break between the men in February, 
1781. How much of Washington’s thinking is 
reflected in the letters which were often drafted by 
Hamilton and other aides? It must be borne in 
mind that Hamilton’s literary duties were shared 
with a brilliant group of young men, including at 
various times Richard Meade, Tench Tilghman, 
Robert Harrison, John Laurens, and others. No 
one of these men wrote or copied all of Washing- 
ton’s correspondence. For example, correspond- 
ence and general orders for the month of July, 
1777, fill 183 pages of the eighth volume of the 
Fitzpatrick edition of Washington's writings. As 
late as December, Washington wrote a friend in 


8 Dauer, Manning J., The Adams Federalists, 218, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 
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Congress that at times “the multiplicity of writing 
and other business” were “too great’’ for the aides 
he had.* 

These men were buried under a mountain of 
paper work and were hardly in a position in the 
early years of the war to shape much of Washing- 
ton’s thinking. Contrariwise, it is far more likely 
that this little band of ardent admirers, among 
whom one must, on the extant literary evidence, 
include Hamilton, took their line from the chief. 
For example, consider the theme of nationalism 
and national unity. Long before March 1, 1777, 
these concepts, which became a cardinal tenet of 
Hamilton’s political creed, were voiced by Wash- 
ington. In his general orders of August 1, 1776, 
Washington urged: “Let all distinctions of Na- 
tions, Countries, and Provinces . . . be lost in the 
generous contest.” * Washington’s Fabian tactics 
of avoiding full-scale engagements with the enemy, 
were clearly articulated in his letter to Congress 
of September 8, 1776.° It is mirrored in numerous 
letters of Hamilton written when he was Wash- 
ington’s aide, among them his letter to Robert R. 
Livingston, penned a few months after joining 
Washington’s staff.’ Time on end, and long be- 
fore he met Hamilton, Washington had pointed 
out that the army was riddled with plunderers, 
drifters, and fair weather soldiers, and proposed 
as his solution: better pay and more prestige for 
officers, long-term enlistments for privates, no de- 
pendence upon the militia. Rather a standing 
army than “inevitable ruin,” he wrote John Han- 
cock from the Heights of Harlem on September 
24, 1776.° 

On such matters as the urgency of national 
unity, the need for providing a more secure estab- 
lishment of the army, and the basic military tactics 
essential to ultimate victory, Hamilton was in com- 
plete agreement and was indubitably influenced by 
the well-matured ideas of the older and more 
seasoned warrior. Many of Hamilton’s letters 
written in these early years seem like an echo of 
his chief, a brilliant echo forsooth. Thus, he argues 
for the need “to preserve a national character,” in 
a letter to Governor George Clinton written in 


4 Fitzpatrick, John C., ed. The writings of George 
Washington 10: 201, Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931-1944 (hereinafter cited 
Writings). 

5 Ibid. 5: 362, 363. 

6 Ibid. 6: 28. 

7 June 28, 1777.. Robert R. Livingston Collection, New- 
York Historical Society. 

8 Writings 6: 106-111; similarly in a letter to Lund 
Washington, Sept. 30, 1776, ibid., 136-139. 
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March, 1778.° Indeed, in the years that followed 
that sense of nationalism was to be the most pow- 
erful intellectual bond Hamilton 
Washington. 

That Washington and Hamilton were in com- 
plete accord on the need for reorganizing and re- 
forming the army seems evident from the plan 
for reorganizing the army which was drafted in 
January, 1778. Prepared for the Board of War 
by Hamilton, in consultation with Washington, 
this document bears the imprint of Washington’s 
thinking at every point, as well as the thought 
of his leading officers, but it is couched in language 
which has that indubitable Hamiltonian stamp.'® 

In the climate of Washington’s headquarters a 
frigid temperature was maintained for speculators, 
profiteers, and monopolizers who were withhold- 
ing supplies badly needed by the army and waxing 
rich while officers and soldiers were undergoing 
unparalleled privations. In a letter to Gouverneur 
Morris of October 4, 1778, Washington advocated 
stern enforcement of price and other controls on 
profiteering and engrossing,’' and a few months 
later urged that the “most atrocious” profiteers 
be hung on a gallows five times as high as Ha- 
man’s.** Washington, it may be added, showed 
a far greater propensity than did Hamilton to 
drawing parallels to Biblical events. It is perhaps 
significant that Hamilton, who in later life was 
never accused by his enemies of curbing specula- 
tion or with being a foe of the profit system, now 
wrote two letters denouncing Congressman Chase 
for his attempts to corner the market in obstruc- 
tion of the war effort. These fervent attacks were 
embodied in his Publius letters which appeared 
in the New York Journal on October 19 and 26 
of the same year. There can be little doubt that 
Washington’s frequently voiced Spartan views 
about the need for patriotic sacrifice had inspired 
his brilliant aide-de-camp. To such a person as 
Chase, Hamilton declared, there is “no punish- 
ment the vengeance of the people can inflict, which 
may not be applied to him with justice.” This was 
virtually an invitation to a lynching party and was 
almost identical in temper with Washington’s sub- 
sequent recommendation that profiteers be hanged. 


® Works 9: 129-130. 

10 Plan for reorganizing the army, January 28, 1778. 
Two incomplete drafts in Hamilton's hand in Hamilton, 
John C., ed., The works of Alexander Hamilton 2: 139- 
143, 150, New York, F. Trow, 1850-1851. 

11 Washington to Gouverneur Morris, Oct. 4, 1776, 
Gouverneur Morris Papers, Columbia University Library. 

12 Writings 13: 383 (to Joseph Reed, Dec. 12, 1778). 
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To give the impression that so precocious and 
imaginative a young man as Hamilton was merely 
reflecting the ideas of his chief in the early years 
of their relationship would, of course, do both men 
a serious injustice. The years between 1778 and 
1782 are those in which Hamilton’s thoughts on 
constitutional and fiscal reform were being crys- 
tallized and first given brilliant exposition. There 
comes to mind at once his famous “Liberty Pole”’ 
letter of September 3, 1780, to James Duane, in 
which he expounded his ideas of national sover- 
eignty along with the need for a national bank.’* 
We think, too, of his justly celebrated letter to a 
“Member of Congress,” written probably some- 
time in 1780, in which he stated what was to be 
a basic maxim of the Hamiltonian system: “The 
only plan that can preserve the currency is one 
that will make it the immediate interest of the 
moneyed men to cooperate with government in its 
support,” ‘* and of his letter to Robert Morris of 
April 30, 1781,"° followed by his Continentalist 
letters of 1781 and 1782. But what is most sig- 
nificant for the state of the Washington-Hamilton 
relationship at that time is that the first two were 
written before the break with Washington oc- 
curred, and yet the fiscal concepts envisioned 


therein were never expounded by Hamilton to 
Washington while he was Washington’s aide. 
This is made clear from the correspondence be- 


tween Washington and General Sullivan. The 
latter had asked the commander what he thought 
of Hamilton for the post of minister of finance. 
Washington was evidently taken aback, for he 
replied on February 4, 1781: “I never entered 
upon a discussion on this point with him.” ** 
Washington, who naturally thought of Robert 
Morris as the logical contender for the post of 
financier—and I should add that both Washington 
and Hamilton enthusiastically supported Morris’s 
efforts when he assumed that arduous responsibil- 
ity—was quick to point out that he had the highest 
regard for Hamilton’s talents and integrity. The 
point, then, is not that Hamilton was not Wash- 
ington’s first choice for the post of financier, but 
rather that up to that moment Hamilton had never 
conferred with Washington on the subjects of 
banking and fiscal management. If Washington 
had had time for enlightenment from his aide on 
these subjects—and the exigencies of military 


13 Hamilton Papers, Ist ser., Sept. 3, 1780, Library of 
Congress. 

14 [bid., probably in Hamilton’s hand. 

15 [ bid. 

16 Writings 21: 181. 
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problems were to preoccupy him quite understand- 
ably—he would not have had the chance of in- 
struction, as Hamilton broke with him just six 
days later. Thereafter, and for a year or two, 
there was very little correspondence between the 
two men, and what there was concerned Hamil- 
ton’s military claims for a command and minor 
army matters. 

The truth is that Hamilton in his letter to his 
father-in-law did protest too much. Despite his 
disavowal of any affection or deep respect for 
Washington, he was one of the most ardent mem- 
bers of the elite guard that defended Washington’s 
military conduct at every opportunity and by furi- 
ously denouncing the alleged “Conway Cabal” 
contributed materially to discrediting the move to 
replace Washington. As for Conway, to Hamil- 
ton’s thinking “there does not exist a more vil- 
lainous calumniator and incendiary.” '* For Gates, 
the man who hoped to succeed Washington, Ham- 
ilton’s contempt was notorious and not lessened 
by the Saratoga victor’s incredible rout at Cam- 
den.** In the quarrel with Conway and Gates, 
Washington suddenly looms as a first-class con- 
troversialist, a trait not previously ascribed to the 
commander-in-chief. The fact that he had at his 
right hand a formidable polemicist, who flourished 
on disputation, and whose prowess had been dem- 
onstrated as far back as ’74, when he had ex- 
changed a literary barrage with the Rev. Samuel 
Seabury, should not be discounted in understand- 
ing the new Washington that emerged from the 
Conway Cabal. The celebrated and devastating 
letter that Washington addressed to Horatio 
Gates on February 9, 1778, embodied the com- 
mander’s arguments, but the draft was very likely 
the work of young Hamilton.’® 

Hamilton had been quick to rush to Washing- 
ton’s defense, and to his own way of thinking had 
made himself a target for Washington’s enemies. 
Washington was somewhat more cautious when 
the tables were reversed. I refer to what is known 
as the Gordon Affair. In the spring of ’79 a re- 
port spread that Hamilton had remarked in a 
Philadelphia coffee house that “it was high time 
for the people to rise, join General Washington, 


17 To Governor George Clinton. Works 9: 126-127. 

18 For his mission to Gates, see letters to Washington, 
November, 1777, and to Gates, Nov. 5, 1777, Hamilton 
Papers, Ist ser. Library of Congress. Hamilton to 
James Duane, Sept. 6, 1780, Hamilton, J. C., ed., Writings 
1: 170. 

19 Freeman, Douglas Southall, George Washington, a 


biography 4: 571, New York, C. Scribner’s Sons, 1948- 
1954. 
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and turn Congress out of doors.” Francis Dana, 
a member of Congress from Massachusetts, to 
whom the report was traced, declared that he 
heard it from the Reverend William Gordon, a 
notorious gossip, then engaged in gathering ma- 
terial for his history of the American Revolution. 
When Gordon, on Hamilton’s demand, refused to 
name his informant, unless Hamilton swore that 
he would not challenge him to a duel, Hamilton 
called him a liar. Gordon in turn appealed to 
Washington to have him discipline Hamilton. 
Washington told Gordon that if he had any evi- 
dence he should bring it before a court martial or 
else hold his peace. He did not, however, feel it 
incumbent upon himself either to defend Hamilton 
of the charges or to take further steps to clear 
Hamilton. In fact, he managed to keep up friendly 
relations and continued to correspond with Gordon 
down to the very end of his life. Obviously the 
whole incident was too petty to take up the time 
of the commander.*® It is clear that Washington 
already was well aware of his talented young aide’s 
impulsive streak, his occasional indiscretions that 
could be such a source of embarrassment to his 
friends, and his incessant itch to defend his per- 
sonal honor. Washington put up with these minor 
flaws, because there was so much that Hamilton 
could and did contribute as an aide. 

This balanced judgment and respect for civilian 
authority came to Washington’s good stead in the 
winter of 83 when the army verged on mutiny. 
Hamilton’s letter to Washington, written some 
time before mid-February, voiced this discontent 
of the army because of the failure to meet demands 
for back pay and half pay, and alerted Washington 
to what Hamilton felt was the necessity of direct- 
ing or controlling the protest movement in the 
army. Washington was urged “not to discounte- 
nance their endeavours to procure redress, but 
rather by the intervention of confidential and pru- 
dent persons to take the direction of them.” Ham- 
ilton added a caution: “This however must not 
appear: it is of moment to the public tranquillity 
that your Excellency should preserve the confi- 
dence of the army without losing that of the 
people. This will enable you in case of extremity 
to guide the torrent, and to bring order, perhaps 
even good, out of confusion.” ** James Madison 


20 See letters of Hamilton to Col. Brookes, August 6, 
1779; Dana to Hamilton, July 25, 1779; Hamilton to 


Laurence, Sept. 11, 1779. Works 9: 174-175; 
Hist. Soc. 63: 425-426, 1931. 

21 Hamilton Papers, Ist ser. Library of Congress. 
The letter is dated Feb. 7, but the New York Public 
Library copy is endorsed February 13 in later hand. 
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reported a conversation with Hamilton and other 
members of Congress on February 20, in which 
Hamilton warned that “a public declaration” 
would soon be made of the army’s intention not 
to lay down their arms until their demands were 
met, and reminded his group of listeners that 
Washington was becoming increasingly unpopular 
with all ranks in the army, and that there was a 
move to supplant him. And this is important for 
insights into the Hamilton-Washington relation- 
ship. Madison added: “Mr. Hamilton said that 
he knew General Washington intimately and per- 
fectly, that his extreme reserve, mixed some time 
with a degree of asperity of temper, both of which 
were said to have increased of late, has contrib- 
uted to the decline of his popularity,”’ but that, al- 
though he had lessened his popularity by bringing 
“unfit and indiscreet persons into his family,” his 
virtue and character would never consent to his 
yielding to dishonorable plans. Therefore, Ham- 
ilton wanted Washington to act as spokesman for 
the army, in order to moderate and legitimate 
their objectives and obviate supplanting Washing- 
ton by a trouble-making leader.** Hamilton put 
patriotism and knowledge of the country’s essen- 
tial need for Washington above his own critical 
evaluation of the General's liabilities and his nat- 
ural pique or even jealousy that he was no longer 
at the right hand of his former chief, but the solu- 
tion he proposed was a kind of devious connivance 
which was out of character with Washington’s own 
forthrightness. 

Washington did not choose to walk tightropes. 
He was less impulsive than Hamilton and utterly 
devoid of some of the latter’s Machiavellian in- 
stincts. He would not encourage the army to act 
as a dangerous pressure group, he wrote Hamilton 
on March 4, without curtly rejecting Hamilton’s 
suggestion. “Pursuing the suggestions of your 
letter, which I am happy to find coincides with 
my own practices for several months past,” he 
observed, and then went on to say that he was 
under “‘no great apprehension” that the dangerous 
spirit in the Army would exceed “the bounds of 
reason and moderation.” ** As protests of army of- 
ficers multiplied, Washington wrote to two sympa- 
thetic delegates in Congress, Hamilton and Joseph 
Jones, warning that any delegates who were 
“really opposed to doing justice to the Army” 
should be told that “if matters should come to 
extremity . they must be answerable for all 


22 Madison, James, MS. Notes on the Debates in the 
Continental Congress, 1782-1783, Library of Congress. 
23 Writings 26: 187. 
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the ineffable horrors which may be occasioned 
thereby.” ** Was Washington moving closer to 
the line that Hamilton had urged him to follow? 
The answer was found in the Newburgh Address, 
when Washington appeared in person before the 
assembled officers, vigorously attacked the author 
of the Newburgh Resolves for “sowing the seeds 
of discord and separation between the civil and 
military powers of the Continent,” and urged his 
hearers to remain calm and to rely upon the 
pledged faith of their country. 

Washington’s strong stand in behalf of the su- 
premacy of civilian authority caused Hamilton 
abruptly to change his tune. When, in June of 
’83, a detachment of mutineers moved East toward 
Philadelphia while Congress was in session, Ham- 
ilton made a strenuous effort to head them off. 
When that proved impossible because of the lack 
of cooperation on the part of state officials and 
Congress was obliged to withdraw to Princeton, 
Hamilton defended that move. On that occasion 
he wrote: “The licentiousness of an army is to be 
dreaded in every government, but in a republic it 
is more particularly to be restrained; and when 
directed against the civil authority, to be checked 
with energy and punished with severity.” * I sub- 
mit that Hamilton had learned a great deal from 
the way in which Washington had handled the 
mutiny crisis, notably from the Newburgh Ad- 
dress. By the summer of ’83 he displayed a more 
profound respect for the supremacy of the civil 
government than he had revealed in February or 
on previous occasions. 

The correspondence between the two men to- 
ward the end of the war is evidence that the 
breach between them had been healed. Washing- 
ton had given Hamilton his chance for glory at 
Yorktown, and in turn Hamilton had paid a 
gracious personal tribute to his former chief. The 
letter to Washington which Hamilton wrote on 
March 24, 1783, is especially significant as it gave 
expression to a sentiment of national unity which 
was to bring the two men into ever closer col- 
laboration. In that letter Hamilton said: 


I congratulate your excellency on this happy con- 
clusion of your labors. It now only remains to make 
solid establishments within, to perpetuate our Union, 
to prevent our being a ball in the hands of European 
powers, bandied against each other at their pleasure; 
in fine to make our independence truly a blessing. 
This, it is to be lamented, will be an arduous work; 
for, to borrow a figure from mechanics, the cen- 


24 Ibid. 26: 214-216. 
25 To John Dickinson, Works 9: 367-368, 373. 
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trifugal is much stronger than the centripetal force 
in these States——the seeds of disunion much more 
numerous than those of Union.?® 


Herein, I suggest, are the seeds of ideas for the 
later Farewell Address. 

How large a role Philip Schuyler played in 
healing the breach between the two will never be 
known. But his friendship with Washington was 
unimpaired by the incident and his admiration for 
his young son-in-law survived this and other far 
more serious indiscretions. Indeed, there is some 
evidence which would suggest that in certain areas 
Schuyler had considerable influence on both 
Washington and Hamilton at this time. In 1783 
a powerful faction in New York headed by James 
Duane proposed to expel the Six Nations from 
the state. Schuyler wrote the President of Con- 
gress on July 29 of that year arguing against such 
a policy. Using similar ideas, and specifically 
endorsing Schuyler’s sentiments as coinciding 
with his own, Washington in September pressed 
Duane to moderate his position. “To suffer a 
wide extended Country to be overrun with Land 
Jobbers, Speculators, and Monopolisers or even 
scattered settlers” was, in Washington’s opinion, 
unwise and “pregnant of disputes both with the 
Savages and among ourselves.” The very next 
month Hamilton, who ordinarily would not be 
concerned either with Indian problems or the 
West, wrote George Clinton on the same subject 
expressing the very same ideas.** Here Hamilton 
had obviously taken his cue from his better-in- 
formed elders. Specifically, his opposition to the 
expulsion of the Indians rested on the ground 
that it would be “‘as expensive as it is destructive” 
rather than that it would incite to speculation. 

For the next three years of the “Critical Period” 
there was comparatively little correspondence be- 
tween Washington and Hamilton. The older man 
was back at his beloved Mount Vernon, supervis- 
ing plantation activities and other business affairs. 
Hamilton was feverishly busy at the law, with 
time off for government posts and for publicizing 
letters buttressing his nationalistic views. On at 
least one occasion in this period Washington 
openly supported a stand Hamilton had taken. 
That was in the affair of Rutgers v. Waddington. 
As chief counsel for the defendant and as author 
of the Phocion Letters, Hamilton had been singled 
out for much abuse. His position, upheld in part 
by the court, that statutes contrary to the law of 


26 Hamilton Papers, Ist ser., in Hamilton’s hand. 


27 Writings 27: 133-140; Schuyler Papers, Box 14, 
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nations are void, was an early argument for the 
right of judicial review. Washington, who was 
immensely concerned about America’s standing by 
her treaty commitments, wrote James Duane that 
“reason seems very much in favor of the opinion 
of the court, and my judgment yields a hearty 
assent to it.” ** 

Though there was little communication between 
them in the years prior to the Annapolis Conven- 
tion, Washington and Hamilton seemed to have 
been in complete agreement on the “critical” 
weaknesses of the Confederacy and the need for a 
stronger union. Hamilton was not among the 
correspondents who were needling Washington 
about the “anarchy” presented by Shay’s Rebel- 
lion **; but a lack of confidence in the people, 
Hamiltonian in essence, is reflected in Washing- 
ton’s letter of March 10, 1787 to John Jay, in 
which he predicted that “it is more than probable 
we shall exhibit the last melancholy proof that man- 
kind are not competent to their own Government 
without the means of coercion in the Sovereign.” *° 
While Washington’s tone of alarm may have been 
shriller than Hamilton’s, the ideas of the consti- 
tutional inadequacies of the Confederation which 
the younger man was somewhat later to express 
so forthrightly in such Federalist Papers as Nos. 
15, 16, 21, and 22, were notions to which Wash- 
ington could not possibly take exception. One 
could therefore expect a complete meeting of the 
minds of the two men at the Annapolis Conven- 
tion, to which Washington lent his great prestige 
and in which Hamilton played a central role. And 
we are not disappointed. 

To the Constitutional Convention which was the 
end result of that meeting Washington does not 
appear to have come with any systematic plan of 
government, and Hamilton’s ideas were tentative 
and exploratory, and soon dropped when they 
seemed too extreme for his colleagues. Hamilton’s 
proposals for centralizing power in the national 
government deeply shocked the handful of anti- 
federalists present at the Convention and were 
unacceptable to the entire body, but there is no 
evidence that they caused Washington to lose con- 
fidence in Hamilton’s judgment. Quite the con- 


28 Ford, Worthington C., ed. Writings of George 
Washington 10: 448-450 (April 10, 1785), New York, 
1889-1893. See also Morris, Richard B., ed., Select 
cases of the Mayor’s Court of New York City, 1674-1784, 
57-59, 302-327, Washington, D. C., American Historical 
Association, 1935. 

29 For letters of Madison, Knox, and Humphreys to 
Washington on this topic, see Writings 29: 51, 121, 125. 

30 [bid., 176. 
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trary. Hamilton left the Convention on June 30. 
A few days later he wrote Washington that in his 
travels across Jersey and on his return home he 
got the impression “that there has been an aston- 
ishing revolution for the better in the minds of 
the people,” who felt that the Convention, instead 
of shocking public opinion, might “not go far 
enough.” ** If Washington was disturbed at the 
tone of Hamilton’s letter it was not apparent. On 
July 10 he wrote Hamilton: “I am sorry you went 
away. I wish you were back.” These two laconic 
sentences perfectly described Washington’s feel- 
ings that henceforth the country must utilize Ham- 
ilton’s extraordinary talents in shaping the new 
nation, regardless of Hamilton’s differences with 
others. That same letter might have been penned 
by Hamilton. In it Washington admitted, “I al- 
most despair of seeing a favourable issue to the 
proceedings of our Convention, and do therefore 
repent having any agency in the business.” This 
sounded like a man ready to join Hamilton and 
walk out, and he added: “The Men who oppose a 
strong and energetic government are, in my opin- 
ion, narrow minded politicians” or reflect “local 
views.” In polarizing “strong” and “energetic” 
government at one end and narrow localism at 
the other, Washington had shown himself a ready 
convert to Hamiltonian thinking.** This conver- 
gence of the thinking of Washington and Hamil- 
ton had been months in the making. Before the 
sessions of the Convention had begun Washington 
had talked to the delegates and urged them to 
ignore popular pressure, but to “raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair.” At no 
time during the Convention, then, were Washing- 
ton and Hamilton really far apart. 

In the controversy over ratification Washington 
showed that he was now thoroughly prepared to 
stand behind Hamilton, as well as Madison. At 
the time of the Caesar letters, which by public 
repute were assigned to Hamilton’s pen, anti- 
Federalists were prepared to smear Hamilton by 
distorting the relation between the two men. As 
Hamilton wrote Washington in October of 1787, 
“Among many contemptible artifices practised by 
them they have had recourse to an insinuation that 
I palmed myself upon you, and that you dismissed 
me from your family. This I confess hurts my 
feelings, and if it obtains credit, will require a con- 
tradiction.” ** Washington promptly answered: 
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“IT do explicitly declare that both charges 
are entirely unfounded.” By thus associating 
himself with one who was under fire for his al- 
leged antidemocratic utterances Washington ex- 
hibited his customary courage. We are led by 
Washington’s stand to infer that nothing Hamilton 
had said and done between May and October, 
1787, had particularly shocked the General. Wash- 
ington’s high praise of the Federalist Papers when 
they appeared could have been counted upon.** 

Once the Constitution was ratified—and Ham- 
ilton’s role in securing that eventuality was second 
to no man’s—the New Yorker felt that Washing- 
ton should “comply with what will no doubt be 
the general call of your country in relation to 
the new government.” To Hamilton’s thinking, 
Washington’s acceptance was “indispensable.” ** 
On the subject of the need for Washington’s firm 
hand at the helm Hamilton’s views never changed. 
He urged Washington to run for reelection and 
to withhold until the very last moment his decision 
not to run for a third term.** 

Washington honestly did not seek the Presi- 
dency and did not want it. He wrote Hamilton: 
“It is my great and sole desire to live and die, in 
peace and retirement, on my own farm.” ** But 
Hamilton and other friends pressed him in letter 
after letter,** and he reluctantly yielded. 

Had Washington the notion of making Hamil- 
ton his prime minister, one might have expected 
him to pick Hamilton at once. But the facts do 
not support this. His first choice for the Treasury 
post was Robert Morris. Hamilton was his sec- 
ond choice. Although Washington had not planned 
for Hamilton the central role in the government 
that he was quick to assume, the New Yorker was 
the only one of the cabinet members who came 
into office with a comprehensive plan of govern- 
mental operations, an elaborately articulated role 
of the federal government, and a driving energy 
that confounded his colleages. Hamilton had the 
vitality and drive of many men. Not only was he 
able to handle the work of his own department 
with enormous ability, but he seemed to have time 


34 Washington to Hamilton, Aug. 28, 1788, Writings 
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to consider how the other department heads should 
handle theirs.*® It is only natural, then, that be- 
tween Washington and Hamilton, who were 
agreed on such essentials as the need for energy in 
government, for the quick increase of the prestige 
of the federal government both at home and 
abroad, and for the necessity of a strong execu- 
tive, the bonds of collaboration should gradually 
tighten. 

Time does not permit a detailed consideration 
of the points of agreement between the two states- 
men in Washington’s administration, nor can we 
develop at length the evidence of Washington’s 
increasing dependence upon Hamilton’s judgment. 
Together they shaped the cabinet system, un- 
known to the written Constitution. In the early 
years of his administration Washington supported 
Hamilton on funding and assumption as well as 
on the bank. His stand on the former inspired 
Senator Maclay with characteristic venom to as- 
sert: “The President has become in the hands of 
Hamilton the dishclout of every dirty speculation, 
as his name goes to wipe away blame and silence 
all murmurings.” But these were details of fiscal 
administration, to which Washington deferred to 
Hamilton’s extraordinary grasp of finance. A 
more significant support came when Washington 
made the epochal decision to uphold Hamilton’s 
opinion on the constitutionality of the bank, with 
its doctrine of implied powers. In one other re- 
spect Hamilton and Washington saw eye-to-eye, 
and that was on the dangers of parties and the 
party spirit. Both men sought desperately to 
break down the spirit of sectionalism ; yet Hamil- 
ton’s program, domestic as well as foreign, fo- 
mented both the party spirit and partisanship. It 
gave birth to an opposition party. By supporting 
Hamilton, Washington in fact endorsed the for- 
mation of an administration party. Neither man 
foresaw that the two-party system would prove a 
stabilizing force in American government. To 
both, party was synonymous with disorder and 
instability. 

It is hardly necessary to document the increas- 
ing number of instances of Hamilton’s intellectual 
influence upon Washington. Hamilton was to 


39 In fact, before Jefferson returned from France, Ham- 
ilton, in October, 1789, had already entered into significant 
conversations with George Beckwith, British confidential 
agent, which in certain respects set the pattern for the 
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draft many of Washington’s state papers, speeches 
to Congress, and proclamations. In some cases 
they were a vehicle for ideas that originated with 
Hamilton ; in numerous others they were a literary 
rephrasing of Washington’s own thoughts. The 
former case is in evidence where Washington sup- 
ported Hamilton’s views on the general welfare 
clause. The latter, where Hamilton formulated 
Washington’s ideas favoring the setting up of a 
national university.*° The most notable example 
of this remarkable literary partnership is the Fare- 
well Address, which exemplifies the degree of col- 
laboration and agreement on both foreign and 
domestic issues that obtained between the two 
men, even after Hamilton left office. Hamilton 
faithfully followed Washington’s ideas, but re- 
phrased them in a masterly way. Washington 
preferred the “original’’ to Hamilton’s second 
draft, but made his own felicitous rephrasings, and 
the result was a great state paper." 

Without the working collaboration of the two 
men the constructive policies of the Federalist ad- 
ministration could never have been carried out. 
That is as far as the evidence justifies our going. 
The facts simply will not support the thesis that 
Washington was the dupe of Hamilton or sup- 
ported him at all times. When Washington was 
attacked, Hamilton rushed courageously to his 
defense, as in the case of the Beckley incident, 
where Washington was virtually accused of being 
an embezzler. True, Hamilton rightly regarded 
this as a reflection on his own integrity as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as well as on Washington’s, 
but his defense was immediate and vigorous, and 
silenced the critics of the President.*? On the 
other hand, Washington was somewhat more wary 
when Hamilton’s integrity was impugned. The 
climax came in February, 1793, with the resolu- 
tions moved by Congressman Giles of Virginia 
charging the Secretary of the Treasury with ex- 
ceeding his powers by appropriating funds not 
authorized by law, specifically with transferring 
to the United States money raised by loan in 
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Europe. Washington was cautious about stepping 
into this battle. Hamilton confounded his enemies 
by a round-the-clock operation to give Congress 
a full accounting before adjournment, but he also 
wanted Washington to state flatly that his fiscal 
operations had not exceeded the authority the 
President had delegated to him. Washington was 
puzzled, and merely said that he had approved of 
Hamilton’s actions on the assumption that they 
were “agreeable to the laws,” a statement which 
Hamilton felt to be unsatisfactory.** There is no 
doubt that Washington’s hesitancy in this matter 
contributed to Hamilton’s resolve to resign, and 
he so stated his intentions a little more than a 
month later.** 

If Hamilton was disappointed that Washington 
was unwilling to be a standing target for Hamil- 
ton’s foes, some reflection on Washington’s con- 
duct in office should have made him realize that 
the President meant to preserve independence of 
judgment. Thus, Washington resisted Hamilton’s 
initial attempts to oust Jefferson from the Cab- 
inet,*® and was so alarmed at the feuding within 
the Cabinet to which Hamilton had made a gen- 
erous contribution that the latter felt called upon 
to reassure the President in most solemn language 
that henceforth he would behave. 
are significant : 


His exact words 


I pledge my honor to you, sir, that if you shall 
hereafter form a plan to reunite the members of your 
administration upon some steady principle of coopera- 
tion, I will faithfully concur in executing it during 
my continuance in office; and I will not directly or 


indirectly say or do a thing that shall endanger a 
feud.*® 


Washington tried desperately to avoid the split 
between the two factions that now seems to us to 
have been inevitable. When Hamilton advised 
him to deny recognition to Citizen Genet, the 
President refused to go that far, only agreeing 
that the French Minister would be shown just 
enough “warmth or cordiality, so only as to be 
satisfactory to him.” While he supported Hamil- 
ton in issuing the proclamation of neutrality, he 
omitted the word “neutrality” from the document 
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in deference to Jefferson, and said nothing about 
suspending our treaties with France, including 
the guarantee of the French West Indies. Wash- 
ington differed from Hamilton in allowing the 
sale of French prizes to be continued, and in re- 
fusing for a time to publish the Genét correspond- 
ence. Then, while moving ever closer to Hamil- 
ton’s position on foreign affairs, especially after 
Jefferson left the Cabinet, the President fought 
for independence of judgment on Jay’s Treaty. 
It was at Washington’s urgent request that Ham- 
ilton came out of retirement to write the masterly 
Camillus essays,** enthusiastically endorsed by the 
President.** In a letter to Washington dated July 
9, Hamilton defended the treaty as “in no way 
inconsistent with national honor.” * but a few 
months later he urged the President to press for a 
stipulation by England against impressing Amer- 
ican seamen, a glaring omission of the treaty.*° 
In refusing to turn over to the House of Repre- 
sentatives papers relating to Jay’s Treaty, Wash- 
ington did exactly what Hamilton would have 
done. It is significant that he sent the refusal 
even before waiting for the receipt of advice from 
Hamilton. 

Regardless, then, of what his critics may have 
thought or recent historians have said, Washing- 
ton always regarded himself as his own man, not 
Hamilton’s. There is no better expression of this 
than in a significant letter he wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson toward the end of the second term. To 
the contention of Jefferson’s supporters that the 
President was under “‘a dangerous influence ; and 
that, if I would listen more to some other opinions, 
all would be well,” Washington pointed out: 


My answer invariably has been, that I had never 
discovered anything in the conduct of Mr. Jefferson 
to raise suspicions, in my mind, of his insincerity; 
that if he would retrace my public conduct while he 
was in the Administration, abundant proofs would 
occur to him, that truth and right decisions, were the 
sole objects of my pursuit; that there were as many 
instances within his own knowledge of my having 
decided against, as in favor of the opinions of the 
person [Hamilton] evidently alluded to; and more- 
over, that I was no believer in the infallibility of the 
politics, or measures of any man living. In short, I 
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was no party man myself, and the first wish of my 
heart was, if parties did exist, to reconcile them.* 


To Washington it may have been collaboration. 
It certainly was not domination. This collabora- 
tion between the two men is epitomized in the two 
military moves which were their joint enterprise. 
In the first, Washington and Hamilton took to 
the field together to suppress the Whisky Rebel- 
lion. In the second, they took command of the 
army under President Adams during the period 
of the quasi-war with France. In the latter in- 
stance, it should be noted, Hamilton was not 
Washington’s choice for the post of second in 
command. Actually, he wanted Pinckney, but he 
felt Hamilton was invaluable and was persuaded 
to deliver a virtual ultimatum to President Adams 
in September, 1798, to appoint Hamilton to the 
second post or he would resign his commission as 
commander-in-chief.** Despite the dependence of 
this rapidly aging patriot upon the dynamism of 
his younger subordinate, Washington sought to 
check Hamilton’s characteristically adventurous 
and impulsive nature. When it looked as though 
the prospects for war with France were petering 
out, Hamilton and some of the High Federalists 
talked about a move against the Spanish Empire 
in Latin America, but Washington was quick to 


oppose any offensive actions against Spain prior 
to a declaration of war.** 
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When Washington died Hamilton’s grief was 
matched by his candor. He admitted that the 
deceased had been “an aegis ever essential” to 
him. But Hamilton could have been more gen- 
erous and more explicit. Washington had been 
much more than a shield and protector. Time on 
end he had restrained the more combative and 
adventurous younger man. And the moral in- 
fluence of Washington upon Hamilton survived 
the former’s death. At the very end of his career 
Hamilton in effect broke with the extremists in 
his own party, the only supporters he had left, and 
opposed the move for the secession of New Eng- 
land. On July 10, 1804, he wrote to Theodore 
Sedgwick what might well be called his testament 
to the nation. The next day he met Aaron Burr 
on the heights of Weehawken and his brilliant 
career came to an end. In that letter he asserted : 
“I will here express but one sentiment, which is, 
that dismemberment of our empire will be a clear 
sacrifice of great positive advantages without any 
counterbalancing good.” That Hamilton did not 
permit his increasing distrust of democracy and 
his growing disillusionment to nullify his strong 
attachment to the nation and to the cause of union 
was his final, if unwitting, tribute to the spirit of 
a great American, whom he could never bring 
himself to disown and with whom he had enjoyed 
a lifetime of constructive collaboration 
cause of national unity. 


for the 
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OnE is helped in finding his way through the 
fierce, often bitter controversies of the Federalist 
period if he has it constantly in mind that Hamil- 
ton was, as Wolcott said, “of the first endowments 
of mind.” Some of his contemporaries, acting in 
the same scenes, possessed more varied knowledge. 
His formal schooling was compressed into little 
more than four years. Without patrimony, from 
boyhood he was thrown largely on his own re- 
sources. His relatively short career (cut off at 
the age of forty-nine) was incessantly occupied 
with action, most of it not in his private but in 
the public behalf. Five years of his early twenties, 
when ideally a thinker would be accumulating 
diversified informational inventory, he devoted to 
exacting military service. He never realized his 
hope of visiting Europe. He had the least oppor- 
tunity to browse in books, to learn to play a musi- 
cal instrument, or to lean and loaf at his 
inviting his soul. 


ase, 


Thus, in the commonly accepted meaning of the 
term (perhaps denoting mental mellowness) he 
was not the same philosopher as others to whom 
we may point. The remarkable feature is that 
in scraps of time he snatched so much from books, 
and managed to be so aware of cultural undercur- 
rents. Imagination he was blessed with, a perfect 
well-spring of optimistic foresight. This esprit 
must ever remain a mystery; is it born of physical 
vigor, of nervous vitality, of emotional generosity ? 
Does this native verve grow from evidence re- 
ceived, or does it find its own proofs? Dynamism, 
combined with cheerfulness and good will, does 
not make a man a sage, but tends in that direction. 

Whatever the judgment on the completeness of 
Hamilton’s mental stock, nobody ever denied his 
acuteness and analytical capacity. Remembering 
this in surveying his policies as finance minister, 
one does well to give him the benefit of the doubt 
on controversial points. He made mistakes of 
several sorts, more largely personal and political 
than fiscal, but as a rule his superior wits saved 
him from following infatuations. Some to which 
he yielded he afterward forswore with excellent 


candor and firmness. In the Treasury he did not, 


could not commit the blunder of supposing that 
the sinking fund would grow automatically by 
compounding interest on securities bought up and 
retired. The fund must expand from revenue 
alone. Any ambiguity in his language which has 
induced critics to fancy the reverse should be can- 
celled by confidence in his good head. The 
elder Pitt, whose example influenced Hamilton, 
may be similarly exculpated. 

Instances of villains with brains are not want- 
ing. But one feels assured that Hamilton’s high 
intelligence—leave aside his code of honor—would 
have protected him against improprieties in ad- 
ministration of the country’s finances. He knew 
that he was not in public life for the moment; he 
had settled purposes that needed time in the nur- 
ture. This is ascribing his integrity to the most 
utilitarian motive. It is easier and juster to lift 
it to the moral plane. In the heats of party conflict 
he could not escape the accusation of favoring his 
friends or, worse, of placating his enemies by be- 
traying his official trust. I may say at once that 
no evidence of this exists. First, presumption is 
against it. For the quarter century of his greatest 
activity he lived in intimacy with Washington, for 
long periods in daily, almost hourly contact, and 
he ever enjoyed Washington’s approval. He left 
the Treasury, as even the cynical Talleyrand ob- 
served, to make a living for his family. After 
sitting at the receipt of a nation’s customs, and in 
spite of unremitting industry in his profession, he 
died insolvent. Congressional investigation, upon 
which he insisted when it seemed ready to be 
abandoned by its promoters, cleared him of any 
wrongdoing. Finally, as is recalled if one knows 
anything about Hamilton, he proclaimed in print 
his private lapse in adultery to blast a charge of 
public malfeasance. We have his letter to Henry 
Lee, no less friendly than firm, refusing to disclose 
Treasury information for speculative advantage. 
He buttressed, if he did not devise, the system 


of internal checks of one Treasury officer upon 
another. 
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This is presumptive evidence. In addition, ac- 
cusation, busy in his day and since, has not been 
able to produce from Treasury records or the 
transactions of business men or speculators who 
stood to profit by privileged knowledge, any proof 
of the Secretary’s complicity. William Constable, 
as revealed by his letters, in the weeks when Ham- 
ilton’s first “budget” (Report on the Public Credit, 
January 9, 1790) was impending, sought oppor- 
tunities to “be with” Hamilton and also Wolcott. 
His object was to obtain secret information, but 
his reports to Andrew Craigie and others show 
that he came away no wiser than he went, which, 
however, was tolerably wise, for he was no fool 
in drawing reasonable inferences from the neces- 
sities of the case, and from his experience of 
Hamilton’s prior principles. Indeed, Craigie and 
his correspondents, some months earlier, seemed 
to take for granted redemption of the debt in the 
hands of the holders if Hamilton was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Further inquiry may convict Hamilton of pas- 
sive guilt perhaps in choosing, or more particularly 
in retaining William Duer as his assistant in the 
Treasury. Duer was a schemer, and not without 
success until his enthusiastic indiscretion and se- 
cret corruptions caught up with him, landing him 
in debtor’s prison. Before that, and while still 
outwardly in high feather, he had left the Treasury 
at his own wish, but with Hamilton’s approval. 
His known machinations, legal if not laudable, do 
not concern us for themselves. Nor is there room 
for doubt that in furthering his private engage- 
ments, which we have in his own handwriting, 
he abused, or intended to abuse, his official posi- 
tion. There is no evidence that Hamilton was a 
partner in these plans to enrich American and 
European speculators at the expense of unsuspect- 
ing sellers and buyers of securities. The question 
is whether we are to fasten on Hamilton the fault 
not of complicity but of complacence in the face 
of Duer’s doings. 

Here I must apply my own maxim that little 
escaped Hamilton’s notice, and that he was apt 
in inference from what he knew. The Treasury 
staff, while larger than that of other departments, 
was small, and Duer was nominally next to Ham- 
ilton in authority and closest to him in association. 
The suspicious point out that Duer was a rela- 
tive, by marriage, of Hamilton’s wife. Further, 
Hamilton always befriended Duer—spoke well of 
him to Robert Morris, the Superintendent of Fi- 
nance, when Duer was purchasing agent for the 
army in New York, brought him into the Treas- 
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ury, later cautioned him against running into 
speculative disaster, still later solicited his tem- 
porary release from jail. All of this looks like 
too great indulgence of Duer’s misdeeds. On the 
other hand, Duer was recommended by previous 
experience and character. He had been a patriot 
in civil and military posts, had been secretary of 
the Board of Treasury under the Confederation, 
and was generally credited with financial inge- 
nuity, which presumably would be serviceable in 
the new national government. Other plausible 
endorsements might be mentioned. 

It is not profitable to conjecture, but in the 
light of what is now known and which may not 
be soon or ever amplified, my guess is that Ham- 
ilton too far tolerated Duer in the bosom of the 
Treasury. As Hamilton was responsible for the 
honorable functioning of the department, he should 
earlier have prompted Duer’s departure, if that 
is what happened, for the good of the service. 
On the other hand, not to excuse Hamilton, allow- 
ing he was at fault, but to round out the situation, 


several circumstances may be had in mind. Ham- 


ilton was himself excessively occupied in the short 
period of Duer’s tenure, organizing his office, pre- 


first 
debt 


paring and then defending his momentous 
report to Congress. Speculation in public 
was not new; it had been active since 1787, rose 
conspicuously only when the report was sub- 
mitted, and not until later, when panic threatened, 
did Hamilton look on speculation as harmful to 
the country’s credit. Further, it was a period 
when men who esteemed their own motives had 
more difficulty than now, and less help from the 
public conscience, in keeping the line between 
official trust and private benefit. Members of the 
old Board of Treasury had been privy to Duer’s 
deviousness while in their midst. Finally, sup- 
posing that Hamilton early learned of Duer’s 
duplicity, he may have judged that an open scan- 
dal from his exposure would have been more 
harmful to the public credit—or, if you like, to 
the administration, though that would have been 
much the same thing—than handling the case with 
a little patience. This last gains some credence 
from the fact that later, when Hamilton received a 
complaint of Duer’s conduct in the Treasury, he 
explained that Duer had been some time out of 
office, and let it go at that. 


I am not expected, before this Society, to retell 
the story of Hamilton’s fiscal proposals and of his 
conduct of the Treasury between September, 1789, 
and January, 1795. I beg your attention to a few 
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features which may be less familiar and to an over- 
all estimate of his aims and services. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Hamilton 
in his earlier period was political scientist, eager 
to tighten constitutional bonds, and that after he 
was installed in the Treasury he became econ- 
omist, bent upon restoration of the country’s credit 
and advance of its material prosperity. The fact 
is that there was no alteration in his object to 
create a strong nation, from the time when he 
broached plans to James Duane and Robert Mor- 
ris a decade before for political and economic 
renovation. Only after assuming charge of the 
Treasury did he command fiscal and monetary 
tools with which to rear the structure which the 
Constitution promised and which he had en- 
visioned all along. In the Treasury his economic 
devices drew breath from and in turn animated 
his political purposes. Throughout, he was the 
political economist in the original and true mean- 
ing of the term. He practiced statecraft for the 
energizing of the economy; he promoted produc- 
tion and exchange of goods and services for the 
benefit of the body politic. Those who differed 
with his Treasury policies were quick to perceive 
and to attack the political design with which he 
informed his fiscal proposals, for example in the 
assumption of state debts and establishment of the 
Bank of the United States. His critics were ac- 
curate in their swift recognition of his political 
incentives, though their broad opposition to his 
measures and readiness to brand them as of class 
or party inspiration showed less wisdom. Still, 
on the whole, we may accept the Secretary of the 
Treasury at his enemies’ estimate. 

If anything, Hamilton was more the prophet 
and practitioner of government than he was the 
patron of finance, trade and manufactures. In a 
young country, of enormous potential resources, 
but sparsely populated, overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural and extractive in its pursuits, and fractioned 
into conflicting political and economic divisions, 
organization became his dearest object. Public 
action must come before private. Capital could 
be secured and varied enterprise stimulated by the 
fostering care of federal government. He knew 
that what we call national wealth, in its origin and 
maintenance, is not material (land, labor, capital, 
consumption goods), but is exceedingly imma- 
terial. It is capacity for economic processes. 
This means cooperation under conditions of self- 
discipline, safety of persons and property, and 
stability. 

Dependence upon government as the engine of 
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economic growth, appropriate in Hamilton’s 
America, had been relaxed and was soon to be 
abandoned in Europe, notably in Britain of Adam 
Smith, James Watt, and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and in France of the Physiocrats, laissez 
faire, and the tricolor. I do not need to remind 
that these had suffered from too much govern- 
ment in economic life—over-regulation, protected 
monopolies, pestiferous taxation. There the era 
was ripe for freedom, appeal to natural law, indi- 
vidual self-interest, competition rather than con- 
trols. Though these cries rang in Hamilton’s ears, 
he was convinced that America was in the stage to 
be benefited by governmental promotion and pro- 
tection. Without these encouragements our busi- 
ness community and citizens generally lacked the 
capital, confidence, and experience for sure and 
rapid advance. While he expected that impetus 
supplied by resourceful central government would 
raise up private enterprise, so far lessening exten- 
sion of governmental responsibility in the econ- 
omy, he can scarcely be described as the apostle of 
Adam Smith. He understood and was influenced 
by the Wealth of Nations, but considered that 
America could apply the theory of that work only 
at some day in the future. 

It will be recalled that Hamilton prefaced sev- 
eral of his Treasury reports with persuasive short 
essays forestalling objections and arguing the 
merits of his proposals. Particularly in the Re- 
port on Manufactures, 1791, he must be circum- 
spect in rearing a rival, as many thought, to the 
agricultural interest. Almost all property in this 
country was in land and its appurtenances, in- 
cluding slaves to the southward where lay, besides, 
the greatest suspicion of central authority. He 
was obliged to show, tactfully, how industry—pro- 
tected industry—presented a vigorous claim, not 
least because it would benefit farmers. But his 
tenderness toward the extractive economy (which 
was a way of life too) was induced by inhibitions 
of most of his hearers, was not his own preference. 
Appreciating the basic importance of agriculture, 
he did not yield in his design to produce a quick- 
ening variety in activities, which would require 
public prompting. 

So much for his general purpose. What of his 
practical, institutional means toward equipping a 
competent nation? Out of disorder, debt, and 
not a little discouragement flowing from the recent 
business depression, he must rouse the country to 
system and progress. He was sustained by his 
faith that America’s advance in union, security, 
and wealth would be rapid, proliferating in every 
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direction. This sure insight armed him to attack 
obstacles which others believed were more serious 
if not insuperable. The debt is the plainest case 
in point. Seventy-five or eighty millions total 
(leaving aside the Continental currency which was 
past rescue) could be promptly discharged once 
the country addressed itself to the task. Hamilton 
did better. The debt would be the means of its 
own payment. He would turn the bane into a 
blessing. 

He had to begin amidst the detritus of Revolu- 
tion and Confederation. He had to discover what 
the debt was, and how divided, before he could 
present it (partly estimated even so) for candid 
acknowledgment. The debt, including accumu- 
lated interest, must be funded, offering a fair op- 
tion for voluntary conversion. The new securities 
were to issue to the actual holders of the old. Any 
discrimination in favor of original holders, who 
had parted with public paper for however small 
a fraction of its nominal value, would be fatal to 
Hamilton’s plan. In the debates in the House, 
genuine solicitude for justice to deserving losers 
was mixed with a deal of declamation pleading 
for old soldiers, their widows and orphans, and 
castigating heartless speculators. Madison’s argu- 
ment for discrimination was the most thoughtful, 
perhaps the sincerest. 

But Hamilton and his champions could not 
hearken. Unless the precedent was established 
of honoring the debt in the hands of the holders, 
evidences of it would not be certainly transferable. 
Unless transferable the securities would not serve 
in a degree as currency, more importantly as the 
basis for loans which would result in more cur- 
rency and varied investment. Only so could we 
mount upon the debt to a higher station. It was 
charged at the time and has been repeated since 
that Hamilton, in his insistence, was callous to 
the cries of suffering and cunningly courted the 
support of speculators and the wealthy generally. 
That they were gainers there is no doubt. But 
their profit was not his purpose. 

Mr. Parrington, in his vigorous sketch, has 
said that it is not necessary to do more than scan 
Hamilton’s writings to know his spirit and aims. 
One is allowed to suspect that Parrington has fol- 
lowed his own advice. I pause over this admis- 
sion of partial examination before pronouncing 
judgment not because this influential critic is the 
worst offender, for he is not. A thorough reading 
of Hamilton leaves a different impression from 
that received by too many. He was not the tac- 
tician of privilege, but the advocate of the public 
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good. He was the patriot, not the partisan. In 
a state of political confusion and economic imma- 
turity, men who corimanded means and business 
talents must in any case play a crucial role. If 
these were attracted as allies, government would 
gain in solidity and capacity. So would the capi- 
talists and enterprisers. This was in itself a 
proper object. But more than that, their efforts 
would be directed, by government policing as well 
as promotion, into channels calculated to serve 
the entire community. 


John Adams and Alexander Hamilton were 
of similar principles but dissimilar personalities. 
After eyeing each other appraisingly, they worked 
together uneasily until their hostility became scan- 
dalous. Under these circumstances neither would 
be expected to give a sympathetic report of the 
other. Adams recorded that Hamilton shouldered 
his work on associates in the Treasury while he 
disported himself in society. The remark is worth 
exploring because the full truth is revealing. In 
all likelihood Tench Coxe helped Hamilton with 
the Report on Manufactures. Coxe had the de- 
velopment of industry near his heart, and aided 
that cause in numerous important ways. Prob- 
ably he had charge of collecting and afterward 
cast into form the information on the state of 
manufactures in the country. That part of the 
report is distinct from the argumentative pro- 
logue. Coxe, deeply imbued with the utility of 
rounding out the economy by adding factories to 
fields, may have presented this thesis in outline or 
more fully for the opening of the document. We 
shall know only when the body of Coxe’s papers, 
now in private hands, shall become available. 
Hamilton sought the advice of informed and 
trusted men on means of restoring the public 
credit. William Bingham, of Philadelphia, who 
had unusual knowledge from observation in Eng- 
land and participation in the founding of the Bank 
of North America, answered Hamilton’s inquiry 
at special length. Some have suggested that Bing- 
ham supplied the pattern of Hamilton’s funding 
scheme. Their expedients corresponded at im- 
portant points, but did not coincide at others. A 
part of what Bingham urged, Hamilton had ad- 
vocated earlier. Stephen Higginson, of Boston, 
was another that offered approximations to Ham- 
ilton’s devices. We must not forget that the finan- 
cial program to be broached by the Treasury 
formed the conversation of business and public 
men in the autumn of 1789, and that administra- 
tion policy when announced had been anticipated 
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in main features. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., who was 
chosen by Hamilton for the Treasury staff be- 
cause he was expert in accounting matters, theory 
as well as practice, worked out detailed plans for 
administration of the funding and conversion op- 
eration. We have in his hand his departmental 
reports to the Secretary which provoke admira- 
tion. Besides, much that flowed between Hamil- 
ton and his subordinates has left no trace that we 
can identify. These assignments of the Secretary 
to his assistants are just what one would expect to 
find, for everything was to be done in a short 
space, and Hamilton would not fail to apportion 
the tasks that required talent as well as the routine 
demanding industry and accuracy. 

If anything, Hamilton took too much of the 
burden of the Treasury upon himself, detail in 
addition to foremost policy formations. His man- 
uscripts show this. The main reports are in his 
hand, sometimes in several drafts which record 
the elaboration, less frequently the alteration of 
his ideas. Many particular directions and queries 
in the administration of the Treasury, likewise 
in his hand, concern detail but were far from 
routine. Procedures at the custom houses must 
be as nearly as possible correct, for what was 
practiced at that initial stage would set precedents, 
and unworkable rules would plague the govern- 
ment into the future. For the same reason he 
referred questions in the interpretation of the laws 
to Richard Harison, United States Attorney at 
New York. This was correspondence which Ham- 
ilton could not delegate. Hamilton’s personal dis- 
charge of his duties in the Treasury becomes more 
remarkable when we remember their variety. He 
must not only strike out bold plans for the rescue 
of credit, establishment of a mint, provision of 
currency, promotion of manufactures, commence- 
ment of a military academy, and organization of 
the coast guard. He must also conduct the day- 
to-day operation of the most far-flung department 
of the new federal government. Obstruction of 
collection of the excise in the western country 
transcended ordinary administrative vexations, re- 
quired his preparation of the punitive military 
expedition to Pittsburgh, which he accompanied, 
and distracted him in the political controversy 
which ensued. 

This would have been enough, but he engi- 
neered his measures through Congress. He was 
floor leader off the floor. This legislative man- 
agement, which critics thought unbecoming, was 
reduced by the competence and loyalty of Federal- 
ists in the House, notably Boudinot, Ames, and 
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William Smith. His and their efforts would have 
been spared in part, by no means entirely, if 
Hamilton had been allowed to give his reports in 
person, or had been called in later to answer 
questions. Much that entered into the protracted 
and exacerbated debates could have been cleared 
up and put by. Though Hamilton’s power of 
written statement has hardly ever been exceeded, 
numerous members were honestly confused by the 
novelty of the subject matter, particularly in the 
reports of 1790 on credit and bank, and would 
have profited by oral exchanges with the Secre- 
tary. Of course certain major policy questions, 
fiscal and constitutional, required legislative dis- 
cussion. Objections disingenuously raised would 
have been exploited anyhow. Further, in inves- 
tigations in the House, 1793-1794, into his official 
conduct, which were principally party-inspired, 
Hamilton was obliged to defend himself by pro- 
digious labors. Under pressure of time, which 
his opponents purposely made exigent, he must 
summarize and analyze Treasury accounts over a 
span of years, not to speak of the verbal argu- 
ment which informed these exhibits. He could 
have spared himself these pains, at least in part, 
had he made annual reports on Treasury opera- 
tions. This he omitted to do, and that is clearly 
a count against the wisdom of his procedure. 
Besides all else, while we are naming over his 
accumulating occupations, he had to give cabinet 
counsel. In addition, his enthusiasm (some said 
aggrandizing meddling) took him into responsi- 
bilities which he should have been content to leave 
in the hands of other ministers. In judging of 
this, one must be mindful how keenly he felt the 
opportunity and need for framing good central 
government policy at the outset. All but nom- 
inally, he was the chief minister of state under 
the President, if only because so much, in the 
nature of the case, involved the Treasury. 
Finally, closing this subject of Hamilton’s per- 
sonal discharge of his Treasury duties, particularly 
the devising of plans embodied in major reports, 
it may be mentioned that the day of government 
ghost writers was not yet. If ghosts penned the 
lines signed with others’ names, often in that 
spectral company was Hamilton. A variety of 
instances of his deft service for friends could be 
given, including Henry Laurens’ resignation of 
the presidency of the Old Congress, Baron von 
Steuben’s plea for reimbursement of his Revolu- 
tionary expenses, and, not least, Hamilton’s part 
in Washington’s Farewell Address. If he found 
time to furnish thoughts and words to those who 
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sought his aid, would he have neglected to speak 
for himself in his closest concerns? 

It is recorded of Mrs. Hamilton that she re- 
lated, at an advanced age, how her husband struck 
off in a single night his celebrated defense of the 
constitutionality of the Bank of the United States. 
President Washington, according to the story, 
brought the adverse opinions of Jefferson and of 
Randolph to Hamilton’s home, thinking it suitable 
that he should examine these for his rebuttal. The 
Secretary of the Treasury retired to his study and 
did not emerge until his counter-argument was 
finished. Somewhere along the line, in the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Hamilton or of her narrator, the 
composition of this document was too much com- 
pressed. For we know from the manuscript itself 
and from his letters to Washington that the work 
was spread over a week. Even so, this reduces 
the impossible to the extraordinary. Allowing 
that Hamilton had been revolving the project of 
the bank in his mind for a decade, had broached 
it anew in one recent report and given it elaborate 
statement in another, his claim for its constitution- 
ality is one of his finest performances, both in the 
lesser matter of its vibrant language and the su- 
perior one of its bold conception. The idea of 
implied powers in the Constitution was not entirely 
new in his own mouth or in the observations of 
others. But he now applied the doctrine with 
compelling candor. 

We have noticed that in Hamilton’s plans and 
executions as finance minister the political was 
entangled with the fiscal. The one was imbued 
with the other. This took on the highest dignity 
when he declared the supremacy of the central 
government within its sphere and defined that 
sphere liberally. The rule for interpretation of 
the Constitution must be that of reason, beckoned 
forward by developing social need as well as re- 
strained by the letter of the law. He declared 
frankly that between illegitimate extension of fed- 
eral authority and too cautious limitation of it lay 
a penumbra. Here was room for honest differ- 
ence of opinion, depending upon information, ex- 
perience, and what was expected to be useful in 
federal-state relations. He gave the federal power 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Hamilton himself, besides his agency in inspir- 
ing the calling of the Constitutional Convention, 
had made contribution to the framing of the basic 
law. He had helped render it ampler in scope 
than it would have been without his proposals, 
formally rejected though these were. But nothing 
that anybody wrote into the document was more 
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enlivening than what he read into it in establish- 
ing the prepriety of a national bank. This insti- 
tution that he defended, as handmaiden of the 
Treasury, as the source of a reliable paper cur- 
rency, was serviceable, but the principle that sup- 
ported it, applied through the years, was to make 
the Constitution a living instrument. Hamilton’s 
generous view of the opportunities and duties of 
the central power is repeatedly vindicated in the 
history of America. There have been delays in 
this constitutional progress, with temporary re- 
versals later repented. But manifestly Hamilton’s 
forecast of our actual national development has 
been borne out. He feared the centrifugal tenden- 
cies, fostered the centripetal forces. Enough have 
cried that Hamilton did not sufficiently cherish 
local autonomy, with its friendliness to variety in 
ways of life and its guarantees of liberty itself. 
That argument will go on, as I hope it shall, for- 
ever. We have it now in an Arkansas guardsman 
one day, under state orders, barring pupils from 
a school, and the next day, under national com- 
mand, ushering them into their classrooms. The 
proof of Hamilton’s forecast is in the event. 
Hugely growing population, quickened communi- 
cations, scale and standardization of production 
have multiplied our common concerns, thereby 
increasing our reliance on national decisions. 
Most Americans agree that these, in the secular 
trend, have not imperiled our freedom, but have 
enlarged it. 

A related subject, imbedded in Hamilton's fis- 
cal policy, is his successful plea for federal as- 
sumption of the state Revolutionary debts. In his 
report, the fiscal reasons prompting this were fore- 
most—simplicity, avoidance of competition be- 
tween taxing jurisdictions, and consequent larger 
yield from revenue sources. Federal assumption 
of the state debts would benefit not only state 
but federal creditors. There is no occasion for 
questioning his sincerity in giving precedence to 
fiscal uniformity and economy. He knew only 
too intimately the mischiefs of the contest between 
states and Congress for revenue during the war 
and under the Confederation. As a member of 
Congress he had failed in protracted efforts to 
secure for the central government an independent 
income from a 5 per cent import duty. In the 


report he merely hinted at what promptly became 
the staple of debate, namely, that if all creditors 
looked to the national authority that would have 
their loyalty. 

Opponents, jealous for state importance, were 
not to miss the implications of any proposal that 
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tended to magnetize the central power. Having 
lost on the issue of a discrimination in favor of 
original holders who had alienated their federal 
securities, they would make a more determined 
stand for the rights of states which had met a 
large part of their own indebtedness or were in 
the course of doing so. As the controversy waxed, 
and threatened to go irrevocably against him, 
Hamilton was bound to accept the dispute in the 
political terms chosen by his critics. The effec- 
tiveness of the federal government, and future 
viability of the Union as he saw it, hung in the 
balance. 

Hence his saving agreement with Jefferson 
whereby northern votes would be found to place 
the capital on the Potomac and southern votes 
would be changed to carry the assumption. I see 
no reason to suppose that the exchange was other 
than genuine and deliberate on the part of both 
principals. Each must persuade followers to pro- 
duce the required vote. Their meeting ground 
was the good of the country under the Constitu- 
tion. Each sacrificed something for this worthy 
object. It has regularly been said that Hamilton 
did not care where the capital was placed geo- 
graphically, that consequently he made an empty 
gift for an essential gain. On the other hand, in 
his last term in the Old Congress, where the 
placement of the capital obsessed the members, he 
showed at least a decent regard for the claims of 
New York or for another northern site which his 
friends would approve. He had that much local 
or regional attachment, though it is true that he 
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did not put his heart into the fight with anything 
like the vehemence shown by Madison on the 
other side. Jefferson on his part surely under- 
stood the unwillingness of his southern compa- 
triots to concede the assumption. The only fault 
was in the sequel, when Jefferson, after Hamil- 
ton’s death, represented himself as having been 
deceived into a measure for which he was blamed. 


Seeking to follow the career of Hamilton, I have 
never seen much profit in pursuing the rancors 
that developed between him and Jefferson, at least 
not for their own sake. Numbers of chroniclers, 
in gleeful partisanship for one champion or the 
other, have revived these disputes. The bitterness 
was genuine at the time, and knowledge of its 
different occasions is illuminating for the historian. 
Aside from satisfying this curiosity, the quarrels 
between them are of minor moment compared to 
the contributions made by both to our national 
beginnings. A superb combined achievement was 
in progress. On the one hand, the rights of man, 
newly proclaimed, were to be nourished. On the 
other hand, the practicability of these rights was 
to be tested in the experiment of constructing a 
firm nation. It was in this second behalf that 
Hamilton strove. Perhaps the body of the people, 
as afterward understood, would have found ex- 
pression and risen to power without Hamilton’s 
preparatory efforts for economic solvency and 
political unity. What we have is the grateful 


story as it unfolded. 
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Every successful nation-builder of modern 
times—Colbert in the seventeenth century, the 
elder Pitt in the eighteenth, Cavour and Bismarck 
in the nineteenth—understood the relation of eco- 
nomic strength to political power, and the links 
between each of these and national security. 
Alexander Hamilton was no exception. If he 
seems, at times, to tower above the others in that 
company of talented men who brought into being 
the United States of America, it is because he 
stated more precisely and more forcefully than 
most of his fellows the principles which would 
enable his generation to use economic policy as 
an instrument to achieve both national unification 
and national power. He was not concerned pri- 
marily with the development of a consistent theory 
or the formulation of an ideal system. His think- 
ing about national power was strongly conditioned 
by two facts: first, that the young Republic was an 
almost insignificant weakling in the power politics 
of western Europe, and second, that despite the 
influence of the American Revolution and the 
immediate impact of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, the theories and practices of mercantilism 
still dominated the thought and action of those 
who wielded political power. 

It is useless to speculate on the course which 
Hamilton might have taken, had conditions been 
different; but there is fascination in reading his 
eloquent exposition of the international advan- 
tages of free trade which appears in the opening 
paragraphs of his “Report on Manufactures,” 
submitted to the Congress in 1791. Here is no 
mercantilist brief, no slavish copying of British 
practices. It is a convincing demonstration of 
one of Hamilton’s greatest sources of strength as 
a political realist—his courageous facing of the 
facts, however intricate, whenever he chose a 
plan of action. 

Action, not theory, was the central theme of 
his entire career. There was little of the cloistered 
study about him. From his early years on St. 
Croix in the British West Indies to the hour he 
left Washington’s Cabinet, he found himself try- 
ing to resolve increasingly complicated problems 
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rather than to formulate logical theories. Even 
in little King’s College, where the academic pace 
was much too leisurely for him, he became in- 
volved in public affairs. To be sure, he worked 
hard on the classics and moral philosophy; he 
read rapidly in Plutarch’s Lives, Bacon’s Essays 
and Hobbes’ Dialogues, but nothing could keep 
him out of the momentous debate between colonies 
and mother country. His pen was soon active 
in the war of pamphlets, and so effective was his 
argument that he had established a reputation as 
one of the abler writers of his generation before 
the first shots were fired at Lexington and Con- 
cord. 

For Hamilton the war years, in spite of his 
close association with Washington, were cruelly 
disappointing. His craving for military fame was 
never satisfied; yet his military service inspired, 
or at least did not seem to impede, his logical 
thinking about the problems that caught his imagi- 
nation. His brilliant reports on army organiza- 
tion and administration, as well as his penetrating 
analysis of the business of raising money to fight 
a war, still make exciting reading. Notable as 
these contributions to our military annals were, 
they seem inconsequential compared to the essay, 
in the form of a letter addressed to Robert Morris, 
which he put into the post on the very day in 
1781 that he resigned as Washington’s aide. 

This message to Morris, newly established in 
his position as Superintendent of Finances, looms 
larger the longer one contemplates it. Here Ham- 
ilton, just past his twenty-fourth birthday (or 
his twenty-sixth, if one accepts the most recent 
calculations of historical scholars), boldly stated 
the principles essential for the building of a strong 
nation. Some of his associates had heard his 
thesis in fragmentary form on other occasions; 
but he had never indicated so explicitly how he 
would use political power, if it ever came to him. 
His plan was much too bold for Morris, who was 
naturally cautious, in spite of his financial specu- 
lations, and at the moment uncertain of his own 
ability to lead. The Financier could not know 
that his young correspondent had actually pro- 
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vided him with a workable blueprint for the next 
decade—and for generations thereafter. 

But nothing that Hamilton wrote in later years 
reveals any more clearly the shape of a nation in 
the making. Out of his awareness of local preju- 
dices, provincial rivalries and the clamor for state 
sovereignty, came his insistence that the Republic, 
to which he was emotionally devoted, must begin 
to “think continentally.” Out of his contempt 
for the vague and the visionary, he fashioned a 
plan that was difficult but possible, bold but not 
dangerous, furthering the self-interest of men of 
property but cleverly contrived to use that self- 
interest for the public good. He did not fall into 
the error of so many in his generation, who per- 
sisted in confusing the economy of the private 
household with the principles of public finance. 

What the nation needed most, Hamilton argued, 
was a currency adequate to its business needs and 
financial credit sound enough to command inter- 
national confidence. Both could be provided by 
a national bank under public auspices, but attrac- 
tive to private capital. Such an institution would 


create a mass of credit that will supply the defect of 
moneyed capital, and answer all the purposes of cash; 
a plan which will offer adventurers immediate ad- 
vantages, analogous to those they receive by employ- 
ing their money in trade, and eventually greater 
advantages ; a plan which will give them the greatest 
security the nature of the case will admit for what 
they lend; and which will not only advance their own 
and secure the independence of their country, but, 
in its progress, have the most beneficial influence 
upon its future commerce, and be a source of national 
wealth and strength. 

Hamilton admitted that the “national wealth 
and strength” would be dependent upon the will- 
ingness of the government to borrow against its 
future and to pledge complete repayment of all 
its debts. He quickly tried to quiet the opposition 
of those who feared such a burden by characteriz- 
ing a national debt as “a national blessing.” “It 
will be a powerful cement of our union. It will 


also create a necessity for keeping up taxation 
to a degree, which, without being oppressive, will 


be a spur to industry.” Probably no part of 
Hamilton’s plan came closer to the English model, 
which he so greatly admired, and certainly no 
other feature was so violently attacked. 

The financial proposals in the 1781 memoran- 
dum were less startling than the frank revelation 
of his political nationalism. On this theme his 
words were never to be “sicklied o’er” with 
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moderation. The weaknesses of the Continental 
Congress, the lack of a strong central government, 
could not be corrected by the Articles of Con- 
federation, which had just been ratified. A cen- 
tury and three-quarters after the event, one can- 
not read his words without being convinced of the 
genuineness of his alarm. “Disastrous dissolu- 
tion” would be the fate of the Republic at its 
very beginning unless Congress was given “‘com- 
plete sovereignty in all but the mere municipal 
law of each state.” “I wish to see a convention of 
all the States, with full power to alter and amend, 
finally and irrevocably, the present futile and 
senseless Confederation.” It is no exaggeration 
to regard this as the “first call” for the Constitu- 
tional Convention which finally met in May, 1787. 

Almost forty years ago Henry Jones Ford in- 
sisted that the events of 1787 constituted for the 
young New Yorker his “wonderful year.” And 
so it was. This was the time when Hamilton 
began to build on the blueprint of 1781. He had 
help in construction, but there is a large measure 
of truth in the assertion of some historians that 
we owe to Hamilton more than to any other 
person the fact that we have a federal constitution 
and that we are a union rather than a league of 
jealous and warring states. His was the deter- 
mination, the fixed objective, the steady hand. 
Much has been made of his relatively minor role 
in the Philadelphia Convention, his dislike of both 
the New Jersey and the Virginia plans and his 
own futile proposal of a plan of government as 
close to the ‘““English model as circumstances and 
the temper of the people would permit.” “I have 
no scruple,” he declared, “that the British gov- 
ernment is the best in the world and I doubt 
much whether anything short of it will do in 
America.” 

Such a sentiment, set against the silence with 
which the Convention treated his proposals, and 
his speedy departure for New York, seems to 
mark his complete failure at Philadelphia. But 
this is a superficial view. It was Hamilton, 
neither Washington nor Madison nor Jay nor 
Franklin, who had made the Constitutional Con- 
vention possible. He had moved from the feeble 
conference of Virginia and Maryland commis- 
sioners at Mount Vernon in 1785 to the unsuc- 
cessful convention a year later at Annapolis, 
attended by representatives of only five states. 
But with Madison’s help he used failure at 
Annapolis as the sounding board against which 
to issue the call for a meeting in 1787 that was 
successful. Hamilton’s departure from Philadel- 
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phia was not the act of a leader too stubborn to 
compromise, who sulks at the first rebuff. So 
it has been portrayed by some of his biographers ; 
but they are mistaken. He used the weeks from 
June 30 until September 2, when he returned to 
Philadelphia, in trying to overcome hostility to 
the whole idea underlying the Convention and in 
preparing men’s minds for whatever compromise 
the delegates might finally approve. 

His persuasive efforts involved no speeches, no 
appearances before mass meetings, no appeals to 
the crowd. Hamilton’s medium was the written 
word. As a political essayist, he was unsurpassed. 
His articles appeared in the press, his encouraging 
letters went to Washington and Rufus King in 
the Convention, to Jeremiah Wadsworth, David 
Humphreys, and other friends in New England, 
advising them how to answer the Convention’s 
foes. It was a period of preparation for the de- 
fense of the Constitution that was to come. In- 
deed, some of the letters of this period may have 
been as influential as some of the essays that 
comprise The Federalist. 

Anyone who reads widely in the incomparable 
Federalist essays, in which Madison and Jay 
joined Hamilton, will quickly realize what Thomas 
Jefferson meant when he said “in some parts it 
is discoverable that the author means only to say 
what may be best said in defense of opinions in 
which he did not concur.” He could not have 
come closer to the mark, if he had known that he 
was really aiming at Hamilton, for the young New 
Yorker never tried to conceal his disagreement 
with mary of the provisions of the Constitution— 
though he gladly signed it. It was the measure 
of his statesmanship—that he put his own opinions 
aside, overcame his personal prejudices and ac- 
cepted the document as the only safeguard against 
“disunion and anarchy.” Having made that de- 
cision, he never wavered in his public support of 
the work of the Convention. He wrote the major 
portion of the Federalist essays, which Jefferson 
praised as “the best commentary on the principles 
of government which ever was written”; and no 
American voice has ever dissented from that 
appraisal. 

Hamilton’s contemporaries, as well as his biog- 
raphers, have been in substantial agreement that 
his own effort was the deciding factor in persuad- 
ing New York to ratify the proposed Constitution 
at the Poughkeepsie Convention in 1788. When 
the document became fundamental law the follow- 
ing year, his most important work was actually 
finished. He had made his great gift to his fellow 
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countrymen. He had shown them how their 
slender resources might be marshalled effectively 
to provide the national defense and domestic 
tranquility which they so sorely needed. His 
whole fiscal and financial program, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, had been explicitly stated years 
before he entered Washington’s cabinet. How- 
ever remarkable the famous Reports of 1790 and 
1791, they rest securely on political foundation 
stones which Hamilton had set a decade earlier: 
first, the business and propertied classes generally 
must be tied by bonds of self-interest to the 
national government; and second, public policy 
should be directed toward the encouragement of 
economic diversification—including manufacturing 
and commerce as well as agriculture—capable of 
creating an integrated national economy and a 
firm political union. 

The translation of his policies into law was a 
major triumph for the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but it was less important for the young Republic 
than the imaginative formulation of the principles 
out of which the policies grew. Indeed, the years 
during which Congress accepted the financial pro- 
gram known as the “Hamiltonian System” were 
marred by the blunders of the man who had 
written the legislation. Hamilton was not con- 
tent to serve merely as a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He never overcame his desire to be 
regarded as the Prime Minister. He gave Wash- 
ington advice, even when the President had not 
requested it, on foreign policy, legal affairs, mili- 
tary problems, and matters of protocol. In the 
process he established precedents which are still 
followed, but he also alienated associates in the 
government whose support would have been in- 
valuable. 

Perhaps Hamilton’s greatest weakness in the 
half-dozen years of the apparent triumph of his 
fiscal and economic policies was his failure to 
understand how rapidly the political opinions of 
his fellow countrymen were changing. Between 
the inauguration of George Washington and the 
election of Thomas Jefferson in 1800 a process of 
education in democracy had been going forward 
steadily. Wherever Hamilton encountered this 
process, he was inclined either to oppose or to 
ignore it. He refused to see that the Jeffersonian 
doctrine of “the cherishment of the people” en- 
couraged the greatest possible diffusion of political 
power among a progressively educated body of 
citizens. Instead, he regarded the Republicans, 
who carefully nurtured the Jeffersonian doctrine, 
as a group of fractional insurgents, too quick in 
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their imitation of the French Jacobins. But the 
Republicans had sensed the temper of this genera- 
tion. To their standard rather than to the symbols 
of the Federalist Party, the new voters were 
drawn. As a result, Hamilton and his associates 
were able only to design and construct the new 
edifice of government ; men motivated by a broader 
concept of their civic responsibility moved in and 
took over the completed structure. 

They did not dare, however, to destroy Hamil- 
ton’s design. Indeed, they modified but slightly 
the precedents which he had set. Federalist insti- 
tutions, even Federalist policies, survived, sur- 
prisingly intact. The Bank and the public funds 
remained undisturbed. The military and naval 
establishments, though reduced in size, were not 
abolished. The hated excise tax was repealed 
and other internal revenue duties were modified ; 
but the Republicans in Congress initiated no 
general assault on the powers of the central gov- 
ernment, which Hamilton had done so much to 
create. 

Many Americans today are inclined to regard 
the first Secretary of the Treasury as merely an 
adroit politician, brilliant and versatile, but no 
greater in his influence on later generations than 
the short-lived Federalist party to which he be- 
longed. A partisan leader he was, and a deter- 
mined one. Yet no strategy of his in the political 
arena, not even his triumph in persuading the 
First Congress to accept his fiscal plans, can com- 
pare with the persistent force of his economic 
ideas. His critics, as well as his friends, recog- 
nized that during his years of service in Wash- 
ington’s cabinet he seemed to do the thinking for 
the administration. 

The leaven of Hamilton’s thought in time 
brought action even within the ranks of the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans. By 1815 the leaders of the 
faction, dubbed the “War Hawks,” had accepted 
a nationalistic program highly imitative of the 
“Hamiltonian System.” Though they had won 
no decisive victory over the British during the 
War of 1812, they had captured President Madi- 
son and persuaded him to accept their program. 
It was, therefore, James Madison, once Thomas 
Jefferson’s chief lieutenant, who wrote the pro- 
posals of the economic nationalists into his presi- 
dential message of December, 1815. Josiah 
Quincy, Massachusetts Federalist, listening to that 
message, sarcastically remarked that the Repub- 
lican Party had “‘out-Federalized Federalism” ; for 
Madison asked the Congress to approve (1) a 
liberal provision for national defense, (2) govern- 
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mental aid for the construction of roads and 
canals, (3) encouragement to manufacturers by 
means of a protective tariff, and (4) the re-estab- 
lishment of a National Bank. Though the words 
were Madison’s, many in both House and Senate 
must have been thinking of Alexander Hamilton. 

The response of the Congress was quick and 
enthusiastic. A committee of the House, headed 
by John C. Calhoun, reported a bill to establish a 
Bank of the United States, not unlike the First 
Bank which had ceased to exist with the expira- 
tion of its Charter in 1811. A few of the “Old 
Republicans,” like John Taylor of Virginia, pro- 
tested against this “surrender to the money 
power,” but most of their Republican colleagues 
accepted the Bank as a necessary extension of the 
powers of the national government. Henry Clay, 
with a characteristically dramatic flourish, rose to 
confess that he had spoken vigorously against the 
recharter of the old Bank in 1811, but that he 
was now sacrificing consistency for the welfare 
of his country. The sense of high drama must 
have been heightened for those among his hearers 
who realized that his eloquent speech closely fol- 
lowed Hamilton’s arguments in 1791, when he 
wrote for Washington a defense of the constitu- 
tionality of the first Bank bill. 

Nor was Henry Clay the only leader in his 
generation who turned to the writings of Hamilton 
for inspiration, even for the effective phrasing of 
ideas. John Marshall, then brilliantly engaged in 
reenforcing the spirit of nationalism, presided over 
a Supreme Court that handed down a series of 
opinions calculated to strengthen the federal gov- 
ernment and to give judicial sanction to the doc- 
trine of the implied powers to be derived from the 
Constitution. Few decisions have had greater 
influence on the course of constitutional govern- 
ment in this country than Marshall’s opinion in 
the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland in 1819. His 
vigorous argument, upholding the power of Con- 
gress to charter a bank, was actually a rephrasing, 
in somewhat more legalistic terms, of Hamil- 
ton’s classic exposition of the doctrine of implied 
powers. 

Though sectional rivalries and partisan politics 
thwarted the plans of these economic nationalists, 
early in the nineteenth century, their followers 
in a later generation carried similar views into 
the Republican Party. Young Abraham Lincoln 
in Illinois, a devoted supporter of Henry Clay and 
the American System, was but one of many whose 
imagination was quickened by the spirit of na- 
tionalism that pervades every public paper written 
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by Alexander Hamilton. Consider, for example, 
Lincoln’s first political speech. The report of it 
may be apocryphal; yet the tone is so character- 
istic of him that it almost compels acceptance. 
In announcing his candidacy for the Illinois state 
legislature early in 1832, he said: 


I presume you all know who I am. I am humble 
Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by many 
friends to become a candidate for the Legislature. 
My politics are short, and sweet, like the old woman’s 
dance. I am in favor of a national bank. I am in 
favor of the internal improvement system, and a high 
protective tariff. These are my sentiments and polit- 
ical principles. If elected, I shall be thankful; if not, 
it will be all the same. 


Though the personal mood is alien to Hamilton, 
the political program is his. 

Surely it is not merely the eye of fancy that 
sees in the Congressional legislation of the Civil 
War years some of the greatest triumphs of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy. 


His ideas were but 
slightly modified by those who championed such 
laws as the protective tariffs of 1862 and 1864, 
the granting of federal lands to the Union Pacific 
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and Central Pacific railroads, the establishment of 
a national banking system in 1863, and the passage 
of a contract labor law to stimulate European 
immigration. Every one of these measures re- 
ceived the approval of the Illinois “railsplitter” in 
the White House, who had dedicated his life to 
the preservation of the Union which Hamilton 
had done so much to build. 

It is wise for us to remember that Hamilton, 
like every worthy statesman, spoke and wrote in 
context. His United States of America was a 
young and relatively insignificant republic in the 
great family of nations. His task was to give it 
energetic leadership in the uncertain years of its 
infancy. His loyalty transcended every parochial- 
ism and embraced the nation. His quest was for 
national strength, and he used skillfully whatever 
resources promised to be most effective. Among 
the founders of this nation none argued more 
eloquently than he for that combination of private 
enterprise and governmental policies which has 
made industrial America what it is today. And 
none succeeded so well in translating theory into 
action. 





DISCUSSION: HAMILTON ON BALANCE 


DUMAS MALONE 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


(Read November 14, 1957, at the Commemoration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Alexander Hamilton) 


I assuME that I was expected to take a some- 
what different position from my two fellow schol- 
ars, and was put on the program largely for that 
reason. Yet I regard my comments as comprising 
a supplement to what they have said rather than 
a critique of it. Indeed, I shall address myself 
to the two topics, using the two papers as points 
of departure. I shall not have time to mention 
all of the many things in them I agree with, and 
shall have to disregard some with which I dis- 
agree. 


My main idea is to fill in gaps, many of 
them 


inevitable because of limitations of space, 
and to help create a balanced picture. 


I 


Turning first to the fascinating topic of the rela- 
tions between Hamilton and Washington, let me 
hasten to say that I can add nothing of substance 
to Professor Morris’s admirable account of the 
Revolutionary period. His treatment is fresh, 
stimulating, and notably candid. He frankly rec- 


ognizes that Hamilton’s genius was marred by 
faults of personality and that much patience was 


required of 


Washington. The brilliant young 
aide, 


besides being hypersensitive in matters of 
personal honor, was opinionated, self-willed, and 
exceedingly if not excessively ambitious ; he lacked 
restraint and tended to overreach himself. At the 
same time he was notably competent, imaginative, 
and enterprising; he was deeply devoted to the 
cause of the Patriots, and had marked military 
talent; he viewed things from the Continental 
rather than a local point of view. During the 
course of the war, as Mr. Morris properly reminds 
us, Washington had to deal with vast incom- 
petence, excessive localism, and even with treach- 
ery. He would not dispense willingly with the 
services of an assistant who had so many desirable 
positive qualities merely because that assistant 
was too eager. 

Thus the famous episode with which Mr. Morris 
begins his paper does more than reveal the 
magnanimity of Washington; it also illustrates 
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strikingly the fine judgment which was an indis- 
pensable element in his greatness. Many of 
Hamilton’s faults were those we associate with 
youth, and Washington’s attitude toward this 
highly talented but impetuous young man was 
distinctly paternal. It remained so through the 
vicissitudes of later years. The finest tribute ever 
paid Hamilton was the persistent confidence of 
Washington in him. This tribute is all the more 
impressive if it be true, as I believe it is, that 
Hamilton never did outgrow many of these youth- 
ful faults. 

Mr. Morris has definitely contributed to our 
knowledge and understanding by showing how 
much Hamilton learned from Washington—not 
everything that great man had to teach—not self- 
control, for example—but a good deal. In this 
connection, reference has been made to the spirit 
of nationalism. Now “nationalism,” as we all 
know, is a term which has varying meanings and 
interpretations. Both centrifugal and centripetal 
forces were in operation, and Washington felt 
compelled to cultivate the centripetal. At the time 
of the Federal Convention, Hamilton was one of 
the strongest and most outspoken of the “centri- 
petalists.” In his early utterances at the Conven- 
tion, indeed, he advocated a degree of consoli- 
dation which appalled most of his colleagues. I 
do not think it particularly significant, however, 
that Washington failed to condemn him, or that 
Washington was so discouraged in early July, 
1787, that he himself might have liked to leave 
a gathering of contentious men who had not yet 
resolved their differences. He regretted the de- 
parture of Hamilton on personal grounds no 
doubt, and also, it may be assumed, because he 
regretted any weakening of the centripetal forces. 
I do not believe it can be assumed that he pre- 
ferred the position of Hamilton to, let us say, that 
of Madison. 

The same saying goes for the entire period of 
the constitutional struggle, and, in my opinion, for 
Washington’s first term. The “nationalist” with 
whom he was most closely associated prior to his 
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inauguration was Madison—for geographical rea- 
sons if for no other. This is so well known that 
no demonstration is needed. The assumption 
which needs to be questioned is that Hamilton’s 
constitutional ideas were fully accepted by Wash- 
ington during his first administration—Madison 
being thrown into the discard, so to speak. I shall 
not take time to compare the “nationalism” of 
Madison with that of Hamilton at different stages. 
My concern here is with personal relations and 
what these may imply. 

It is well known that, in the legislative struggle 
over the establishment of the executive depart- 
ments, Madison led the successful fight to make 
these officers removable by the President, rather 
than by Congress, and thus enabled Washington 
to be the master of his own official family. That 
is, he helped make the government, and partic- 
ularly the presidency, effective. It is often for- 
gotten that an important motive in the minds of 
Madison and Jefferson when they made the so- 
called bargain on the questions of assumption and 
residence was the strong desire of Washington to 
have the capital located on the banks of the 
Potomac. Contemporaries recognized this more 
than later historians, apparently. The intimate 
association of these three Virginians—chiefly 


Washington and Jefferson, but also Madison—in 
the first stages of creating the Federal City is 


often overlooked. This may be regarded as a 
minor rather than a major matter, but Hamilton 
did not enter into this association, and quite ob- 
viously Washington was cooperating closely with 
men Hamilton was soon describing as his own 
chief enemies. 

Washington’s doubts about the constitutionality 
of the Bank of the United States were first aroused 
when Madison spoke to this question in Congress 
early in 1791. Since Madison was the leading 
figure in the Federal Convention and kept the 
fullest record of its proceedings, his views might 
well have given anybody pause. It was after 
Madison had held the Bank bill to be unconstitu- 
tional that Washington referred the question to 
Edmund Randolph and then to Jefferson. His- 
torians sometimes forget the counsel Jefferson 
gave at the end of his adverse opinion. He told 
Washington that unless he was reasonably sure 
that the bill was unconstitutional he should sign 
it out of respect for the legislature. The Presi- 
dential veto, in other words, was to be regarded 
as something exceptional; and in cases of doubt 
the executive must yield to the legislature in legis- 
lative matters. In view of this counsel and other 
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circumstances which I shall not have time to go 
into, the only thing we can be absolutely sure of, 
in my judgment, is that Washington decided to 
sign the bill. I say this with no lack of respect 
for Hamilton’s opinion, which I regard as his 
greatest paper in this period. 

At all events, the Bank controversy seems to 
have had no effect on Washington’s relations with 
Madison—or with Jefferson for that matter. In 
1792, when he was so reluctant to serve a second 
term and was contemplating a farewell address, 
he turned to Madison to draft it. Madison’s re- 
ports of conversations with Washington at this 
stage are not only revealing; they are deeply 
moving.’ One of the doubts about his competence 
which Washington voiced was about his judg- 
ment in constitutional matters. On Madison’s 
part the filial tone is very marked, and one 
wonders whether the father-son relationship was 
not actually more pronounced between Washing- 
ton and Madison at this stage than between Wash- 
ington and Hamilton. 

In 1796, however, when the weary President 
revived the idea of a farewell address, he turned 
to Hamilton. The reasons for this, in my opinion, 
were not primarily ideological, at least not con- 
stitutional. They arose chiefly from the logic of 
events and political circumstances. The crux of 
the matter was that by then a party of opposition 
had undoubtedly arisen; and that Washington, 
who never recognized the desirability of a two- 
party system, had come to interpret opposition to 
policies—that is, to policies after they had crystal- 
lized into laws and treaties—as opposition to gov- 
ernment itself. It will be admitted, I am sure, 
that the Hamiltonians encouraged him in this 
interpretation. There was little public criticism 
of the President himself until 1794, at the time of 
Jay’s Treaty. This emanated from relatively ir- 
responsible Republican journalists and minor 
leaders—not from Madison and Jefferson, who 
actually tried to moderate it—but in the heat of 
partisan struggle these nice distinctions were lost 
sight of. Washington, perforce, was aligned with 
the Federalists. It would be quite incorrect to 
say, however, that he was ever a High Federalist 
such as Hamilton was. One cannot even assume 
that he approved of Hamilton’s financial policies 
in full. He told Jefferson in 1792 that he had 
signed many bills he did not wholly approve of, 


1 See especially his memoranda of May 5, 9, 1792, and 
his letter of June 21, 1792, with the draft of an address, 
in Gaillard Hunt, ed., The writings of James Madison 6: 
106-116n, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 
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but none that he did not approve in general.” 
Like the good executive he was, he accepted full 
responsibility after a law had been passed and a 
treaty had been ratified. 

All of the foregoing suggests that much his- 
torical circumstance, if not historical accident, 
entered into the “collaboration” between Wash- 
ington and Hamilton after 1789. Fortuitous cir- 
cumstances also contributed to, if they did not 
actually cause, the degree of leadership which 
Hamilton gained at the very outset of the admin- 
istration. Surely it was an accident that he 
assumed office six months in advance of Jefferson. 
Furthermore, the very wording of the act creating 
his office gave him a means of access to Congress 
which his colleagues lacked and which he seized 
upon to make bold legislative proposals. His 
assumption of the initiative was no accident, for 
he was an aggressive as well as an imaginative 
man, and he knew from the beginning just what 
he wanted. But circumstances enabled him to 
attain a momentum which seemed irresistible dur- 
ing the first two years. 

Yet, as Mr. Morris has pointed out, he did not 
dominate the government. In February, 1791, 
Senator William Maclay made a sour entry in his 
Journal: “Congress may go home. Mr. Hamilton 
is all-powerful, and fails in nothing he attempts.” * 
But Maclay was talking about legislation. He did 
not know all that went on within the executive 
branch itself. By quoting a letter from Washing- 
ton to Jefferson on this point Mr. Morris has 
made it unnecessary for me to press it. In 
matters calling for executive judgment, Washing- 
ton himself believed that the decision went against 
Hamilton as often as for him. I think it quite 
incorrect to say, as Mr. Mitchell does, that he was 
“the chief minister of state under the President.” 
That Federalist cliché will not withstand analysis. 
It was not true until after Jefferson retired from 
office. (Because of the limits of time I have to 
speak more dogmatically than I like.) My im- 
pression is that Washington did just as he said: 
he tried to decide every question on the merits 
of the case. He was disposed to accept the coun- 
sel of the Secretary of the Treasury in fiscal 
matters, and another fortuitous advantage that 
Hamilton had was that Washington did not feel 


2 Memo. of July 19, 1792, in P. L. Ford, ed., The Writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson 1: 199-200, New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1892. Washington at this time had little 
patience with the attacks on Hamilton by Philip Freneau. 

3 Feb. 9, 1791; Journal of William Maclay, 376, New 
York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. 

4 Washington to Jefferson, July 6, 1796. 
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at home in these, just as he did not in matters 
constitutional. By the same token he was dis- 
posed to favor the Secretary of State on foreign 
questions, though he was not without ideas on 
these and, by the terms of the Constitution and 
legislative act, he was expected to bear a special 
responsibility in international relations. 

The disposition of Hamilton to intermeddle in 
foreign affairs—I use the word “intermeddle” 
advisedly—did not escape the notice of Washing- 
ton and certainly not that of Jefferson, but neither 
of these gentlemen knew as much about the actions 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in this area as 
we do. For details of Hamilton’s intimate rela- 
tions with British representatives in this country— 
especially with George Beckwith and 


George 
Hammond—we are indebted to 


British records 
which have been explored in our own generation 
by American scholars. This is the least savory 
part of Hamilton’s record as a responsible official 
in these early years, and I can see no possible 
defense of it except on the ground that the end 
justifies the means. If Jefferson had known as 
fully as we do how his colleague was secretly 
undermining him, it is inconceivable that he would 
not have protested to Washington and resigned 
if not supported. If Washington had known about 
all this, he might have flown into one of his rare 
but terrifying rages. In the most notorious case, 
that of Jefferson’s reply to Hammond about viola- 
tions of the treaty of peace, the paper had been 
shown to Hamilton in advance, modified to some 
extent in the light of his comments, and approved 
by Washington. That is, it represented official 
policy if any document up to that time did. Yet 
Hammond wrote his government that Hamilton 
had assured him that it did mot represent the 
policy of the government.* In my opinion, that 
degree of disloyalty would not have been tolerated 
by Washington, if he had known about it. 

This was in 1792. By 1793, when world war 
was going on, foreign relations had become so 
much a matter of common concern that the three 
secretaries and the attorney general all partici- 
pated in major discussions. This is the time at 
which it becomes proper to speak of a Cabinet. 
In carrying out the policy of neutrality, on which 
all agreed in principle, Jefferson necessarily bore 
the heaviest burden of administration, and in in- 
terpreting the rights and obligations of a neutral 
his views generally prevailed. How well he pur- 
sued the straight and narrow path of genuine neu- 
trality is attested by the fact that his conduct was 


5S. F. Bemis, Jay's treaty, 106, Macmillan, 1924. 
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grudgingly but unmistakably approved by the 
British, to whom he was supposed to be antag- 
onistic, and most objected to by the French, whom 
he was supposed to favor. 

A comparison of the statesmanship of Hamilton 
and Jefferson in foreign affairs is beyond the 
purview of this meeting, but it is quite clear that 
the dominance of Hamilton in this field came after 
Jefferson left; and it was only then that he be- 
came “first minister.” He gained the position 
largely by default; and he retained it, in effect, 
after he had returned to private life—that is, 
during the latter part of the second administration 
of Washington and most of the administration of 
Adams. One explanation of Hamilton’s domi- 
nance of the executive councils in Washington’s 
last years as president is that the great man him- 
self had slipped. He himself thought he had, as 
Jefferson and Madison did, and certain partisan 
papers charged that he was merely a front. 
(There were some charges of the sort earlier but 
not many; it was at this time that they multi- 
plied.) Some of the things said by irresponsible 
journalists were quite unforgivable. It has seemed 
to me, however, that the treatment of this phase 
of Washington’s career by most modern historians 
has been gingerly. I sense this tendency the more 


readily, perhaps, because I perceive it in myself. 


Much as I hate to say it or even think it, I 
incline to the opinion that Washington did suffer 
from a considerable diminution of his powers, 
and that his judgment was not up to his previous 
standard. But his reliance on Hamilton at this 
stage can be sufficiently explained in terms of 
the logic of political circumstances, as has been 
suggested already in connection with Madison. 
Through the course of events Washington was 
deprived of the counsel of Jefferson and Madison 
and forced into the Federalist camp, though he 
never wanted to be a party man at any time. 
This latter period of “collaboration” was, in 
my opinion, far less fruitful than the earlier one. 
It was the time of the Whisky Rebellion, which 
I cannot regard as a fortunate episode and which 
wiser statesmanship might have avoided. It was 
the period of Jay’s Treaty, whereby the Republic 
left the path of genuine neutrality. This treaty 
led to embroilment with France during dangerous 
years. Hamilton’s public activities are open to 
even greater exception after Washington had re- 
tired and John Adams was in office. We are 
left, therefore, with the conclusion—which to me 
seems inescapable—that Hamilton’s genius, which 
always tended to excess, was most fruitful to his 
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country when he did not dominate the scene, when 
he was balanced by Jefferson and Madison, when 
Washington was exercising calm restraint. He 
was at his worst when he held the reins of power 
behind the scene, when the opposition could be 
discredited by the exploitation of international 
events, and when John Adams did not fully realize 
what was going on. 


II 


Thus the topic that Mr. Mitchell deals with 
covers the part of Hamilton’s career under the 
Constitution when he rendered his greatest serv- 
ices. These were not, I think, in the realm of 
foreign affairs, where he did some good but more 
harm; nor in party matters, where he appears as 
egoistic and ruthless. They were in fiscal affairs 
and constitutional interpretation. One does not 
have to approve of everything he did and said 
as finance minister to see in his conduct of his 
office constructive and creative statesmanship of 
the first order. 

His personal integrity as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may be assumed. His critics at the time could 
not pin anything on him personally, and the fact 
that this man who handled millions and whose 
policies enriched others died insolvent is sufficient 
proof that, whatever he may have been seeking 
for himself, it certainly was not money. The most 
notable attempt to prove him guilty of mal-admin- 
istration reached its climax in the Giles Resolu- 
tions of 1793. The story of these deserves re- 
telling in the light of present knowledge, but the 
fact remains that the inquiry revealed only two 
things unfavorable to Hamilton’s administration. 

For one thing, he had been high-handed and 
had acted as though he owed no accounting to 
Congress, which had appropriated the money. 
His famous “Reports” were not accounts of trans- 
actions but recommendations of legislative action. 
Regular Treasury reports in the ordinary sense 
of the term started with Albert Gallatin. As 
Mr. Mitchell says, the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have been wise to institute an annual 
report. He could have occupied himself to much 
better advantage in preparing one in 1792, instead 
of writing so many letters to the papers, under 
so many pseudonyms, in such scurrilous language, 
against his colleague the Secretary of State. And 
he had no sufficient ground to resent an inquiry 
from Congress, despite its obvious political moti- 
vation. The second point is that his congressional 
foes turned up a technical violation of the law. 
That is, he had gone beyond his instructions in 
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the disposition of funds. Mr. Morris points out 
that Washington did not like this, and, if there 
is any need to say so, Jefferson certainly did not. 
It has never bothered me much because I cannot 
see that this particular action did any real harm. 
Only if one has suspicions of Hamilton on other 
grounds does it assume significance. 

As his contemporaries were unable to pin any 
financial sin on him as a person and very little 
blame on him as an administrator, they were 
notably unsuccessful in their criticism of his finan- 
cial policies as such. Until Gallatin came along 
nobody could stand up to him at all on fiscal 
questions. His critics alleged, to be sure, that 
his “system” was needlessly expensive. This is 
a question which I hope Mr. Mitchell will go into 
in his next volume, casting on the subject the light 
of later economic thought and experience. I shall 
limit myself to two observations on it, which 
amount to little more than a partial explanation 
of the fiscal grounds of the opposition. 

In the first place, Hamilton took a more “‘mod- 
ern” position on the whole question of public 
debt than his critics did. In our day of permanent 
public and corporate debt, it is relatively easy to 
understand his argument that public debt, properly 
secured, could form the basis of a growing finan- 
cial structure. Nowhere is the absurdity of apply- 
ing the term “conservative” to a whole man more 
apparent than here. Jefferson and John Taylor 
of Caroline could not understand such an attitude 
toward debt. Thinking in terms of private debts, 
of which there were far too many in Virginia, they 
regarded all public debt as bad, while corporate 
debt was largely beyond their thinking. In finan- 
cial terms, Hamilton rode the wave of the future 
and these country gentry were the conservatives. 
They did not. fully grasp the need for fluid capital. 
This oversimplification fails to do justice to their 
thinking, and does not give adequate attention to 
Jefferson’s concern that one generation should 
not transmit burdens to another, but I hope the 
main point is clear. 

The other observation is that the Republican 
leaders were thoroughly orthodox on the question 
of contractual financial obligations. In no sense 
were they repudiationists. This was a_ basic 
impediment to their effectual criticism of Hamil- 
ton’s proposals as extravagant. For example, it 
might have been urged that, while the provision 
for the foreign debt at face value with interest 
was indispenable to establish the credit of the 
young government, the government did not face 
a comparable necessity with respect to the do- 
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mestic debt to its own people, which had been 
incurred in winning national independence for 
them. Since certificates of indebtedness had de- 
preciated to a small percentage of their face value, 
and so many of them were out of the hands of 
their original owners, it might have been seriously 
suggested that the credit of the government be 
established by redeeming them at much less than 
par. It is conceivable that if Hamilton had origi- 
nally proposed redemption at fifty cents on the 
dollar almost everybody would have been pleased. 
Even at that, holders of government paper would 
have realized far more than anybody had had 
previous reason to expect. This line of approach, 
however, was not open to men like Madison and 
Jefferson. The orthodoxy of their financial think- 
ing and their past record stood in the way. It 
was left to them, therefore, to criticize Hamilton’s 
proposals only in detail. 

Actually, their main objections to them were 
never fiscal, nor even economic, and certainly they 
never tried to overthrow his fiscal system. Jeffer- 
son told Washington in 1792 that any repudiation 
of the provisions for the debt would be an act of 
bad faith. He never had any thought of escaping 
from these obligations except by paying them off. 
He may never have been reconciled to the Bank 
of the United States, which crowned Hamilton’s 
“system,” but his Secretary of the Treasury, 


Albert Gallatin, approved of it and wanted it 
rechartered. 


Madison, as of course you know, 
signed the bill creating the second Bank. 

The leading Republicans objected to the Hamil- 
tonian financial system chiefly because of its moral 
and political implications, and the moral objec- 
tions came first in point of time. Madison was 
disturbed by the inequity of the provisions for 
the redemption of the certificates of indebtedness 
under the funding proposal, which Hamilton re- 
garded as unavoidable. Jefferson was appalled 
by the frenzy of speculation and what he described 
as the “corruption” of the legislature. In their 
business ethics, these two countrymen from Vir- 
ginia were old fashioned. Furthermore, they 
sensed that this was class legislation in effect, 
though it was not that in form. I hesitate to use 
the term “class” in describing any segment of 
American society in this period, but quite clearly 
the major benefits went to the small financial and 
commercial groups, which Hamilton deliberately 
catered to—partly, no doubt, because he believed 
that their development was necessary for a truly 
national economy. He sought to attach them to 
the central government and unquestionably did 
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so, while also attaching them to himself. Though 
he denied the corruption of the legislature, he 
largely ignored the other objections that were 
raised on moral grounds. These may seem 
quaintly archaic in our business society, to the 
development of which he made such signal con- 
tributions, but I for one do not question their 
sincerity. They cannot be lightly brushed aside 
as attributable to partisan politics, for they were 
raised before there were any parties worthy of 
the name. 

Political considerations, in the more general 
sense, were present very early, however. It was 
in 1792 that Jefferson told Washington that 
Hamilton’s system “flowed from principles ad- 
verse to liberty.” Rather than discuss that par- 
ticular saying or cite something that Hamilton 
said about Jefferson in turn, I prefer to make a 
few final comments on the classic opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the constitutionality 
of the Bank. As I have said already, I think very 
highly of that paper. Indeed, I will confess that, 
if there is such a thing as a temperamental affinity 
for a constitutional position, I am temperamentally 
a liberal, not a strict constructionist. For this 
reason, perhaps, Jefferson’s opinion is not my 
favorite among his papers. It does not do full 
justice to his constitutional philosophy, to be sure. 
The man who suggested that constitutions be re- 
vised every twenty years and who said, “The 
earth belongs always to the living generation,” 
was not one who would really put the government 
in a straitjacket. In practice he never did. But 
although he was a notably creative personality in 
many fields, he appears in this particular paper 
in a predominantly negative and defensive role, 
while Hamilton appears as positive and con- 
structive. 

A special merit of Hamilton’s superb opinion 
is that in it he recognizes, with a candor which 
I do not find characteristic of him on the whole, 
the dangers of his own position. Perhaps this 
was owing in part to the fact that he was replying 
to Jefferson and addressing himself to Washing- 
ton. In a passage which ought to be quoted as 
a whole more often than it is, he said: “The 
moment the literal meaning is departed from, 
there is a chance error and abuse. And yet an 
adherence to the letter of its powers would at once 
arrest the motions of government.” He recog- 
nized that there would be many cases of doubt 
regarding the powers of the federal government, 
about which opinions would differ widely, but 
believed that in connection with these “a reason- 
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able latitude of judgment must be allowed.” * It 
would be hard to sum up the problem more aptly 
or more fairly. 

There is no evidence that Jefferson was shown 
this opinion by Washington, and he probably was 
not in position to read this passage until more 
than a decade later. Meanwhile, it would have 
been extremely difficult to convince him and Madi- 
son, or John Adams for that matter, that sweet 
reasonableness was to be expected of Hamilton. 
Fortunately, we can view the latter’s constitutional 
philosophy apart from his highly combative and 
self-aggrandizing nature. Such, however, was not 
the case with his contemporaries. Not unnat- 
urally, his doctrine of liberal construction meant 
to many of them that he felt free to interpret the 
Constitution to suit himself. At that time it was 
easy to believe not merely that he sought the 
consolidation of all possible power in the central 
government, but also that he sought the concen- 
tration of it in his own person. I myself have 
never doubted the genuineness of his national 
patriotism or the sincerity of his belief that his 
policies would redound to the advantage of the 
country as a whole. But the immediate bene- 
ficiaries of his financial system were what we call 
today special-interest groups (lines were not so 
sharply drawn at that time), and particular utter- 
ances of his certainly gave ground for fear that 
the weapons of power he was forging would be 
used chiefly for the benefit of the few rather than 
the many. 

Since that time we have learned that these 
weapons of national power can be employed in 
behalf of the many as well as the few, and in 
our present age of peril we can be deeply grateful 
to him for showing, as no other leader of his time 
did, that our government can be as strong as it 
has to be. He remains a symbol of power, our 
earliest great symbol of national power and ef- 
fectiveness. But he still needs to be balanced off. 
Over against him stands Jefferson as our supreme 
historic symbol of personal freedom and the dig- 
nity of every man. Like Mr. Mitchell, I do not 
agree with those who say that one must be either 
a Hamiltonian or a Jeffersonian. 


In my opinion, 


®H. C. Lodge, ed., The works of Alexander Hamilton 
3: 191-192, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. I 
have discussed the entire question more fully in Jefferson 
and the rights of man, ch. XX, Boston, Little, Brown, 


1951. See also ibid., 430-431, for the reaction of Madison 
and Jefferson to the more sweeping assertions about the 
“welfare clause” made by Hamilton later in his Report 
on Manufacturers. 
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one must be something of both, though the pro- 
portions of the mixture will naturally vary with 
individuals and their particular hopes and fears. 
As best I can figure it out, I am more Jeffersonian 
because my most important single concern is for 
the freedom, and the flowering, of the human 
mind; and I have relatively greater concern for 
the ends than the means of government and 
society—long-range ends as compared with im- 
mediately effective means. In times of crisis, 
however, I find that I begin to veer in the Hamil- 
tonian direction. The two ideas of freedom and 
power may always be in conflict, and of necessity 
there must be some compromise between them, 
but until the millennium comes we can dispense 
with neither. 


We are not justified, of course, in summing up 
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a great man in a word or phrase. Jefferson, in 
his incredibly rich life, exemplified enlightenment 
and public responsibility as well as individual 
freedom. The genius of Hamilton was less diverse 
and, in my opinion, much more uneven, but he 
was more than a symbol of power, and his very 
unevenness makes him a marvelous subject for 
biography. I admire him most because he was 
positive, not negative; because he was preémi- 
nently a builder. Personally, I find him most 
endearing in his early years of struggle when he 
made his dauntless way by sheer force of talent 
and energy; and in his final days, when he suf- 
fered from sad frustration and showed himself 
at last to be an incurable romanticist. In his 
heyday he was a Colossus and his works remain 
as his enduring monument. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE approaching centenary of the death of 
Baron Friedrich Wilhelm Heinrich Alexander von 
Humboldt (1769-1859) occasions a renewed ef- 
fort at locating unpublished letters and other docu- 
ments which I had previously begun to study in 
preparation of the biography.‘ In the annals of 
science few names elicit greater versatility of 
mind, “a fountain with many outlets,” as Goethe 
called him, than Humboldt. This generation has 
all but forgotten about Humboldt’s contributions 
to science and the Americas to which great men 
like Charles Darwin and Louis Agassiz paid glow- 
ing tribute in their time. That Humboldt’s works 
are part of the American heritage nobody will 
doubt who is but superficially acquainted with 
names like Humboldt Current, Humboldt Range 
or any other of the twenty odd geographic features 
named after him. Since he was not only scientist 
and explorer but also diplomat and adviser in 
cultural affairs, a friend of kings, statesmen, emi- 
nent scientists, and men of letters, it is surprising 
how incomplete is the documentation of a man 
whose fame was acclaimed by all the world.’ 

Four years ago when I started to inquire about 
Humboldt documents, I felt disheartened over the 
fragmentation of his literary legacy and the lack 
of any concerted efforts at assembling the records 
of one so noted for his universal knowledge and 
his interpretation of the Americas. The unhappy 
fate of Humboldt’s own library as reported by von 
Hagen * suggested partial destruction in a ware- 
house fire in London and widespread scattering by 
subsequent auctions. The Second World War 
occasioned further losses in German libraries and 
archives. The Humboldt estate in Schloss Tegel 


1 Humboldt, The life and times of Alexander von 
Humboldt, New York, A. Knopf, 1955. 

2See Joseph Sabin’s Catalogue of the Library of E. 
George Squier to be sold in auction April 24, 1876, New 
York, Bangs, Merwin, which listed 181 honorary di- 
plomas and decorations by various governments and 


learned societies. Humboldt’s diploma of honorary for- 
eign membership from the American Philosophical So- 
ciety dates from 20 July, 1804. 

3'V. W. von Hagen, Was this the fate of Alexander 
von Humboldt’s library? IJsis 41: 164-167, 1950. 


near Berlin, once a showplace of the best European 
traditions, was ransacked and deprived by con- 
fiscation of portraits, books and documents.* For 
a biographer this is a discouraging record, yet it 
presents a challenge which he can ill afford to 
leave unanswered. My initial search for unpub- 
lished Humboldt manuscripts and books was not 
unrewarded inasmuch as I was able to locate ma- 
terials, and obtain new information, relating to 
various sources of documentation. I feel hopeful 
that these salvaging attempts will lead to a more 
comprehensive documentation than was hitherto 
possible although it may take many years to attain 
this goal. Inasmuch as the American Philosoph- 
ical Society has already acknowledged the merit of 
such an attempt by granting me financial aid there 
is a good chance for digging into archives in 
Europe and Latin America. This aid is grate- 
fully acknowledged in the hope that other sources 
may eventually become available for my project.* 

Meanwhile, I should like to present the first 
results of this years’ studies which concern the 
United States records of Humboldt’s literary her- 
itage. In so doing it is my pleasure to give thanks 
to the first donors of contributions to the Hum- 
boldt Centennial Fund at Columbia University: 
Mr. Walter P. Paepcke, Hon. and Mrs. Robert 
Woods Bliss, the administration of Columbia Uni- 
versity. I also wish to acknowledge the valuable 
aid rendered by various staff members of the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, 
of the Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, especially Dr. William E. Lingelbach, of the 
New York Public Library, the Butler Library of 
Columbia University, and the New-York His- 
torical Society. 


4 According to a United Press release of October 1, 
1957 from London, the documents of the brothers Hum- 
boldt were returned by Soviet authorities to a delegation 
from Eastern Germany. The German Academy of Sci- 
ences will publish several memorial volumes on Al. von 
Humboldt. 

5 Microfilms and photostats of Humboldt letters and 
related documents will be assembled in the library of the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, and se- 


lected manuscript material will be published in succeeding 
articles. 
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THE HUMBOLDT DOCUMENTATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
In appraising these sources it is necessary to 
refer first to the fate of the Humboldt library and 
thereafter to that circle of eminent Americans who 
counted it their privilege either to have befriended 
Humboldt or to have corresponded with him. 


1. NOTES ON THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 


The fate of Humboldt’s library was sealed from 
the moment he willed all his belongings to his 
servant, Karl Seifert, in 1841. At that time Hum- 
boldt may not have realized that by this last will 
and testament he unwillingly contributed to the 
unhappy fate of his legacy, and that posterity 
would come to find certain understanding for this 
strange act only by taking account of his great age 
and the dependence on the part of the aging bache- 
lor on his valet who had taken charge of his house- 
hold. One must remember that Humboldt was 
a public figure. Torn between his duties at court 
and his literary labors which continued unabated 
to his ninetieth year, he felt indebted to a man 
who formed a protective screen between the public 
and the scholar. Everybody felt like profiting 
from Humboldt’s vast knowledge, his extensive 
professional and social connections. Many rang 
the doorbell in Berlin who had no business to 
pester the famous man in his well-earned solitude. 
And it was Seifert who many times arranged for 
short-term loans when the household money was 
running short. Humboldt felt indebted to him in 
a degree posterity finds difficult to understand. 
Certain it is that Seifert made the most of his op- 
portunities. His mercenary nature made him ac- 
cept gratuities from prominent visitors. Among 
numerous Americans who came to pay their re- 
spects to the aging bachelor, such as Alexander 
D. Bache, William Corcoran, Benjamin Silliman, 
George Ticknor, Edward Everett, was Bayard 
Taylor who saw Seifert’s, not Humboldt’s, name 
on the lower door of the house. Three weeks 
after Humboldt had been interred in the family 
burial ground at Tegel near Berlin, Seifert’s son- 
in-law, Balduin Mollhausen, wrote a letter to 
William W. Corcoran, the banker and patron of 
the arts in Washington, D. C., offering him the 
Humboldt Library for sale.* 


Potsdam, June 1, 1859 
Sir, 


By the last will of Alexander von Humboldt and by 
his legal donation, Mr. Seifert, late master of the 


6 Library of Congress, Corcoran Papers, 6: 8066. 
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house of Alexander von Humboldt, now Royal Cas- 
tellan in Berlin, has become the only inheritor of the 
whole property of his deceased master. 

I am authorized by Mr. Seifert, my father-in-law, 
to make this matter known throughout the United 
States, as it is our warmest wish that the inheritance 
of Alexander von Humboldt shall not become scat- 
tered all over the world by auction, as we wish to see 
it placed in a way worthy of his memory, so that 
every member of human society may have a chance 
of looking with veneration upon things that have 
surrounded one of the greatest and best men of past 
and coming centuries, and as further I hold proofs 
in my hands that the illustrious deceased himself 
would consent with all his heart to “his inheritance 
becoming the property of the United States of 
America,” and as he has ordered “that nothing out of 
an erroneous delicacy shall be left unsold,” I take the 
liberty of informing you that Mr. Seifert is willing 
to dispose, by way of sale, of the whole inheritance. 

In this is included: the library of about 15,000 vol- 
umes, maps, charts, chronometers of gold, clocks, 
astronomical instruments of all descriptions, meteoro- 
logical instruments, copper- and stone bust of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt by David d’Anger, his portrait 
by Schnieder, numerous busts, statuettes, engravings, 
drawings, oil paintings, portraits, precious stones, 
gold-silver and platina medals, collections of natural 
history, in short everything that has been left by 
Alexander v. Humboldt to his old true servant.‘ 

If the citizens of the United States are inclined to 
acquire for the benefit of themselves and of their 
descendants the inheritance in a way and on condi- 
tion, that one worthy of the memory of Alexander 
von Humboldt, they may appoint at once their agents 
and give them the necessary authority to arrange this 
matter speedily. To name the value of the whole 
undivided property is impossible, but it will be be- 
tween eighty and a hundred thousand dollars, insured 
it is with ninety thousand prussian thalers. 

As Mr. Seifert is obliged to dispose of his property 
by the fall of this year, I ask you most respectfully to 
communicate to me as soon as possible on this sub- 
ject. Until the arrival of your answer, we will keep 
ourselves under the promise not to make any final 
arrangement, neither with Prussia nor any other 
country, provided your decision will reach us before 
the first of September next. 


I remain, Sir, 
most respectfully your obedient Servant, 
H. B. Mollhausen 


The writer of this letter, Balduin Mollhausen,* 
may have been personally known to Corcoran 


7 The end of this paragraph “To his old true servant,” 
appears cramped in the handwriting of Méllhausen as if 
it had been added upon Seifert’s insistence. 


8 Mollhausen accompanied Lieut. (later Major Gen- 
eral) A. W. Whipple on his surveying expedition to the 
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either through Mollhausen’s visit to Washington 
(1853) or in Berlin when the American patron 
visited Humboldt in the company of Millard Fill- 
more.® To Seifert’s son-in-law, Corcoran must 
have seemed the obvious choice as a prospective 
buyer of the Humboldt property. Even if the 
wealthy American would fail in the expected role 
of patron, it was likely that he would discuss this 
matter with men like Alexander D. Bache, Super- 
intendent of the U. S. Geodetic Survey, with Jo- 
seph Henry, Director of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tions, or with his friends at Harvard or with Mr. 
James Lenox in New York. In the summer of 
1859, Baron Gerolt wrote to his friend Corcoran 
from Saratoga Springs enclosing a copy of a letter 
from Mollhausen in which he said “. . . having no 
doubt that you will feel some interest in the acqui- 
sition of Alexander von Humboldt’s valuable li- 
brary and relics of various kinds. The Astor 
Library,” so the letter continues, “would like to 
have the books and manuscripts of Humboldt but 
not the articles of art.” He then suggests that 
Corcoran send Mollhausen’s letter to his friends 
at Harvard University. At that time the Smith- 
sonian Institution must have considered a bid for 
Joseph Henry, director, wrote to Corcoran on 
September 18, 1859, that he would ask MOllhausen 
for the last price for which the Humboldt library 
might be purchased. How much Corcoran valued 
Humboldt is evident from a letter which the fa- 
mous German sculptor Christian Daniel Rauch 
(1777-1857) wrote him on August 23, 1856, ask- 
ing for shipping instructions of the marble bust 
of Humboldt for which he had been commissioned 
by the American patron.*® 

Dr. Joseph Green Cogswell, librarian of the 
Astor Library in New York, had actually seen 
the Humboldt library in Berlin and referred to 
Humboldt, “It was very gratifying to hear men 
like Humboldt, and Bunsen, and Lepsius, speak 
of it as an institution, in which the world was in- 
terested, and to find many persons desirous of 
offering some valuable volume or volumes to en- 


California Coast. For his fiction stories of the American 
West, he later came to be known as the German Fenimore 
Cooper. 

®In a letter by Baron von Gerolt, the Prussian minis- 
ter in Washington, to Corcoran, dated Berlin, Sept. 19, 
1855, mention is made of a letter of introduction to Baron 
Humboldt, “who will be happy to see you with Mr. Fill- 
more, and will no doubt present you to the king.” (Li- 
brary of Congress, Corcoran Papers, 6: 8027; 7: 8324.) 

10 Library of Congress, Corcoran Papers, 6: 8079. The 


marble bust is in the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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rich its collection.” '' Its President of Trustees 
was no other than Washington Irving who had 
met Humboldt in Paris. What with all these 
eminent men trying their best to secure the Hum- 
boldt treasure for America it is by now a matter 
of record that they failed in preventing Seifert 
from having the Humboldt library scattered by 
public auction. Judging from Seifert’s mercenary 
nature it is more than probable that he refused to 
come down in his price. The erstwhile servant 
attempted to make the most of his golden chance. 

That Humboldt himself had intended his library 
to go to the United States is plausible. On one 
occasion he referred to himself as “half American.” 
But it does seem odd, to say the least, that the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin should have 
been left out of this deal. Humboldt had been 
one of its oldest and most famous members and 
had by special command of its royal patron re- 
ceived an annuity which had been his sole regular 
income after his private fortune had been spent 
on the American travels and costly publications. 
Under normal circumstances the Academy would 
have been the repository for the Humboldt Library 
and mementoes. Most probably the royal house 


would have saved this legacy if King William IV 


had still been there to honor his friend. Instead, 
an American bookseller and bibliophile, Henry 
Stevens, acquired the library in the following 
year, 1860, with the understanding that the trus- 
tees of the Astor Library would select at once 
between £2,000 and £3,000 worth, and Mr. Lenox 
had intimated that he should be glad to secure as 
usual certain of the rarities.‘* His purchase price 
of £4,000 was one fifth of the amount originally 
asked for by Seifert, and must be considered 
modest considering that the library included an 
item Humboldt had valued at between 2,800 and 
3,600 dollars: the Chalcographie du Musée Royal 
in 84 illustrated volumes. Stevens issued the cata- 
logue which bears the date 5 November 1863 on 
which the sale of the Humboldt Library was to 
take place at Messrs. S. Leigh Sotheby & John 
Wilkinson in London. That this sale actually 
occurred, or at least commenced on that date, is a 
matter of record, and so are two other auctions 
of Humboldt’s books, one reported from as early 
as 8 May 1834, and the third on 14 March, 1871."* 

11 Harry M. Lydenberg, History of the New York 
Public Library, 18, The New York Public Library, 1923. 

12 Henry Stevens, Recollections of James Lenox and 
the formation of his library, 88. Revised and elucidated 
by Victor H. Paltsis, New York Public Library, 1951. 


13 List of catalogues of English book sales, 1676-1900, 
now in the British Museum, 195, 305-334, London, British 
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Stevens reported that the proposed acquisition by 
his New York clients was forestalled by the im- 
pending outbreak of the Civil War. As it turned 
out some of the valuable items were purchased 
by E. George Squier, the American archaeologist, 
ethnologist, and diplomat, among them the en- 
tire lot of Humboldtiana (No. 4722 of Stevens’ 
catalogue ). 

The importance of this collection warrants a 
brief account of my find in the Butler Library 
of Columbia University, of what may well be 
Stevens’ own copy of his catalogue. In it are 
marked as sold “to an American gentleman” over 
one hundred items, thirty-three of which reap- 
peared in the catalogue of the E. George Squier 
library of 1876. Since the latter also contains 
the lot of ““Humboldtiana” with the 181 diplomas 
of honorary memberships in learned societies 
which figure in Stevens’ catalogue, the conclusion 
is unavoidable that Squier purchased these items 
from the Humboldt library through Stevens. The 
Columbia University copy of Stevens’ catalogue 
shows an entry that “about one half of the first 
200 pages have been sold in England.” '* Con- 
sidering the fact that the catalogue is classified 
according to the days of sale, it is easy to prove 
that the auction must have proceeded at least to 
the fourth day of sale leaving a balance of twenty- 
seven days.*® Even if, as was indicated by von 
Hagen, the warehouse fire consumed almost the 
whole of Humboldt’s library it is curious to find 
in Stevens’ catalogue how the items marked as 
sold (to E. Squier) distribute themselves over 
various lots ranging from the twelfth to the last 
day of sale. The salvaged portions were subse- 
quently sold in 1871 and among them was the 
collection of Humboldtiana which is listed again 
in Sabin’s catalogue of the E. 
library.*® 


George Squier 
When it was auctioned in New York, 


Museum, 1915. V. W. von Hagen gave a later date of 
1865 and according to him Stevens purchased the library 
from Albert Cohn of A. Asher & Co. in Berlin. 

14 A pencil note on p. 128 reveals that the Chalco- 
graphie, the most costly item, was sold to the Duc 
d’Auman, son of King Louis Philippe. 

15 Henry Stevens, Alexander von Humboldt, his early 
life, his education, his writings and books. Amer. Jour. 
of Science and Arts, 2nd ser., 99: 1-13, 1870, speaks of 
17,000 volumes of the Humboldt Library, “the most ex- 
traordinary collection of scientific books, especially those 
pertaining to the physical sciences, ever brought to- 
gether.” This article on Humboldt is fragmentary and 
was never completed. 

16 Joseph Sabin, Catalogue of the library of E. George 
Squier, Monday 24 April 1876, New York, Bangs, Mer- 
win & Co. It is possible that the voluminous papers of 
Squier preserved in the New-York Historical Society and 
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24 April 1876, no public records were left to indi- 
cate the purchaser of the valuable Humboldtiana 
collection. 

The Astor Library catalogue of 1852 proves 
that Humboldt’s works had been acquired previous 
to that date which explains why James Lenox did 
not feel inclined to duplicate many items which 
Stevens had offered previous to the London auc- 
tion of 1863. Yet it would be incorrect to say 
that the New York Public Library does not own 
volumes from the Humboldt library. The Rare 
Book Division has the first volume of the Essai 
Politique, Paris, 1811 (dedicated to Charles TV 
of Spain) with numerous corrections and the 
manuscript of a new introduction meant for the 
second edition (Paris, 1825-1827, in four vol- 
umes) with a note by Humboldt to his publisher 
Renouard in Paris.'* That other American li- 
braries may have obtained portions of Humboldt’s 
library is probable. How many are in possession 
of Humboldt autographs is of this moment diffi- 
cult to assess but that such are available is obvious 
from such inquiries and studies as I was able to 
accomplish this year. 

2. HUMBOLDT AUTOGRAPH 
AND MANUSCRIPTS 


LETTERS 


My search for these items was guided by two 
places at which Humboldt visited in the summer 


of 1804: Philadelphia and Washington. At the 
former place, Humboldt made the acquaintance 
of men like Caspar Wistar, Benjamin Smith Bar- 
ton, Dr. Benjamin Rush, John Vaughan, George 
Bartram, Peter Muhlenberg, Robert Patterson, 
Peter du Ponceau, Benjamin Say, Charles Willson 
Peale and John Bachman. Of these members of 
the American Philosophical Society, Peale, the 
painter, is the one to have left an indelible record 
of Humboldt’s visit in his portrait painting which 
is now preserved in the library of the College of 
Physicians at Philadelphia. Bachman reported in 
his recollections of Humboldt,’* “Among the few 


in the Library of Congress contain a reference to this 
sale. 

17 On the fly leaf is written in Spanish “Ejemplar en 
gran papel de la edicién trado espresamente para el autor 
y que sirvio sin duda para preparar la 2a edicién en 4 
tomos. Los 2 tomos estan Ilenos de notas numerosinas 
autografas de A. von Humboldt. El atlas es en folio 
major. Madrid, Tres mayo, 1873.” 

18 John Bachman in “Tributes and Memories,” Boston, 
1914, with contributions by M. Gydion, Robert Toombs, 
Wm. W. Hicks, the latter having obtained the original 
draft of Bachman’s speech delivered in 1869 in com- 
memoration of Humboldt at Charleston, S. C. 
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naturalists who attended [a dinner for Humboldt 
in Peale’s Museum] were the two Bartrams, 
Wilson, the ornithciogist, Lawson, his engraver, 
George Ord and a few others whose names escape 
my recollection. * Bachman’s collection of 
Humboldt letters fell prey to Sherman’s “vandal 
army” along with his whole library and collections 
of natural history “and with the exception of a 
single letter, which by accident fell into the hands 
of another member of my family, I possess no 
memorials of one who condescended to speak to 
me as a friend.” Many years later, Bachman 
visited Humboldt in Berlin and in 1838 met the 
famous naturalist at the Academy in Paris and at 
the Jardin des Plantes.’® The diary of Peale con- 
tains many references to Humboldt along with a 
brief note to Jefferson confirming their meeting 
in a Washington tavern.*° 

In Washington, Humboldt met with Thomas 
Jefferson, A. Gallatin, James Madison, Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton, Gilbert Stuart, and Stephen De- 
catur, and probably also with Z. M. Pike whom 
Humboldt accused later in a letter to Jefferson of 
keeping his original map of New Spain which 
enabled the English map-maker Arrowsmith to 
plagiarize this work. Of all these historic per- 
sonalities Humboldt kept up a fairly steady cor- 
respondence with Thomas Jefferson who had 
played host at Monticello. Some twenty letters 
have so far been recorded, most of them being 
found in the Jefferson papers at the Library of 
Congress. In addition to these there exists in 
the library of the American Philosophical Society 
a precious item: an English translation by Jeffer- 
son’s hand of Humboldt’s first authentic sketch of 
his American travels. It was accompanied by a 
brief note to Jefferson mailed on the day of Hum- 
boldt’s departure from the mouth of the Delaware. 
Jefferson letters to Humboldt may be expected in 
the archives which were allegedly returned to 
East Germany this year. The correspondence 
with Madison is represented by nine letters in the 
Madison Papers of the Library of Congress. Here 
also are Humboldt letters to W. W. Corcoran, 
Matthew F. Maury, and William Thornton. Ref- 


19 Here Bachman saw Humboldt with his coat off, in 
an apron that covered his whole body, dissecting an 
animal that had just died in the menagerie. Then they 
all went out briefly with the other staff members to have 
some lunch and watch the monkeys in the garden. “I 
noticed,” said Bachman, “that Humboldt exerted himself 
to be as gay and happy as any in this most interesting 
group of onlookers.” 

20 Library of Congress, Chas. W. Peale Papers. 
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erences to Humboldt may here be found in the 
papers of Henry Lee, Alexander D. Bache, and 
David B. Warden, the American Consul in Paris 
for whom Humboldt intervened when Warden 
was recalled from his post. 

An interesting light on Humboldt’s influence on 
American scientific institutions is thrown by Alex- 
ander Dallas Bache, the Superintendent of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, who acknowl- 
edged in a commemorative speech for Humboldt 
in 1869 that his institution was saved from ex- 
tinction by the intervention of Humboldt and 
Francois Arago (the eminent French physicist 
and statesman ) at a time when budget restrictions 
threatened its existence.*‘ Many references to 
Humboldt may be found in the calendar of the 
correspondence of Thomas Jefferson.** 

Among the papers of Albert Gallatin in the 
New-York Historical Society, I found eighteen 
Humboldt letters, sixteen of which were written 
to Gallatin between the years 1804 and 1838 and 
three from Gallatin to Humboldt dating from 1836 
to 1842. Other items include an introductory note 
by Gallatin to George Folsom, known for the first 
translation of the Dispatches of Hernando Cortéz 
and a former president of the American Ethno- 
logical and Geographical Societies in New York, 
who visited Humboldt in 1843. In the same col- 
lection appears a letter to Gallatin from Henry 
Wheaton who was the American minister to 
Prussia in 1837, and with whom Humboldt cor- 
responded subsequently as indicated by a letter 
preserved in the Morgan Library. 

Apart from the prominent Americans previ- 
ously mentioned are those members of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society who either visited with 
Humboldt in Paris and Berlin or corresponded 
with him: Louis Agassiz from Harvard Univer- 
sity, George Bancroft, statesman and _ historian, 
Lorin Blodget, climatologist and statistician of the 
Smithsonian Institution, James Buchanan, fifteenth 
president of the United States, Judge Charles P. 
Daly, director of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, Edward Everett, statesman and _ brilliant 
orator from Massachusetts, David Hosack, physi- 
cian and naturalist, the author Washington Irving, 
John P. Kennedy, author and statesman, Captain 
F. M. Maury, oceanographer of the U. S. Navy. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, artist and inventor of the 


21 Alexander D. Bache Papers, Library of Congress, 
4: 1177-1184. 

22 Bull. of the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the 
Department of State 6, 8, and 10, June 1903. 
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telegraph, William H. Prescott, author and his- 
torian, John Lloyd Stephens, the Maya explorer- 
archaeologist, and George Ticknor, the influential 
educator from Harvard University. For all of 
these men documentary materials exist and need 
be searched for Humboldt letters. My recent 
studies of the Bancroft and Morse papers in the 
Library of Congress yielded no Humboldt letters ; 
yet this does not exclude the possibility of finding 
such at other places considering that such major 
collections can usually be supplemented by sources 
found in other institutions. 

In addition to these members of the Society, 
mention must also be made of other historic Amer- 
icans like the explorer Charles Frémont and Mil- 
lard Fillmore, thirteenth president of-the United 
States, and Francis Lieber, the political scientist 
and educator of Columbia University. Frémont’s 
contributions to the opening of the American west 
along with his fervent advocacy of the anti-slavery 
movement prompted Humboldt to have Frémont 
invested with the knighthood of the peace class of 
the order “Pour le mérite,” then the highest Ger- 
man distinction conferred for exceptional contri- 
butions to knowledge and the arts. Unhappily 
this correspondence between Humboldt and Fré- 
mont perished with the rest of the Frémont papers. 


Millard Fillmore visited Humboldt in the company 
of Wm. M. Corcoran in Berlin as did the painter 
Moses Wright from Boston ** and the ethnologist 
and artist George Catlin as well as many American 
diplomats accredited to the courts in Berlin and 


Paris. A complete listing of these diplomats 
might possibly yield some information hitherto 
unappreciated. 

Other names such as appear on the diplomas of 
Humboldt’s honorary memberships of learned so- 
cieties in the United States may conceivably lead 
to additional sources of correspondence. Such 
names are given on the following list of societies, 
nine in all, which paid tribute to Humboldt’s con- 
tributions to the Americas and to learning in 
general : 

23 He painted Humboldt in Berlin in 1852. The por- 
trait is now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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American Philosophical Society, 20 July 1804, 
Thomas Jefferson, R. Patterson, C. Wistar, 
Jr., Benjamin Smith Barton. 

American Antiquarian Society, 23 October 
1816. Isaiah Thomas and Rejoice Newton. 

New-York Historical Society, 9 May 1820. 
Dr. L. Spalding. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 30 
January 1822, John Quincy Adams, John T. 
Kirkland. 

Lyceum of Natural History of New York, 12 
September 1827: Joseph Delafield, Abraham 
Halsey. 

Geological Society of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, 26 February 1834. Andres del Rio, 
Henry T. Terrence. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
31 December 1842. William Hernbel, John 
Price Wetherill, Samuel George Morton, 
M.D. 

American Ethnological Society, New York, 10 
June 1843. Albert Gallatin. 

American Geographical and Statistical Society, 
New York, 6 November 1856. F. L. Hawks. 

Two of Humboldt’s American acquaintances, 
George Bancroft and Washington Irving, had met 
the famous naturalist in Paris and while it is un- 
likely that Irving found reason for exchanging 
letters with Humboldt it is known that Bancroft 
sought Humboldt’s opmion on two occasions in 
1821 and in 1847.** The Bancroft papers in the 
New York Public Library contain no Humboldt 
letters though such may be expected from other 
Bancroft sources. Of some promise are the cor- 
respondences of Charles Patrick Daly, the former 
president of the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society of New York, and the papers of 
William Hickling Prescott in addition to some 
government sources such as the United States 
Archives and the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C.*° 


24 See footnote (1) p. 267 and p. 347. 

25 An inquiry at the Grolier Club in New York re- 
vealed that there is no collector of Humboldt autographs 
among its members. 
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WuHeEn Charles V returned to Italy in triumph 
in November, 1535, after his ephemeral victory 
in the campaign in Tunis, he was greeted with 
the news of the death of Francesco Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, and the reversion of the title of the 
duchy to him as Emperor. Almost immediately 
the French ambassadors reached Naples to renew 
the claim of the French king to his hereditary 
right to Milan. Desultory negotiations were car- 
ried on between the French and the Imperial 
agents until the news of Francis’s invasion of the 
Duchy of Savoy in February, 1536, closed the 
door to further talk. We need not discuss in 
detail the events of the following months: the 
Emperor’s diatribe against Francis in the presence 
of the Pope, the Consistory of Cardinals, and the 
foreign ambassadors in April; his disastrous in- 
vasion of Provence and his retreat to Genoa 
during the summer. The campaign had been 
ruinous for the French as well, for Provence had 
been laid waste by Montmorency’s policy of the 
“scorched earth.” When Charles returned to 
Spain in November, 1536, both contestants were 
exhausted, financially and in military potential; 
both were anxious for a breathing-space, for a 
truce, if not for a lasting peace. 

In spite of earlier failures, Pope Paolo III 
continued throughout 1537 to urge further nego- 
tiations between Charles and Francis with a view 
to arriving at an understanding. On February 15 
he wrote to the Emperor that he was sending the 
Bishop of Reate to discuss the question." The 
Bishop, who brought letters of recommendation 
to the Emperor’s counsellors, Francisco de los 
Cobos and Granvelle, was in Valladolid in March 
and on the twenty-seventh of the month, Charles 
prepared an answer to his mission, pointing out 
that he had always been anxious for peace and 
that while he was in Italy he had made definite 
offers to Francis, who had not even acknowledged 
them.* A few days later Martin de Salinas, the 

1 Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland, Abt. 1, Band 2: 
116. 


2 Gayangos, Calendar of letters, despatches, and state 
papers ... Spain § (2): 344. 


ambassador of King Ferdinand of Hungary at 
the Imperial Court, sent his master a copy of the 
Emperor's reply, with the comment “And so his 
visit was in vain.” * 

Again on June 16 both the Pope and the College 
of Cardinals addressed an appeal to the Emperor 
to appoint plenipotentiaries to start negotiations.* 
Charles did not reply until after he reached 
Monzon in August, when once more he defended 
his position and insisted that the next move must 
come from Francis.* Meanwhile, representatives 
of the French king and of Maria, Regent of 
Flanders, had signed a truce on July 30 at Bomy, 
providing for a cessation of hostilities on the 
Flemish front for a period of ten months. Maria 
promptly sent Cornelius Schepper to Spain to 
secure the Emperor’s ratification. He was at 
Monzon early in September; Cobos wrote to 
Queen Eleanor on the twelfth to report his ar- 
rival;* on the fifteenth Charles sent a long dis- 
patch to his ambassador in Rome, the Marqués 
de Aguilar, regarding his mission.’ 

Schepper had passed through France, thanks 
to a safe-conduct, and on the way he had had an 
opportunity to talk to the King and Queen and 
to the Grand Master, Montmorency. He reported 
that he had found them all, especially the Queen 
and Montmorency, more anxious than ever to find 
a way to peace and that they had suggested the 
possibility of a meeting between Eleanor and 
Maria of Flanders, thinking no doubt of another 
‘Ladies’ Peace” like that of 1529. The Emperor 
did not approve of this solution, but he at once 
sent Schepper back to France with a proposal that 
he and Francis, together with their representa- 
tives, should meet near the border, either at Per- 
pignan or Narbonne, and reach an agreement.* 
From France, on September 26, Schepper re- 
ported that Francis was still disposed to negotiate 


8 Cartas, 799. 

+ ASimancas, Estado, K 1642, nos. 13-14. 
5 I[bid., no. 16. 

6 Tbid., nos. 18-19. 

7 Gayangos, op. cit., 376-377. 

8 Salinas, Cartas, 815-817. 
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and was sending an ambassador to discuss details. 
The courier bearing his report reached Monzon 
on October 5; he was followed a few days later 
by the French ambassador, Claude Dodieu, sei- 
gneur de Velly. 

After ten days of discussion with Granvelle and 
Cobos, the three commissioners reached an agree- 
ment as to the terms of the interview. 


The repre- 
sentatives of 


Francis would be the Cardinal of 
Lorraine and Anne de Montmorency; Granvelle 
and Cobos would represent the Emperor. The 
Emperor was to be in Barcelona on November 20, 
his agents at Perpignan; on the same day, Francis 
would be in Avignon, while his spokesmen would 
be at Narbonne. An armistice was to be ap- 
proved, whereby French troops would be with- 
drawn from Italy during the negotiations.”* 

In another document Cobos and Granvelle re- 
ported to the Emperor the terms of the agreement, 
adding that they had insisted that the Duke of 
Savoy be restored to his estates, but that Velly 
had replied that his instructions were limited to 
arranging for the interview. They also reported 
that Velly had explained the King’s choice of 
representatives on the ground that the Cardinal 
had always shown his desire for peace, and that 
Montmorency was the person best informed as 
to his master’s intentions. Velly left Monzon on 
October 19, promising to be back with the King’s 
reply by November 5. But he did not 
until the eleventh.’® 

Francis’s reply was favorable, so that it was 
possible to reach an agreement quickly. On No- 
vember 16, Velly, Granvelle, and Cobos signed 
the document. The only changes were those made 
necessary by the delay: the representatives of both 
sides were to be at the appointed places on Decem- 
ber 17, instead of November 20; Francis would 
be at Montpellier, instead of Avignon. The truce 
was to last three months.'"' On November 18, 
the Cortes of Aragon and Catalufia, which had 
been in session for more than three months, finally 
ended its deliberations, with the usual plea to the 
Emperor to stay in Spain instead of wandering 
all over Europe and Africa and with the usual 
grant of a subsidy to the Crown. The next day 
the Emperor left hurriedly for Valladolid to visit 
the Empress and to complete his preparations for 
the meeting on the French border. 


arrive 


® ASimancas, loc. cit., no. 20. 

10 Gayangos, of. cit., 382, 390; Salinas, Cartas, 820. 

11 Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique 4 (2): 154- 
157; Publicatione della trequa & maneggio di pace tra la 
Cesarea Maesta e'l Christianissimo Re di 
[1538]; British Museum, MS. Harl., 282. 
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Before he left Monzon, Granvelle and Cobos 
drew up a list of questions on which they needed 
his instructions, if they were to negotiate prop- 
erly."* It is a long list, of 108 paragraphs, dis- 
cussing every possible aspect of the matters under 
dispute, beginning with the problem of Milan and 
touching all parts of the Empire. As the result 
of their conferences with the Emperor they now 
drew up a list of his chief demands, under some 
nineteen paragraphs. The order of presentation 
is significant as revealing the guiding principles 
of Charles’ policy: his role as “Defender of the 
Faith” and his dynastic obligations. They begin 
with the actions which he called on Francis to 
undertake : to join in the Church Council; to join 
in the war against the Turks; to restore the Duke 
of Savoy (his brother-in-law); to confirm the 
treaties of Madrid (1526) and Cambrai (1529) ; 
to desist from further attacks on himself and on 
his brother, Ferdinand of Hungary. Not until 
the eighth paragraph do we come to the question 
of Milan: a proposal for the marriage of Francis’s 
second son, the Duke of Orleans, to the second 
daughter of King Ferdinand, the Infanta Ana, 
then nine years old, and for the ultimate investi- 
ture of Milan to the Duke, when the marriage 
had been consummated. It is undoubtedly this 
list which served Granvelle and Cobos as the basis 
for their negotiations.** 

They left Monzon for Barcelona on November 
23. Early in December, Cobos wrote to Juan 
Vazquez de Molina, secretary of the Empress, 
that there were no new developments, except that 
reports from France still indicated that they 
wanted peace; “We'll soon know the answer to 
the secret,” he added."* During the following 
days they were busy completing the final arrange- 
ments with Velly. On December 12, escorted by 
a gallant troupe of courtiers, they started for 
Perpignan, where they arrived on the appointed 
day."* The next day a representative of the 
French came to announce that the French am- 
bassadors were at Leocate. On the nineteenth 
Granvelle and Cobos sent Francisco de Mendoza, 
bishop-elect of Jaén, and Gutierre Lopez de 
Padilla to Leocate to make the final arrangements 
for the conference."* 


12 ASimancas, Joc. cit., no. 21; summarized in Gayan- 
gos, op. cit. § (2): 393-415. 


13 ASimancas, loc. cit., no. 36b. 

14 ASimancas, Estado, 268. 

15 Salinas, Cartas, 825-826. 

16 This and the following paragraphs are based on 
ASimancas, Estado, K 1642 (Nos. 24-26, 29-33, 36-40, 
47-49) and K 1643, no. 120. 
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Lying across the then border between France 
and Spain is a long lagoon, separated from the 
sea by a narrow sand bar. At the northern end 
of the lagoon was Leocate; at the southern ex- 
tremity was Salsas, with its important fortress. 
Halfway between the towns, on the sand bar, were 
a few fishermen’s cabins and here, in this “no 
man’s land,” they agreed to hold their meetings. 
Each side was to come with only fifty attendants, 
unarmed except for their swords. Cobos pre- 
served the list of those who were to accompany 
him and Granvelle : fourteen gentlemen with Gran- 
velle, including Martin de Salinas, representing 
the interests of King Ferdinand, and forty gentle- 
men and attendants with Cobos. It is striking 
that Francisco de Mendoza was the only prelate 
in the group and that not one of the Spanish 
grandees was present. Most of them were kins- 
men or henchmen of Cobos. 

On Friday morning, December 21, the envoys 
of both sides started for the rendez-vous. The 
French arrived first at the cabins and as the Span- 
ish group approached, Montmorency, mounted on 
a mule and escorted by a goodly company of 
prelates and courtiers, came out a few hundred 
yards to meet them. After some discussion as to 
who should lead the way, he finally joined the 
Spaniards and together they proceeded to the 
meeting-place. As they rode along, there was a 
fair exchange of mutual respect and common de- 
sire for peace. When they came up to the first 
cabin, the Cardinal of Lorraine with a group of 
priests and courtiers came out to greet them with 
evident signs of pleasure, and as soon as they had 
dismounted, the four envoys went into one of the 
cabins, where the Cardinal had prepared a little 
room as a chapel, the walls hung with crimson 
satin tapestry, decorated with bands of cloth of 
gold and with the Cardinal's arms. 

As soon as they were seated at a table, two on 
each side facing each other, the Cardinal made a 
little speech: Our Lord had said that where two 
or three were gathered together in His name, 
there would He be also. And now there were 
four of them, in a church, for the lofty purpose 
of peace, and he firmly believed that God would 
be present with them, especially in view of the 
good will of the Emperor and the King, and the 
desires of the Grand Master and himself, which 
he was confident that Granvelle and Cobos shared. 
He was particularly hopeful, he said, because the 
Emperor had named as his representatives Cobos, 
whose reputation (here Cobos originally wrote 
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“fame’’) they had heard of, and Granvelle, with 
whom they had long been acquainted. 

To this Granvelle made appropriate answer, 
assuring him of their own desire for peace and 
their confidence in the Cardinal and the Grand 
Master. And well he might be hopeful, for Mont- 
morency had repeatedly shown his readiness to 
negotiate and the Cardinal of Lorraine, on his 
mission to Italy in April, 1536, had actually 
ordered the French commander in Piedmont to 
withdraw his troops to Turin, in order to keep 
the door open for further discussions. Surely, 
if peace had depended only on the good will and 
sincere desire of these four men, the negotiations 
would have had a happy outcome. 

The French asked Granvelle and' Cobos to pre- 
sent their view first and they stated their position 
in conformity with their instructions. But almost 
immediately the issue turned to particulars: the 
investiture of Milan, the restoration of Savoy and 
of the town of Hesdin, recently captured by the 
French. The French envoys, in the name of their 
King, insisted that as a first step the Emperor 
must at once turn over Milan to Francis; when 
that was done, he would be willing to discuss the 
other problems. The Emperor’s representatives 
were no less insistent that they must first have the 
assurance that Francis would join the Emperor 
in his support of the Council and the campaign 
against the Turks, and in his demand for the 
restoration of Savoy. And so for more than four 
hours they debated the issues at stake, amiably 
enough but with no meeting of minds. In fact, 
Granvelle and Cobos were so discouraged that 
they proposed returning to Perpignan, but the 
French persuaded them to wait until Sunday: by 
that time they hoped to have further instructions 
from the King, who was at Montpellier. And so 
they returned to Salsas, where Velly came to visit 
them that night to apologize for his failure to 
accompany them to their lodgings and to report 
that he had sent a dispatch to the King. After 
his conference with the Spanish envoys, he re- 
turned to Leocate to tell his associates what he 
had learned. On Saturday he again came to 


Salsas with further suggestions for a compromise. 

The French messenger had not returned on 
Sunday and the Spaniards remained in’ Salsas, 
lodged in the town, not in the fortress, for they 
were afraid that the French would take advantage 
of the opportunity to reconnoitre the strength of 


the fortress. As a matter of fact, that is precisely 
what happened, for Montmorency succeeded in 
getting one of his servants into the castle in dis- 
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guise and so secured a report on its fortifications 
and armament. Early Monday morning the secre- 
tary of the Grand Master came to Salsas to report 
the arrival of the King’s messenger. Since it was 
Christmas Eve and a fast-day, they agreed to meet 
at noon in the cabin. This time the Spaniards 
arrived first and they returned the compliment of 
the French by going out to meet them and escort 
them to the meeting place. Francis had not 
changed his position: Milan must be handed over 
as a preliminary to further discussion. Granvelle 
and Cobos now proposed a personal meeting be- 
tween Charles and Francis. The French appeared 
to be favorable; they even raised the question as 
to whether Queen Eleanor should be invited too. 
So they adjourned to meet on Christmas, but 
again Velly came to Salsas that night to say that 
they were sending for further clarification. 

The Grand Master was ill on December 26, but 
they met again on the twenty-seventh. This time 
the French raised certain new issues.’ One was 
the “red herring” of Navarre, for Francis now 
suggested that he might return Savoy to the Duke, 
provided that he raze the fortresses between Milan 
and the Alps and that Henri d’Albret’s long- 
standing claim to Navarre were favorably settled. 
As for Hesdin, he might restore the town to the 
Emperor, if the latter would give him back Asti 
or Tournai. In the matter of Milan, he was pre- 
pared to agree to hold it for five years and then 
turn it over to the Duke of Orleans. He saw no 
reason for a personal interview with Charles until 
their envoys had reached an agreement. Gran- 
velle and Cobos now presented a written state- 
ment of their minimum terms. The three major 
points were: the transfer of Milan to the Duke 
of Orleans and at the end of three years, French 
aid against the Turks, French support of the 
Council; to the first the French could not agree. 
Faced with this conflict Granvelle and Cobos now 
decided to consult with the Emperor. On De- 
cember 31 they dispatched the secretary Idiaquez 
to Barcelona (the Emperor arrived there that 
day), with a detailed account of the proceedings 
thus far and a request for instructions concerning 
their future course of action. 

There was another meeting of the delegates 
after Idiaquez left on the thirty-first and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1538, Granvelle and Cobos wrote again to 
the Emperor urging him to consult with the 
Cardinal of Sigiienza (Garcia de Loaisa) and to 
send his reply promptly, because the French were 


17 Ribier, Lettres et mémoires d’estat 1: 336; Decrue, 
Anne de Montmorency, 334. 
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learning too much about the Spanish fortifications 
on the frontier. Idiaquez reached Barcelona late 
on January 2 and at midnight Charles sent him 
back to Salsas with oral instructions: a renewal 
of the original terms, a proposal for a truce and 
for a meeting between Francis and the Emperor. 
Idiaquez was back at Salsas on the fourth and the 
Emperor’s reply left his representatives troubled 
and perplexed. In their anxiety they once more 
sent Idiaquez to the Emperor, proposing certain 
minor compromises and asking for an immediate 
specific answer. On Thursday evening, January 
8, Idiaquez wrote two letters to his superiors. He 
had delivered their messages to the Emperor and 
the Cardinal of Sigtienza had read them. But 
nothing that they had said could move the Em- 
peror to change his mind. In fact he was ready 
to terminate the discussion at once, saying there 
was no use in talking about anything except a 
truce, until he and the Cardinal reminded him that 
he must at least answer his representatives’ ques- 
tions. And so he was sending a clear, but un- 
yielding reply. And Idiaquez added that the 
Cardinal wished to have it recorded that he would 
have approved of their proposal to grant the duchy 
of Milan to the Duke of Orleans within a year. 

In a second letter to Cobos, Idiaquez made the 
interesting comment that in the course of the dis- 
cussion the Emperor had said that he had been 
thinking of other courses of action, but that it 
was not yet time to state them, nor would he 
reveal them to his counsellors, or even to his wife, 
until the opportune moment came. When the 
Cardinal suggested that he ought at least to inform 
his representatives, to guide them in their negotia- 
tions, the Emperor replied that, if he could, he 
would hide them from his own mind and that he 
would not reveal them. Idiaquez remarked to 
Cobos: “You, sir, who know him better than any- 
one, can interpret what he means.” A few days 
later, in another letter to Cobos he returned to the 
same theme. “His Majesty’—he wrote—‘has 


thought up some great speeches and undertakings 
that every now and then start to appear and then 


close up again.” We shall have occasion later to 
return to these dark sayings.*® 

The Emperor’s clear and uncompromising reply 
was dispatched by special courier on the evening 
of the eighth and reached Salsas at nightfall on 
the ninth. The next morning Granvelle and Cobos 


met with the French and conveyed to them the 
18 These two letters (K 1642, nos. 48-49) are printed, 


wrongly dated January 15, in Rassow, Die Kaiser-ldee 
Karls V,, 431-432, with a number of faulty transcriptions. 
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Emperor’s decision. 
Idiaquez : 


That night they wrote to 


We are troubled that the negotiations have not turned 
out as we desired, yet we are satisfied that we have 
done everything within our power, in accordance 
with His Majesty’s intention and command, and that 
we have kept him clearly informed of what was 
transpiring and of our own thoughts and opinions, 
with the fidelity and good-will which we have always 
shown in his service. God grant that he has chosen 
the wise course. 


This marks the end of the negotiations for peace. 
All that could be salvaged now was a truce. The 
commissioners met at the cabin for the last time 
on January 11. The French proposed a truce for 
a long period and in this the Imperial representa- 
tives concurred. But in spite of the support of 
the Cardinal of Sigtenza, who argued for a mini- 
mum of two years, the Emperor was adamant and 
refused to consider anything other than a brief 
period. Undoubtedly he had set his heart on an 
early meeting with Francis at Nice, in which the 
Pope would participate. The French delegates 
departed for Narbonne on the night of the elev- 
enth. On the fourteenth Granvelle and Cobos had 
received the Emperor’s reply and dispatched Cor- 
nelius Schepper to carry to the French ambas- 
sadors their proposal that a truce until June 1 be 
approved. That afternoon they left Salsas for 
Perpignan. The next day came a letter from 
Schepper that the French had raised no objection 
but that they must consult with the King, who 
had already left Montpellier for Lyons. On the 
sixteenth they instructed him to return to the 
French court to complete the truce."® Before they 
left Perpignan, the Papal legate, Cardinal Jaco- 
bazzi, on his way to Barcelona, had a long talk 
with them and once more reported the strong 
desire for peace that he had found in France and 
his belief that a compromise on Milan was still 
possible. And so the door to the conference at 
Nice was still open. A week later the Spanish 
company had returned to Barcelona. 

In all this controversy the most striking feature 
is the Emperor’s desire for a personal meeting 
with his rival. Already in September, 1537, he 
had written to his sister, Queen Eleanor, suggest- 
ing that she use her influence to persuade her 
husband to agree to a meeting at Narbonne or 
Perpignan. When the truce and plans for a meet- 
ing of the ambassadors were agreed upon at 
Monzon on November 16, the Emperor at once 


"19 Dumont, op. cit. 4 (2) : 159. 
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set about plans for his own share in the meeting: 
he must come to the interview with all the pomp 
and majesty possible. At Valladolid on Decem- 
ber 7 he negotiated a loan with three Genoese 
bankers and he started gathering the necessary 
equipment—tapestries, liveries for his servants, 
and other evidences of splendor. It was said that 
it took one-hundred and fifty carts to transport 
all his finery to Barcelona. At the same time he 
instructed several of the great nobles—the Con- 
destable of Castile, the Duque del Infantado, the 
Duque de Najera, the Marqués de Escalona—to 
go to Barcelona with their suites, to accompany 
him with proper ceremony to the interview. So 
great was his eagerness to arrive in time that he 
did not wait to spend Christmas with the Empress 
but left Valladolid on December 21. He made 
the trip to Barcelona in the almost record time of 
ten days.*° 

Events at the border soon disillusioned him; 
on January 14, convinced that there was no pos- 
sibility of a meeting with Francis, he wrote to 
the Empress and to the four grandees whom he 
had summoned that the plans were cancelled. But 
even so, he had not given up all hope. From 
then on his efforts were directed to the conclusion 
of a brief truce, looking forward to a meeting at 
Nice, with the participation of the Pope. But the 
meeting there and the subsequent personal inter- 
view at Aigues-Mortes in July, 1538, are another 
story. 

It is most probable that the Emperor's eager- 
ness to meet with Francis was motivated by his 
conviction that in a personal interview he could 
persuade him to join in an enterprise with which 
he had been toying ever since his return from 
Tunis: the conquest of Constantinople. His Bur- 
gundian ancestors had been Crusaders; here was 
his opportunity, as leader of Christendom, to carry 
the war against the infidel into their own strong- 
hold in a new Holy Crusade. The dispatches of 
the year 1538 frequently refer to a major under- 
taking in this direction; once or twice the word 
“Constantinople” appears, Certainly his sister, 
Queen Maria, had been consulted, for she wrote 
him an eloquent letter pointing out the difficulties 
and dangers of such an enterprise.** It is certain, 
too, that he talked about it to Francis at Aigues- 
Mortes in July, 1538; the Dauphin and his brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, asked their father for permis- 
sion to take part in the expedition to Constanti- 


"20 Gante, Pedro de, Relaciones, 15-16; Rassow, op. cit., 
323. 
21 Brandi, The emperor Charles V, 414-415. 
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nople, in case he could not go in person.” But the 
defeat of Andrea Doria by Barbarrossa at Prevesa 
and the disastrous failure of the attack on Algiers 
in 1541 finally shattered Charles’s dream. Hence- 
forth he turned to negotiations with the Turks. 
The great plan which the Emperor was ponder- 
ing, reported by Idiaquez from Barcelona early 
in 1538, was undoubtedly the attack on Constanti- 
nople. His unwillingness to reveal it to his coun- 
sellors stemmed from his realization that neither 
they nor the Council of Castile would support the 
proposal. If he could not reveal it to the Em- 
press, it was because she was so upset and tearful, 
whenever there was mention of his leaving her 
and Spain again. But by now he had convinced 
himself that he had a divine mission; only the 
logic of circumstance diverted him from that call. 
It must be said that the negotiations in the cabin 
on the border were doomed to failure before they 
began. Both Charles and Francis entered the dis- 
cussion with minimum demands which they knew 
would be unacceptable to the other party ; neither 
of them would concede any of the compromises 
which their representatives proposed. In reality 
there was no possible compromise between them. 
The possession of Milan was the essential issue 


22 Gante, op. cit., 47. 
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for both of them. For Francis it meant escape 
from encirclement and the door to Italy and 
Naples; for Charles it was at once the preserva- 
tion of an Imperial fief and the maintenance of a 
line of communication between Spain, via Genoa, 
and Germany. But deeper than the issue of Milan 
was the rivalry for European power that had 
begun in their youth and that lasted for thirty 
years. They were strikingly different tempera- 
Francis was a realist, offering no excuses 
for his claims other than his demand for the ex- 
pansion of France. Charles, on the other hand, 
was a dreamer. Because of his early training 
under Chiévres and his Burgundian counsellors 
he had grown up with the belief that he was 
called to maintain the prestige of his dynasty. 
Gattinara had convinced him that as Emperor he 
had a divine mission as “Defender of the Faith.” 
This difference in their attitude was patent in the 
order in which they presented their conditions for 
negotiation. Francis began with Milan; Charles’s 
first demands were the Church Council, the war 
against the Turk, the restoration of his brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Savoy. It is not surprising 
that their representatives, in spite of good will and 
sincere desire for peace, could find no common 
ground. The war went on—now cold, now hot. 


ments. 





THE UNITED STATES VIEWS RUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE 
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IN THE late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries a newly-born American republic could 
not remove its gaze from a turbulent European 
continent. While the center of the stage was oc- 
cupied by expansionist France, the Russian bear 
could be seen emerging from his plains and 
steppes. A Corsican adventurer arose from the 
ruins of the French Revolution, marched across 
Europe in seven-league boots, and even invaded 
the Russian land. And wonder of wonders! The 
autocrat of Russia marched back across the conti- 
nent to the city on the banks of the Seine! Never 
before had Russia been so important in the affairs 
of western civilization. 

To Americans, Russia was the least known of 
the European countries. American and Russian 
developments, however, did meet at a number of 
points. Russia, like the United States, was an 
exporter of raw materials. The rights of neutrals 
in a world at war concerned both countries. Back 
in 1780 Catherine the Great had been a major 
figure in the “Armed Neutrality of the North.” 
There were reports, furthermore, of Tsar Alex- 
ander’s liberal proclivities. Was it possible, as 
Thomas Jefferson hoped, that the age would wit- 
ness the extension of “the rights of man” even to 
that distant land?* Most important of all gen- 
erally was Russian involvement with the French 
Revolution and Napoleon and their wars. The 
American republic was buffeted by the same 
storms. 

The opinions of Russia held by Americans in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
though influenced by the few acts of the autocracy 
which affected this country, were based primarily 
on Russia’s relations with western Europe. The 
major problems of western civilization were fo- 
cused in France. American attitudes toward the 
French Revolution, the supposed relation of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to the revolution, the war be- 
tween France and its inveterate enemy Great 
Britain, and the relations between the United 
States and those two powers were crucial in de- 
termining the attitudes toward Russia.” 


1 See below, pp. 149-150. 


2 For attitudes toward Napoleon see Joseph I. Shulim, 
The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte: a study in 


Conservative Federalists easily learned to hate 
the French Revolution and its offspring Napoleon.* 
Commercial interests enmeshed in the British 
economy, and their friends and associates in that 
social and cultural milieu, were extremely sympa- 
thetic toward “the mother country.” Especially 
from the renewal of the Anglo-French war in 1803 
staunch Federalists condemned the Napoleonic 
régime as a vicious military despotism bent upon 
world conquest. “Britain’s fast-anchored isle” 
in the words of the violent Federalist Senator 
from Massachusetts, Timothy Pickering, was the 
world’s last hope.* That England was the bulwark 
of the United States against the Napoleonic men- 
ace became the idée fixe of Federalism. This 
political war cry became shriller and more hys- 
terical with the passing years. Bitter against the 
Republican administrations and what they con- 
sidered their anti-English policies, die-hard Fed- 
eralists castigated Jefferson, Madison, and the 
whole caboodle of “Jacobinic aristocrats” as tools 
of the “Imperial Jacobin.”* The War of 1812 
was merely “Mr. Madison’s War.” 

Among the majority Republicans, the admirers 
of the French Revolution, most believed that “the 
republican hero” General Bonaparte had tarnished 
his fame with the coup d’état of Brumaire, be- 
trayed the revolution by becoming Consul for Life, 
and confirmed his treason to the cause of repub- 
licanism by taking the title of Emperor. Amer- 
ican disputes with both France and Great Britain 
American opinion, Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, No. 572; New York, 
1952. In this work a thorough study was made of 
opinions in the especially prominent state of Virginia. 
Although Virginian opinion had its local peculiarities, 
it was not, on the whole, divorced from that of the rest 
of the nation. Permission to reprint portions of this 
work was granted by the Columbia University Press. 

%For a short period, in the early years of the Con- 
sulate, many Federalists praised Napoleon’s strong gov- 
ernment as an antidote to the “anarchic” 
Shulim, op. cit., 77, 107-109, 121-124. 

* Toast at a dinner in Boston, June 11, 1810, for the 
British minister Francis James Jackson, who was persona 
non grata with the Republican administration. Charles 


W. Upham, The life of Timothy Pickering 4: 172, 
Boston, 1873. 


5 Vide, e.g., the hysterical article signed “Firelock” ir 
the Fredericksburg Virginia Herald, October 4, 1808. 
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after the establishment of the Empire created Re- 
publican uncertainty for a time with regard to 
European international developments. But in the 
latter half of the Napoleonic era, though frequently 
critical of Napoleon’s policy toward the United 
States, Republican anger toward Great Britain 
grew even more. When the United States finally 
became involved in war with “perfidious Albion,” 
Napoleon’s campaigns seemed to many administra- 
tion supporters as a godsend. 

The opinions of Federalists and Republicans 
concerning such major developments in western 
civilization were reflected in their attitudes toward 
Russia. 


Franco-Russian relations took an auspicious 
turn early in the Consulate. Tsar Paul withdrew 
from the second coalition, concluded peace with the 
First Consul, and formed the second Armed Neu- 
trality against England. 

The conservative pro-British Federalist lawyer 
Fisher Ames of Massachusetts, in a series of 
articles in the Boston Mercury and New England 
Palladium in 1801, considered whether Russia’s 
volte-face could be accounted for by the whim of 
the Tsar, “the madman,” or the needs of Russia. 


Could the Russian motive be French support for 
its designs on the Ottoman Empire? 
would never grant it.) 


(France 
Russia was still an un- 
known country. “... It is an empire so vast, so 
new, so motley, and so barbarous; it is such a 
Babel, whose tongues are yet so confused ; a gigan- 
tic infant that changes so often by its growth, and 
so much oftener by caprice....” It was commit- 
ting a grave error in opposing Great Britain, the 
market for its naval stores and its defender against 
an overgrown France. There was, furthermore, 
the danger of subversion, Ames declared, for ig- 
norance was the proper soil in which French 
principles could sprout.* Russia, which had not 
so long before been praised by Federalists for 
engaging in a “holy war” against revolutionary 
France,’ now, having turned against England, was 
subjected to criticism by good Federalists.® 


6 Seth Ames, Works of Fisher Ames ...2: 146-148, 
192, Boston, 1854. The quotation “...It is an em- 
pire .. .” is on p. 147. See also Ames’ letter to Thomas 
Dwight, December 7, 1801; ibid., 297. 

7 Vide, e.g., the article from the Federalist Richmond 
Virginia Gasette and General Advertiser in the Rich- 
mond Examiner, July 12, 1799; and the Virginia Gazette 
of November 3, 1799, quoting the Federalist Philadelphia 
Gazette of the United States. 

8 See also Gouverneur Morris to Rufus King, Novem- 
ber 13, 1801; Charles R. King, The life and correspond- 
ence of Rufus King .. . 4: 13, New York, 1897. 
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The “madman” was murdered in a court con- 
spiracy on March 23, 1801, and succeeded by his 
son Alexander I. To the President of the United 
States came information of the new Tsar’s interest 
in reforms. That was all the spiritual founder of 
American liberalism had to hear. He was elated. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to Joseph Priestley, the 
English expatriate, scientist and radical, on No- 
vember 29, 1802, that Alexander would have-his 
difficulties in “securing freedom and happiness to 
those who are not capable of taking care of them- 
selves.” But Jefferson was basically an optimist. 
“Some preparation,” he continued “seems neces- 
sary to qualify the body of a nation for self- 
government. . . . Alexander will doubtless begin 
at the right end, by taking means for diffusing 
instruction and a sense of their natural rights 
through the mass of his people, and for relieving 
them in the meantime from actual oppression.” ® 
The President was expecting the Tsar to be a 
good Jeffersonian. 

Almost five years later, on July 20, 1807, Presi- 
dent Jefferson, attempting to convince William 
Duane, the fiery Republican editor of the Phila- 
delphia Aurora, to moderate his criticism of Rus- 
sia,’° wrote: 

A more virtuous man [Alexander] . does not 
exist, nor one who is more enthusiastically devoted 
to better the condition of mankind. He will prob- 
ably, one day, fall a victim to it, as a monarch of 
that principle does not suit a Russian noblesse. He 
is not of the very first order of understanding, but 
he is of a high one. He has taken a peculiar affec- 
tion to this country and its government. . . . Our na- 
tion being, like his, habitually neutral, our interests 
as to neutral rights, and our sentiments agree. And 
whenever conferences for peace shall take place, we 
are assured of a friend in him." 


Jefferson thus had an added reason for sympa- 
thizing with Russia. In the midst of quarrels 
with “perfidious Albion” over maritime policy— 
the Chesapeake affair had just occurred to exacer- 
bate further Anglo-American relations—it was 
comforting to believe that an important European 
state held views on the rights of neutrals similar 
to those of the weak American republic. This be- 
lief influenced American foreign policy.** The 

9 Paul L. Ford, The writings of Thomas Jefferson 8: 
179, New York, 1892 ff. 

10 See below, p. 150. 

11H. A. Washington, The writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son ... 5: 140, New York, 1857. 

12 See, for example, notes of a cabinet meeting, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1807, in “Anas,” Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., 1: 
322. In fact, Jefferson still considered Napoleon to be a 
champion of neutral rights. Jdem. 
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President concluded his letter to Duane by aver- 
ring that “Russia (while her present monarch 
lives) is the most cordially friendly to us of any 
power on earth, will go furthest to serve us, and is 
most worthy of conciliation. .’ 18 Thomas 
Jefferson continued to hold these opinions of the 
Tsar for many years to come. 

To Americans at large, however, the personality 
of Alexander I was unknown or of no great im- 
portance. Russia itself was still an enigma. After 
a number of years of peace with France it en- 
gaged in the wars of the third and fourth coalitions 
(1805-1807). Emperor Napoleon I, whose power 
in Europe was approaching its apogee, was then 
the chief figure in the world drama. The Amer- 
ican government, moreover, was having its diffi- 
culties both with Napoleon ** and Great Britain." 
From February, 1807, American policy began to 
be weighted against England.** The attitudes of 
Americans toward the administration’s foreign 
policy, and their opinions of the relative impor- 
tance of the disputes with the two major bellig- 
erents, were leading factors in determining the 
attitudes toward Russia. 

The opinions concerning European develop- 
ments held by many Republicans fluctuated in the 
years 1805-1807. At times there were expres- 
sions of hatred for France as well as the members 
of the coalition.** Occasionally there was concern 
for Great Britain and the fate of the world, as 
after the Napoleonic victory over the Austrians 
and Russians at Austerlitz.** At the other ex- 
treme, especially after the Chesapeake affair, there 
was support of France in its wars.’® 


13 See n. 11. 

14 Technically with Spain, but really with France, over 
the attempt to acquire the Floridas. 

15 Over impressments and the enforcement of the so- 
called Rule of 1756. 

16 With the rejection of the Monroe treaty and the news 
of the British Order-in-Council of January 7, 1807. See 
Shulim, op. cit., 231-232. The Chesapeake affair on June 
22 confirmed the new tendency. 

17 Vide, e.g., the Richmond, Virginia, Enquirer, De- 
cember 27, 1805; January 2, 1806. 

18 Vide, e.g., the Petersburg, 
March 20, 1806. 

19 Even President Jefferson, who detested Napoleon 
and admired Alexander, was compelled to applaud the 
Napoleonic victories in the Baltic area as stimuli to a 
less hostile policy on the part of Britain toward the 
United States. See, eg., Jefferson to Thomas Mann 
Randolph, July 13, 1807, The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (MSS., Library of Congress; hereafter, LC), 168: 
29718; to James Madison, September 3, 1807, ibid., 170: 
30079. Secretary of State Madison seconded these views: 


Madison to Jefferson, September 3, 1807, ibid., 170: 
30080. 
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When Republicans were angry at Great Britain, 
Russia could expect rough treatment. The Phila- 
delphia Aurora and many other Republican news- 
papers frequently presented England as the arch- 
villain in the European drama.*° They reiterated 
that British gold made the coalitions and hence 
the wars possible. Napoleon’s victories elicited 
the comment “I told you so!” The monarchs, the 
editors maintained, were now paying for their 
gross political immorality in partitioning Poland 
and then uniting against the liberty of France. 
These wars against the rights of man had spawned 
a scourge for kings and aristocrats. Bonaparte 
would restore Poland, thereby overshadowing 
“his evil deeds.” ‘This is the Chinese wall, which 
the preservation of civilised Europe requires to be 
erected against the irruptions of those semi-civi- 
lised barbarians [the Russians].” The French 
ruler kindled a war between Russia and Turkey 
in order to weaken both. His banner would before 
long be flying from the walls of Constantinople. 
Unless Russia withdrew from the war against 
France, Napoleon would soon be in St. Petersburg 
deposing the Russian despot. And then, with 
Russia beaten, the Republican editors concluded 
gleefully, France would exclude the pernicious in- 
fluence of England from the continent of Europe 
and end her tyranny on the seas.” 


Some Republicans even became eulogists of 


Napoleon Bonaparte. Russia could then sink to 
no lower depths. An outstanding admirer of Na- 
poleon was Henry Banks of Richmond, Virginia, 
whose writings gained national prominence.** This 
prolific commentator on the French Emperor ** 


20 Cf. the address of J. Sloan of New Jersey in the 
House of Representatives, March 7, 1806. Annals of the 
Congress of the United States, 9th Congress, 1st Session, 
cols. 606-609. 

21 Vide reprints from Aurora in Richmond Virginia 
Argus, September 28, 1805; Petersburg, Virginia, Repub- 
lican, January 6, 1806; Virginia Argus, February 21, 
April 22, June 25, August 13, August 27, 1806; Peters- 
burg Intelligencer, August 7, 1807. Also a reprint from 
the Boston Independent Chronicle in the Argus, October 
26, 1805; and from the Baltimore American in the Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth Herald of Virginia, August 22, 1807. 
See the editorials in the Richmond Enquirer, March 3, 
1807 (contains the quotation on “the Chinese wall”) ; the 
Virginia Argus, February 17, April 14, May 20, 1807; 
and the Petersburg Republican, September 30, 1807. 

22 See “Pacificator” in the Richmond Virginia Gazette 
and General Advertiser of January 10, 1807. 

23 Vide Joseph I. Shulim, Henry Banks: a contem- 
porary Napoleonic apologist in the Old Dominion, Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography 58 (3): 335- 
345, July, 1950. 
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depicted him as a philosopher-prince who had re- 
stored tranquillity to France while preserving the 
gains of the revolution, and who was now bringing 
freedom and civilization to the rest of Europe. 
He was being hindered, however, Banks empha- 
sized, by the coalitions, whose author was “per- 
fidious Albion,” and which included Russia. Rus- 
sia, with her insatiable and boundless ambition, 
now sent her barbarian hordes to halt the Em- 
peror’s “philosophic course.” If Napoleon and 
France were conquered by Russia and her allies, 
the modern Goths and Vandals would overrun the 
south of Europe, destroying civilization. With 
Europe in their grasp, the United States would 
also fall. Napoleon Bonaparte was thus the last 
bulwark against the Russian menace. 

Fortunately, however, Henry Banks asserted, 
the military genius who governed France would 
be able to invade Russia and defeat the Tsar. 


... What will be the astonishment of these degraded 
and miserable human reptiles [the Russian serfs], 
(for they cannot be called men) when they find that 
their invaders are about to emancipate them, and to 
elevate them to the rank of men. Ignorant and 
stupid as they are, they will distinguish between 
bread and the sword, between life and death, between 
the knout and social kindness; the 
will that their 
their 


Russian boors 
enemies 


oppressor, 


discover 
masters, 
government. 


their 
own 


greatest 
greatest 


are 


own their 


did 
That great man, the writer ex- 
saved the world from vandalism! 


“The Alarics and Attilas of modern times, [sic] 


And 


When Napoleon apparently defeat 
Banks exulted. 


claimed, had 


Russia, 


are chained to their own mountains. 


again Napoleon displayed his wonted clemency to 
the defeated—the treaty of Tilsit! ** 


Federalists, on the other hand, were now set in 
their beliefs that Napoleon menaced the world and 
that Great Britain was America’s bastion. If they 
could only convince the majority of Americans of 
these “truths,” the latters’ attention might be di- 
verted from the differences with England toward 


24 The above views were expressed by Banks under 
the pseudonym “Pacificator” in the Richmond Enquirer, 
March 14, 1806, June 10, 1806 (contains the quotation on 
the Russian serfs), June 27, 1806, September 9, 1807 
(contains the quotation on the “Alarics”); the pseudo- 
nym “An American” in a book entitled Sketches of the 
history of France, from the earliest historical accounts, 
to the present time—1806 ..., Richmond, printed by 
Seaton Grantland, 1806; and in an article under the 
title, Truth without guile, or political discussions for 1808, 
in the Richmond Virginian, May 31, 1808. 
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those with France, thereby throttling any curbs on 
Anglo-American commerce. 

The pro-British merchants and_ their 
treated Russia as Russia treated England. 


circle 

Be- 
sides, how could that country be trusted after its 
about-face of 1800? Russian entrance in 1805 
into the war against France, therefore, did not 
excite the Federalists. 

Fisher Ames saw some favorable aspects in the 
situation. With thirty million people in Europe, 
Russia could surely withstand Bonaparte. 
sian soldiers were brave. 


Rus- 
Being half-savage, they 
lacked the aversion to a military life characteristic 
of a civilized country. Napoleon, furthermore, 
would soon urge Poland to throw off its shackles. 
Russia could never allow that to happen. “Un- 
tainted with revolutionary mania” and seeing her 
danger, Ames contended, she ought to do more 
than all the other states to stem the French tide. 
Only Russia could dispute the Corsican’s rule of 
the continent. 

Sut Ames doubted whether much could be ex- 
pected from that country. “... If pride, poverty, 
distance, false ambitions, or fools in his cabinet 
persuade the Emperor Alexander to make a sepa- 
rate peace, France must be Rome, and Russia, 
Parthia, invincible and insignificant.” Russia was 
not too much concerned about French aggrandize- 
ment. She was interested in Turkey and might 
insist upon the partition of that country as a re- 
ward for fighting France. Neither 
England could agree to that. Russia, moreover, 
did not have the means for a long war. Federal- 
ists frequently noticed that the basis of Russia's 
weakness was her economic backwardness. With- 
out Pitt’s gold, Fisher Ames stated, the Tsar’s 
military exertions would be slow and inadequate.** 

The smashing defeat of the Prussians at Jena 
led Edward Carrington, brother-in-law of John 
Marshall and violent Federalist, to write to Tim- 
othy Pickering on February 25, 1807, that Russia 
was weak. She would otherwise not have per- 
mitted “the Monster” to defeat Austria and Prus- 
sia. The strength of Russia, he continued, had 
always been overrated. Her population, though 
numerous, was too widely dispersed to make pos- 


Austria nor 


25 Articles by Ames in the 
1805; in Seth Ames, Works of Fisher Ames 2: 275-276, 
281. Letter to Pickering, February 14, 1806 (contains 
the quotations), ibid., 1: 362-364. Senator William 
Plumer of New Hampshire, a moderate Federalist, also 
thought that Russia would not be conquered. Everett 
S. Brown, William Plumer’s memorandum of proceed- 
ings in the United States Senate, 1803-1807, New York, 
Macmillan, 1923, entry for December 12, 1806, p. 528. 
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sible the rapid mobilization of an efficient army.** 

As the war dragged on in the swamps of East 
Prussia, Federalists hoped for and looked for 
French defeats. Convinced that the battle of 
Preussisch Eylau was a defeat for Bonaparte, 
John Cowper, editor of the high-caliber, pro-com- 
mercial Norfolk Gazette and Publick Ledger of 
Virginia, suddenly developed a new worry, though 
it was promptly quashed. “. . . Surely it must be 
acknowledged,” he wrote on May 4, 1807, “that 
if the Russians can ruin the army of Buonaparte, 
that Europe must rely much on he[r] moderation. 
At the same time Russia can only be suspected 
whilst France is known.” The same newspaper 
on June 10, nevertheless, poked fun at the decima- 
tion of Napoleon’s so-called invincible legions. 
Napoleon, after all, was the archvillain in the 
Federalist drama. 

But as Russia, after the Treaty of Tilsit, turned 
against Great Britain, Federalists directed their 
wrath at her too. The Fredericksburg Virginia 
Herald of December 1, 1807, declared that it was 
a fundamental policy of the Russian government 
to finish its wars by fighting against its allies. 

By 1812 Russia had again changed sides. This 
was the last shift in Russian foreign policy during 
the Napoleonic era. The invasion of Russia and 


the spectacular collapse of the Napoleonic régime 
that followed evoked the most elaborate and at the 
same time the most emotional expressions of 
American opinion concerning the Russian bear. 
Of great importance in creating this emotionalism 
was the war between the American republic and 
the sea girt isles, the paymaster of the coalitions. 


There were Americans, however, who ap- 


praised soberly the climactic developments in 
Europe. Among these was the American minis- 
ter to Russia, John Quincy Adams. Tsar Alex- 
ander made a very favorable impression upon the 
scion of the squire of Braintree. He found the 
absolute monarch “young, handsome and elegant 
in his person, affable and condescending in his 
manners,” with a “spirit of benevolence and hu- 
manity,” and yet displaying qualities of “firmness 
and perseverance.” Adams offered as proof of 
Alexander’s wisdom and goodness the ruler’s 
friendly interest in the United States.*’ 


26 Pickering papers (MSS., Massachusetts Historical 
Society), 28: 48-49. 

27 To Thomas Boylston Adams, February 14, 1810; 
Worthington C. Ford, Writings of John Quincy Adams 
3: 398-399, New York, Macmillan, 1913 f. Cf. ex- 
President Jefferson to Duane, November 13, 1810; Jef- 
ferson writings, Washington ed., 5: 553. 
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In 1810, 1811, and 1812, the American minister 
reported to his government the increasing friction 
between the Emperors of the West and of the 
East. Among the causes of friction he listed 
French expansion to the Baltic and the stationing 
of large French garrisons near Russia combined 
with Napoleon’s attempts to check Russian expan- 
sion in Galicia, Finland, and Turkey. But most 
important of all, he stated, was the Continental 
System. 

Adams accounted for Russia’s trading with 
Great Britain in violation of that system by ad- 
verting to the government’s dire financial straits 
and consequent need for revenue, and to the fear 
of antagonizing the powerful great nobles to whom 
the exports of grain and naval stores to England 
were so important. The new Russian tariff, at 
the same time, was intended to restrict French 
commerce, which consisted mainly of luxuries and 
had to be paid for in bullion. 

The Russian government, Adams reported to 
Washington, continued throughout to favor Amer- 
ican commerce and the United States. As the 
danger of an Anglo-American war increased, Rus- 
sia expressed its hope for peace. When the war 
did break out, the Russian government, already 
engaged in hostilities with France, notified Adams 
of its disappointment. The commercial benefits 
Russia had hoped to derive from an Anglo-Russian 
peace, the foreign minister Count Romanzov de- 
clared, were lost by the Anglo-American war. 
Russia offered to mediate.** 

In describing the increasing friction between 
France and Russia, the American minister de- 
picted Napoleon as the aggressor and Alexander 
as restraining the powerful “English party”’ at his 
court and striving to preserve the peace.*” As war 
became more imminent, Adams began to appraise 
the relative strength of the antagonists. He prog- 
nosticated a French victory. Though Russia 
might be able to mobilize as many troops as 


28 Letters to the Secretary of State in Ford, Writings 
of John Quincy Adams: April 19, 1810, 3: 418-420; De- 
cember 15/27, 1810, 3: 554; January 27, 1811, 4: 2-3; 
June 9, 1811, 4: 103; August 2, 1811, 4: 168; October 
16, 1811, 4: 251; and September 30, 1812, 4: 389. Adams 
had on May 26, 1811 (4: 88), noted the disadvantages 
for the United States in the Russian resumption of trade 
with Great Britain. The latter, now certain of receiving 
grain and naval stores from Russia, could assume a 
hostile attitude toward the United States, an important 
source of those commodities. 

29 E.g., to Secretary of State, February 12, 1811; Ford, 
Adams writings 4: 15. To same, May 6, 1811; ibid. 4: 
74, 80. 
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France, he wrote, the quality of its officers, which 
was the decisive factor, did not compare with that 
of Napoleon and his lieutenants.*° This was a 
pleasing thought to the minister, a supporter of 
the Madison administration, for a Napoleonic vic- 
tory would be harmful to Great Britain.™ 

When hostilities actually began, John Quincy 
Adams devoted much space in his correspondence 
to the military developments. The French catas- 
trophe gradually dawned upon him; his amaze- 
ment increased. Napoleon, he declared, had 
committed the most egregious blunders, both in 
diplomacy and in warfare. Bonaparte rushed 
headlong on to Moscow in September, without 
foreseeing or preparing for the possib'e necessity 
of retreat in winter; and he found ice and frost 
premature in November under Polish and Russian 
skies! He seemed to have concluded that all he 
had to do to conquer the Russian Empire was to 
reach Moscow. Instead, it was precisely then 
that his serious difficulties began. Moscow was 
destroyed partly by his troops and partly by the 
Russians themselves. After having passed six 
weeks in total inaction at Moscow, he found him- 
self with a starving and almost naked army—in- 
cluding untrustworthy auxiliaries—eight hundred 
miles from the frontier, exposed to all the rigors 
of a Russian winter, with an army before him 
superior to his own, and a region behind him 
which he had already ravaged and whose popula- 
tion was anxious for vengeance against his troops. 

Adams had nothing but praise for the deport- 
ment of the Russians, the bravery of the troops 
and the patriotism of all, including the peasants. 
He noted the harassment of the retreating French 
by “an almost numberless militia of peasants, 
stung by the destruction of their harvests and cot- 
tages which he [Napoleon] had carried before 
him, and spurred to revenge at once themselves, 
their country, and their religion.” General Famine 
and General Frost received their due praise. They 
were more responsible for the misfortunes of Na- 
poleon, the minister maintained, than “any very 
signal display of genius or of skill’’ on the part of 
the commander-in-chief Kutuzov. The Russian 
loss of property, and probably of lives too, in the 
entire campaign was greater than the French. But 
the invaders were expelled. Fabian methods, as 
in our revolution, won again.** 


80 To Secretary of State, April 22, 1811, October 11, 
1811; ibid. 4: 58, 238. 

31 To Secretary of State, March 31, 1812; tbid. 4: 308. 

32 On Napoleon’s invasion of Russia see ibid. 4: Adams 
to John Adams, October 4, 1812, 394-396; to Secretary 
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The French rout was of profound significance. 
Since Napoleon’s empire was built upon victory, 
Adams declared, defeat might lead to its fall. Not 
only would Bonaparte’s unwilling allies desert 
him, but revolutions would occur in the Ger- 
manies, the Italies, and even France. Napoleon 
had been the instrument of divine wrath to scourge 
mankind. “His race is now run, and his own 
turn of punishment has commenced.” ** 

Russia, Adams averred, would henceforth be 
“the arbitress of Europe.” ** He accepted as sin- 
cere the Tsar’s declaration disclaiming any ter- 
ritorial gains and expressing the intention of 
achieving a general peace upon principles of jus- 
tice.** As Russian armies marched across the 
continent of Europe, Adams’ concern that Russia 
might display a “boundless lust of domination” 
was held in check by his trust in Alexander’s 
character.** Only the Tsar could restrain his 
greedy allies and treat France with moderation.” 
By July 2, 1814, John Quincy Adams, then at 
Ghent ready to negotiate with the British, con- 
cluded that Emperor Alexander was truly “the 
darling of the human race.” Everywhere in 
Europe, he wrote, he had heard of the Tsar’s 
popularity as well as of his moderation, humanity, 
and magnanimity. Of all the allies his country 
had been most wantonly and cruelly outraged. 
Yet Alexander was the only one who had taken 
no dishonorable revenge, who had advanced no 
extravagant pretensions. It was he alone who 
had protected Paris “from the rapacity of those 
who had marched with Napoleon, and shared the 
plunder of Moscow. He has redeemed his pledge 
to the world. He has shown himself as great by 
his forbearance and modesty in prosperity as by 


of State, October 12, 1812, 397; to Thomas B. Adams, 
November 24, 1812, 408-409; to Abigail Adams, Novem- 
ber 30, 1812, 411-413; to Secretary of State, December 
16, 1812, 418-419; to Abigail Adams, December 31, 1812, 
421-423 (contains the quotation on the peasants); to 
Secretary of State, February 2, 1813, 430-432; and to 
Abigail Adams, June 5, 1813, 489 (contains the quota- 
tion on Kutuzov). See also Adams, Charles F., ed., 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of 
his diary from 1795 to 1848, 2, Philadelphia, 1874, entries 
for September 23, 1812, p. 404, and February 9, 1813, 
p. 447. 

83 To Abigail Adams, November 30, 1812; Ford, Adams 
writings 4: 411-413. 

34 The same letter, thid., 413. 

35 To Secretary of State, December 16, 1812; ibid. 4: 
418. 

86 To Abigail Adams, April 7, 1813; ibid. 4: 467. 

37 To same, May 12, 1814; ibid. 5: 43-44. 
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his firmness in the hour of his own trial.” * 
Adams either was not aware of or disregarded the 
Tsar’s scramble for the spoils in eastern Europe.* 

In any case, his admiration of Alexander could 
not last much longer. The harsher treatment of 
the French after the Hundred Days caused Adams 
to tone down his extravagant praise of the 
Russian Emperor. “Alexander proclaimed prin- 
ciples,” he wrote, “but he finished by listening to 
expedients.” ** By November 30, 1815, John 
Quincy Adams was castigating the allies, without 
excepting Russia, as restorers of the old régime.*' 

Back in the United States the European devel- 
opments were being watched as closely as in 
Europe itself. The Russian Empire usually found 
its most ardent partisans among the minority 
party. Now that the “French administration” of 
James Madison had become involved in war with 
the “mother country” and Russia apparently was 
a good ally of “Britain’s fast-anchored isle,” how 
could Federalists but be partial to that eastern 
country ? 

Napoleon’s Russian campaign was interpreted 
by them as unfavorably as possible for the French 
Emperor. The occupation of Moscow, for exam- 
ple, was considered insignificant by John Cowper 
of the Norfolk Gazette and Publick Ledger. The 
editor compared’ it with Howe’s occupation of 
Philadelphia during the American Revolution.*? 
The French defeat was attributed by Gouverneur 
Morris of New York to “the excellence of the 
Russian troops, founded on the physical and moral 
qualities of the people,” as well as to “the plan 
of the campaign, and the execution of it,” which 
was “superior in generalship to anything of the 
kind since the war began.” Bonaparte had met 
his master in military skill: Marshal Kutuzov! * 
Robert Goodloe Harper, formerly of South Caro- 
lina and now of Maryland, asserted that the Rus- 
sian plan was to draw Napoleon into Russia. 
Superior Russian strategy, he argued, had re- 
sulted in the defeat of the French even before the 


38 To Louisa Catherine Adams; ibid. 5: 55. 


89 See below, p. 156, for Gouverneur Morris's more 
realistic analysis of Russian foreign policy. 

4° To Jonathan Russell, October 10, 1815; op. cit. 5: 
417. 

41 To John T. Kirkland, November 30, 1815; ibid. 5: 
430. 

42 Issue of December 14, 1812. 

43 To Harrison Gray Otis, April 29, 1813; Jared 
Sparks, The life of Gouverneur Morris with selections 
from his correspondence and miscellaneous papers . 

3: 288, Boston, 1832. 
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cold began.‘ Generals Famine and Frost were 
not in the Federalist roster of Russian officers! 

As the extent of the French disaster became 
evident and as the Russian troops advanced into 
neighboring countries, the excitement and enthu- 
siasm of the pro-British Federalists knew no 
bounds. Celebrations of the victories 
were held over the land. Religious services at 
King’s Chapel in Boston on March 15, 1813, were 
followed by an oration and a banquet. At George- 
town, D. C., where the Federalist spirit was also 
strong,*® a big celebration was held on June 5, 
1813. 

Two orations were delivered at the Georgetown 
affair. One was by George W. P. Custis, grand- 
son of Martha Washington. Custis depicted the 
great Napoleon ** bestriding the European world 
like a colossus and then finding in the flames of 
Moscow a funeral pyre for his ambition. 
sia go on!” he exhorted. “Thine own 
broken, break thou the chains of others.” Go to 
the Rhine! Give to each nation the government 
it desires and retire to thy frontier! ** For this 
address Custis received a medal from the Russian 
minister.** 


Russian 


“Rus- 


chains 


The major oration at Georgetown was delivered 
by Robert G. Harper. This address and corre- 
spondence concerning it between Harper and 
Robert Walsh, Jr., were later published in book 
form.** After offering a toast to “Alexander the 
Deliverer,” Harper launched into an analysis of 
the world situation. Russia, he declared, had been 
the final barrier of continental Europe against the 
Corsican Beelzebub bent on universal dominion. 
Americans should rejoice at the Russian victories, 
for they afforded us the best chance of escape 
from the toils of French alliance and domination. 
The American declaration of war against Great 

44 Correspondence respecting Russia, between Robert 
Goodloe Harper, Esq., and Robert Walsh, Jun., together 
with the speech of Mr. Harper commemorative of the 
Russian victories. Delivered at Georgetown, Columbia, 
June 5, 1813. And an essay on the future state of Europe, 
15-18, Philadelphia, 1813. 

45 Reference of the French minister Sérurier in a dis- 
patch, May 18, 1813; France, Affaires Etrangéres, Cor- 
respondance Politique, Etats-Unis (Photostats, LC), 70 
(5), fol. 226”. 

46 For Custis’s earlier sympathy with the Corsican, 
see Shulim, The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
107-108. 

47 Printed in the Washington National Intelligencer, 
June 19, 1813. 

48 Richmond Virginia Argus, June 24, 1813. 

49 For the title of the publications see supra, n. 44. 
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Britain, made in anticipation of a Napoleonic con- 
quest of Russia, had thrown this country into the 
scale of the universal enemy. If not for Alex- 
ander’s successes, every American victory would 
have been another step toward ruin: the French 
conquest of England and then our own complete 
subjugation. Our hope was for the final triumph 
of Russia and the defeat of France. Only then 
would a Republican administration end the evil 
war with Britain. No Englishman could have 
spoken better than this ex-congressman ! *° 
Robert Walsh, Jr., who had read law under 
Harper and was now a journalist and litterateur, 
praised Harper’s views but introduced a note of 


caution about the Russians. ‘There is no govern- 


ment, or people, on record, whose history is more 


atrocious, in almost every stage.” The Russians 


should be compared to the ancient Vandals. One 
of the worst calamities resulting from the French 
Revolution was that the Russians were considered 
as deliverers. The Russian goal, like that of Bona- 
parte, was the rule of the world. Though Alex- 
ander might not at the moment desire it, his ap- 
petite would grow with success or he would soon 
be replaced by another ruler “better suited to the 
genius and appetites of the government and na- 
tion.” At the present time, nevertheless, Walsh 
concluded, Russian control of Europe would be 


50 Correspondence respecting Russia, 1-27. While Fed- 
eralists celebrated Russian victories, they generally 
avoided the commemoration of American naval victories. 
See, for example, Representative William A. Burwell of 
Virginia to Mrs. Burwell, June 2, 1813, Miscellaneous 
Papers of William A. Burwell (MSS., LC). It was 
during this year that the Massachusetts Senate resolved 
not to rejoice over American military or naval successes 
against Great Britain which were not immediately con- 
cerned with the defence of our seacoast and soil! 

The Tertium Quids, predominantly a group of dis- 
sident Republican politicians of Virginia, held views sim- 
ilar to the Federalists on the War of 1812, Napoleon, and 
Russia. Vide Shulim, The Old Dominion, 37-41, for a 
description of this faction and its significance. John 
Randolph of Roanoke, heart and soul of the Republican 
malcontents, could not restrain himself whenever he men- 
tioned Napoleon Bonaparte. To him the latter was the 
Antichrist. How could the United States, he asked in a 
passionate address in the House of Representatives on 
Janpary 13, 1813, war against its Protestant brother 
across the Atlantic and thus serve the scourge of the 
human race? (Annals of Congress, 12th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., 781 ff.) Of course, the Federalists were right, 
Randolph believed, in celebrating the Russian victories 
over Bonaparte. (To Federalist Josiah Quincy of Mas- 
sachusetts, April 19, 1813; Quincy, Edmund, Life of 
Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, 329, Boston, 1867.) 
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less deleterious than France’s, since it could be 
more easily overthrown.” 

Harper agreed that the conquest of France by 
Russia would be dangerous, inferior only to the 
subjugation of Russia by France. He had not, 
however, expected Russia to conquer France, but 
merely to drive her back to her natural bound- 
aries and to oust Napoleon. France must be al- 
lowed to retain her natural frontiers as a counter- 
poise to an expansionist Russia. The latter, having 
an absolute monarchy, could adopt and pursue the 
most long-sighted schemes of ambition. Harper 
stated, however, that he thought more favorably 
of the Russians than Walsh because of the great 
influence of enlightened rulers like Alexander.** 

Walsh’s final reply,®* traversing early modern 
Russian history, reiterated his fears of that coun- 
try. The best solution, he stated, would be for 
Russia to retain its present boundaries and for 
France to be united with the states on her borders, 
thereby serving as a balance to Russia. Walsh 
warned that if France were defeated, Europe 
should prepare to challenge Russian domination 
of the continent. 

“The vast expansion of this power [Russia], 
and the French Revolution,” wrote the journalist, 
“are the two occurrences of the last century, which 
have determined the present, and will probably 
determine the future condition of Europe.” ™ 
Walsh declared that his apprehension of Russia’s 
future power was greater than Harper’s. “I con- 
sider her,” he declared as more favour- 
ably situated for the prosecution of a boundless 
scheme of conquest, than any nation that has ever 
existed.” ** 

This was the clearest warning during the Na- 
poleonic era of a Russian menace to the world. 
Walsh was pointing directly at Russia alone, and 
not as one of the members of a menacing alliance 
as some Republicans had done and many more 
were to do in the near future. 

Chief Justice John Marshall, as violent a Fed- 
eralist as any, read Harper’s address and the cor- 
respondence concerning it with pleasure and so 
informed the ex-congressman. The Chief Justice, 
however, offered some amendments. If possible, 
France should not be allowed to obtain her natural 
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boundaries. The terror of Europe with lesser 
boundaries, she would be even more so with the 
additional territory. True, Russia should not be 
permitted to expand any more, especially toward 
the center of Europe. Marshall, however, doubted 
that Russia was capable of waging distant offen- 
sive wars in great force. 


Her revenues are not equal to the object. Unaided 
by Britain, & still more if opposed by that power, 
she would be much cramped in a second or third 
campaign. She cannot at once over run [sic] her 
powerful & warlike neighbors. She must gradually 
encroach on them, & nothing but the dread of France 
can suspend for an instant the keen sighted jealousy 
with which those encroachments would be watched. 
It is this suspicious spirit which has defeated the 
coalition heretofore formed against France. 


The Chief Justice concluded by declaring that if 
any state must be enlarged as a barrier against 
Russia, it should be Austria, which, unlike France, 
could be trusted.** 

Marshall’s views on Russia were in part sec- 
onded by Gouverneur Morris. The latter inter- 
preted that country’s foreign policy and role in 
European affairs differently from Harper and 
Walsh. He believed that Russia did not care who 
sat on the French throne, provided France was 
strong enough to check Austria and preserve the 
anarchy of Germany. Under those circumstances, 
Russia would be free to expand in southeastern 
Europe. Morris maintained that Russia was not 
the greatest power on the continent. Her bound- 
aries and vastness did make her strong on the 
defensive. Being sparsely settled and vast, how- 
ever, and lacking finances, Russia must for a long 
time to come be less dangerous to her neighbors 
than would otherwise be expected.** Morris and 
Marshall, like other observers, thus recognized 
that the backward economy of Russia was a major 
hindrance to an expansionist foreign policy. 

In the meantime, as the Russian armies ad- 
vanced into central Europe, the War of Liberation 
began, and Austria joined the coalition, Federalist 
happiness continued. The Norfolk Publick Led- 
ger of January 12, 1814, marveled at the unprece- 
dented harmony in such an extensive coalition, 
and the rallying of the German people around 
Alexander, the deliverer of Europe. Napoleon, 
the editor exulted, was no longer contending with 
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mercenaries but with armed nations. Conservative 
Federalists, who had felt the deepest revulsion at 
the popular phase of the French Revolution, who 
feared the common man in America, applauded the 
popular character of the war against Napoleon. 
If the common man appeared to be acting like a 
good conservative, he was acceptable. 

The fall of Napoleon was met with sighs of 
relief on the part of Federalists. “... The long 
agony is over,” exclaimed Gouverneur Morris. 
“The Bourbons are restored. France reposes in 
the arms of her legitimate prince.” ** 

In less than a year Bonaparte was back. The 
conservative Morris criticized Louis XVIII and 
the allies for their mistakes. “Alexander, who 
took the lead,” he wrote on June 22, 1815, not 
knowing that the Corsican was abdicating that 
same day, “has still in his head some of that stuff 
called philosophy, which it was so full of ten years 
ago.” The allies had neglected to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of France. Morris maintained 
that in order to destroy principles inconsistent 
with the peace of mankind, it was necessary to 
destroy those who held them. The allies must 
now quell and punish Bonaparte and his asso- 
ciates. Ere long Jacobin doctrines would be put 
down everywhere. “Those who like Napoleon 
deny the law, must like Napoleon be put out of 
the law.” ** Gouverneur Morris was expressing 
opinions which were to be held by many European 
conservatives during the Metternich era. Russia, 
moreover, was not being singled out as before; it 
was but one of the victorious allies against Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

Despite Alexander’s interest in “philosophy,” 
the Republicans in general were unfriendly to 
Russia during the last years of the Napoleonic 
period. In fact, they were hostile to every ally of 
America’s enemy. Russian defeats were consid- 
ered beneficial for the United States. The more 
difficulties the coalition had, the less likelihood 
there would be that Great Britain would send 
large forces against the United States. If, fur- 
thermore, France could exclude the British from 
the Baltic trade, our enemy would become less 
arrogant toward us.*" 

Republican newspapers, consequently, inter- 
preted Napoleon’s Russian campaign quite differ- 
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ently from the opposition. Ridiculing Federalist 
analyses of the military developments, they wish- 
fully anticipated and discovered French victories 
and Russian disasters. The Russian retreat be- 
fore the French army of invasion proved to them 
the inferiority of the Russian forces.** Upon learn- 
ing of the battle of Borodino and the burning of 
Moscow, one editor exclaimed : 


The Russian plan of war! Run; fight; get beat; 
lose 40,000 men; set fire to their best cities; and 
burn up thirty thousand sick and wounded! Such is 
the conduct of a war purchased by the English, who, 
we are told [by the Federalists] are the “defenders 
of our holy religion!” ® 


As the evidence of the French disaster began to 
accumulate, Republican editors at first doubted it, 
then sought to account for Bonaparte’s difficulties 
on grounds which added no prestige to the Rus- 
sians, and, finally, unable to deny the defeat of 
the French in Russia, attempted to minimize the 
extent of the disaster. Yet when news of Russian 
mediation in our war became known, a little sym- 
pathy for the Russian government was engen- 
dered. The Richmond Virginia Argus of July 8, 
1813, for example, gave some praise to “that 
amiable sovereign” Alexander and expressed the 
hope that the Tsar would revive the armed neu- 
trality. The editorial, nevertheless, presented an 
interpretation of European developments unfavor- 
able to the Russians. The French difficulties in 
Russia, stated the Argus, were attributable solely 
to the severity of the season, a winter there being 
always extremely cold, and the winter of 1812 
exceedingly frigid. The burning of Moscow com- 
pelled the French to fall back, the cold overtook 
them, and the Cossacks harassed them. But when- 
ever the French stopped to fight, the Russians 
were beaten. To disprove allegations of Russian 
successes the editorial asserted that in none of 
the battles on the retreat to Vilna did Napoleon 
lose a single marshal or any officer above the rank 
of brigadier general. The cold, not the Russians, 
thus defeated the Emperor of France.** 

Federalist celebrations of Russian victories 
aroused Republicans to anger and ridicule. To 
the supporters of the administration this proved, 
if any further proof were needed, the treason of 
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the “Anglo-federal tories.” ® The semi-official 
National Intelligencer of Washington, D. C., ani- 
madverted on the silly idea of celebrating Russian 
successes or, rather, the burning of Moscow and 
the rigors of a winter. It proclaimed its desire 
for the independence of Russia. The Federalists, 
however, were rejoicing because Russia was an 
ally of Great Britain.** Answering Custis’s ora- 
tion a writer in the /ntelligencer * declared that 
Great Britain would not make peace on terms 
honorable to the United States as long as Russian 
arms were successful. The opposition party, the 
writer complained, was thus celebrating events 
injurious to us. To counterbalance Federalist mer- 
rymaking at Georgetown, patriotic citizens. with 
the encouragement of the administration, gave a 
dinner to celebrate American naval victories. 
The Republican press continued to count on 
the military skill of the French Emperor to repulse 
the Russians and their new-found allies in central 
Europe, and even thought at first that he would 
be able to invade Russia again.*® The editors saw 
victories where Federalists saw defeats. Though 
the attitudes of Republican newspapers and their 
readers toward Napoleon as a person varied, they 
usually continued to believe that French victories 
were vital for our war with Great Britain. 
Ex-President Jefferson, although agreeing in 
part, attempted in the main to curb the extremism 
of so many Republicans concerning the European 
war. The Virginian’s hatred of Bonaparte was 
now unlimited; his liking for the Tsar remained 
unaltered. The former was “the greatest of the 
destroyers of the human race,” the latter the “vir- 
tuous Alexander.” *° Jefferson, nevertheless, ab- 
horred Alexander’s ally the “nation of bucca- 
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neers.” *' He, therefore, could desire some success 
for Bonaparte. If the Corsican could close the 
Baltic Sea, England would lose a valuable market 
for its manufactures in Russia. The loss of both 
the Russian and the American markets would 
complete the economic ruin of Great Britain.” 
Napoleon’s success, however, must not be any 
greater. The sage of Monticello severely criti- 
cized those Republicans who lightly hoped for the 
conquest of Russia as our salvation in the war 
with Great Britain. They were wrong, he main- 
tained, for a number of reasons. From the point 
of view of American national interests, the con- 
quest of the continent by Napoleon, if it were pos- 
sible, and Jefferson doubted it, would be dan- 
gerous. England would then fall easily and the 
British fleet would be available to large French 
forces to attack the United States. Did not Re- 
publicans, furthermore, have any humane feelings ? 
Was it a crime to wish that “the torrents of blood” 
the Corsican was 


shedding in Europe, . . . the burnings of antient [sic] 
cities, devastations of great countries, the destruc- 
tion of law and order, and demoralization of the 
world should be arrested, even if it should place our 
peace a little farther distant?—-No. You and I cannot 
differ in wishing that Russia, and Sweden, & Den- 
mark, and Germany, & Spain, & Portugal, & Italy, 
and even England may retain their independence.** 


Historical events soon radically altered the 
European picture. The entry of Russian troops 
into Paris and the fall of Napoleon in 1814 did 
find Republicans referring at times to the modera- 
tion and liberality of Alexander and his allies 
toward the fallen ruler as well as toward France.** 
There were some criticisms, however, of the 
“abominations committed by the northern bar- 
barians” ** and expressions of fear of the Russian 
bear in alliance with the other monarchs as a 
menace to the world.7® 
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Russian membership in the coalition created 
much more intense and widespread Russophobia 
among Republicans during the Hundred Days. 
In fact, hatred of Russia as well as of the other 
members of the coalition was almost universal 
among them. Despite the fact that the War of 
1812 was finally over, affection for Great Britain 
had not developed and hatred of the “Anglo-Fed- 
eralists” was undiminished. Republicans, further- 
more, believed that France was now fighting for 
the right of self-determination. Had not the allies 
refused to accept Napoleon as the ruler of France 
under any circumstances? Napoleon Bonaparte, 
consequently, regained in Republican eyes some of 
the glamor that he had had during the nineties. 
The view held during the tumultuous years of the 
French Revolution that once the European con- 
spiracy of kings against liberty had succeeded in 
destroying it in France, an attempt would be made 
to destroy the American republic, “the parent of 
revolutions,’ again became common. And Rus- 
sia, though no longer apparently in the forefront 
as in the preceding two years, was one of the 
members of the coalition.” 

Thomas Jefferson agreed with these interpreta- 
tions of the European developments and was just 
as emotional about it as any other Republican. If 
the allies succeeded in remaking the map of 
Europe and determining governments, he ex- 
claimed, the United States could expect “no other 
favor than that of being last devoured.” ** 

Though Jefferson did not discard his long-held 
sympathetic opinion of Alexander so easily, as 
Russia after the Hundred Days proved to be a 
staunch member of the conservative Concert of 
Europe he did begin to change his opinion. The 
liberal philosopher ended by describing Alexander 
as the “hypocritical Autocrat.” *° 

American opinion of Russia in the Napoleonic 
age thus fluctuated and varied, depending pri- 
marily on the relation of that relatively unknown 
country to western European developments. Par- 
tisan opinions concerning these developments were 
reflected in the opinions of Russia. 


Federalists 
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could be sympathetic to Russia when Russia was 
allied with Great Britain and Russia’s bonds 
seemed firm. Republicans could be bitter against 
that eastern country when it was at war with 
France and when their support of Napoleon’s 
wars was intense. 

The greatest emotionalism occurred during the 
invasion of Russia and the collapse of the power 
of Napoleon, when, for the first time, Russia 
seemed to have become the most prominent state 
on the continent France. 
were then pro-Russian, 
anti-Russian. 
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There were, nevertheless, restrain- 
ing voices in each party. 


While John Quincy 
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Adams reported impartially from Europe and 
Thomas Jefferson attempted to check Republican 
extremism by cautioning of the danger involved 
in a French conquest of Russia, Robert Walsh, 
Jr., was giving Federalists the clearest warning 
to beware of a Russian menace to the world. 

By the second fall of Napoleon in 1815 Russia 
was to the majority of Americans, the Repub- 
licans, only one of the members of the conservative 
alliance in Europe that was endeavoring to ex- 
tinguish the flame of freedom that the Americans 
had kindled. Under the circumstances, an un- 
favorable opinion of Russia prevailed in the United 
States. 
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THE recent history of federal taxation is a his- 
tory of frustrated hopes for a better tax structure 
and for lower tax rates. The present Administra- 
tion secured the adoption of a new Internal Rev- 
enue Code in 1954. The old laws were completely 
rewritten, but the rates were not materially re- 
duced. Moreover, the basic structure of the tax 
system was left unchanged; and the rewriting 
served mainly to reduce to a still smaller number 
the men who understand the law and can work 
intelligently with it. 

There was great hue and cry during the past 
session of Congress about the huge size of the 
proposed budget for 1958, the necessity of re- 
ducing it, and thereby opening the way to tax 
reduction in the coming Congressional session. 
Congress and the President did act to bring ex- 
penditures under better control (although budget 
procedures are still very inadequate ), and chopped 
off numerous proposed items. The latest budget 


review indicates, however, that total expenditures 
for 1958 will be about what the President forecast 
originally, and that there will be little, if any, 
excess of receipts over expenditures. 


Meantime, Sputnik has flashed across the 
heavens, and it is charged that we are neither 
spending our defense money wisely, nor spending 
enough of it, though we are spending on defense 
alone ten times what the whole federal govern- 
ment cost not many years ago. The slow process 
of eliminating our divided counsels on the issues 
of integration, and of arriving at an intelligent 
united public opinion, gives promise of distracting 
Congress completely from other less politically 
lurid matters, such as fiscal affairs. 

In such circumstances, what is likely to happen 
in the Congress is what has generally happened 
over the past twenty-five years. Our federal tax 
system today is the product of a series of emer- 
gency actions by Congress, first to meet the de- 
pression of the ‘thirties, then to meet the needs 
of World War II and the Korean War. Many 
special changes in minutiae have been made over 
the years, some easing the tax burdens a little in 
one special place, some increasing them a little in 
another (closing a loophole). There has been, 


however, no general congressional review and ap- 
praisal of the tax system as a whole in the light of 
recognized standards, for that is regarded as too 
difficult and too little productive of political gain. 
If that great task is ever to be done, it must be 
done by philosophers, and philosophers with faith 
that ultimately the sound conclusions of the few 
will become the commonplaces of the many. The 
purpose of my paper is to make a modest start on 
that task. 


Three criteria of a well-designed tax system 
are Adequacy, Simplicity, and Fairness. May we 
examine our federal tax system in the light of 
each of these standards. 

One aspect of Adequacy is obvious—a tax sys- 
tem which does not raise the revenue the govern- 
ment has determined to spend is inadequate. Re- 
lated requirements are stability and flexibility. To 
be truly adequate, a tax system as a whole should 
be reasonably dependable in bad times as well as 
in good. To insure stability of yield, there will 
need to be some diversity in the forms of taxes 
imposed, so that the fiscal disappointments of any 
one do not completely demoralize the Treasury. 

To be adequate, the system needs flexibility, too. 
There should be room to expand and thus to pro- 
duce more revenue when the need becomes urgent. 

Judged by the criterion of Adequacy, our fed- 
eral tax system is not well designed. We had 
twenty years of budget deficits and thus brought 
our national debt to $275 billion from the $19.5 
billion at which it stood in 1932. The small budget 
surplus of the past two years was the result of 
unprecedented economic activity and the federal 
fiscal situation is recognized as still precarious. 

More than 75 cents of every tax dollar raised 
by the federal government comes from the income 
tax, a highly complicated tax whose yield declines 
rapidly with the recessions or depressions which 
cause declines in incomes. Excise taxes, which 
are far more stable in yield, produce only 13 cents 
of the total tax dollar. All other taxes—employ- 
ment, estate, gift, and customs taxes—account for 
only 12 cents. 

Such a system lacks balance. It concentrates 
its burdens too largely upon incomes. Its reve- 
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nues respond too quickly and drastically to the 
ups and downs of national income, leading to 
financial embarrassment during business reces- 
sions and ill-advised spending programs during 
prosperity. 

In addition, this almost complete reliance on 
income taxes has resulted in making it virtually 
impossible to increase the revenue yield substan- 
tially. Individual income tax rates are high from 
the bottom to the top—from 20 per cent to 91 
per cent. Corporate income tax rates already take 
more than half of what a company earns. There 
is little room for an increase in rates and for any 
substantial increase in revenues, should the need 
arise. 

Our present tax system is plainly inadequate. 

A second criterion is Simplicity. A well-de- 
signed tax system should be simple and economical 
to administer. It should be sufficiently intelligible 
so that the common man knows what his tax 
burden is; and an intelligent man can calculate 
the cost to him of governmental services. A tax 
which can be imposed in understandable language 
and collected with relative ease, such as, say, the 
tobacco tax, has important advantages over one 
which requires elaborate provisions and adminis- 
tration, such as the income tax. 

We all know that federal tax laws completely 
lack simplicity. Their complication, turgidity, and 
Alice-in-Wonderland phraseology have been paro- 
died by every cartoonist in America. Our In- 
ternal Revenue Code has grown to an 800-page 
monster that few specialists understand. To ad- 
minister it requires 50,000 employees and $300,- 
000,000 expenditure. 

To be sure, a great part of all income taxes is 
now collected by withholding at the source of the 
income, so that the individual taxpayer is not per- 
sonally concerned with the detail of the law. That 
means, in turn, that he is not very well informed 
about his actual tax burden. He is more con- 
cerned with his “take-home pay.” 

The cost of tax compliance, now largely shifted 
to employers, is great, as the numerous corporate 
staffs of tax lawyers and accountants amply tes- 
tify. The complexities of the law are probably 
attributable mainly to two basic demands made on 
Congress, the one by taxpayers, the other by the 
Treasury. Each session of Congress sees the 
presentation of numerous special cases of inequity. 
This type of transaction is entitled to the same 
treatment as that, but is not receiving it. With 
tax rates so high, the discrimination cries for at- 
tention. The converse is the presentation by the 
Treasury of unintended tax loopholes or benefits. 
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The income tax law must contain a thousand 
special qualifications and exceptions, each orig- 
inally designed to do equity in a special case; and 
a thousand plugs and patches on loopholes, real 
or supposed. Unless the student of the tax law 
has lived with it all his professional life, and re- 
calls how each special provision came in, he will 
have great difficulty in making much sense out of 
many of the provisions. Yet how many lawyers 
can have that knowledge? 

Moreover, an essential condition to simplifying 
the law is the presence of a well-trained, fair, 
judicially-minded administrative staff. All but a 
few thousand of the millions of actual and poten- 
tial tax controversies must be settled not by the 
federal courts but by members of the Internal 
Revenue Service. It would be possible to sim- 
plify the law greatly by expressing it in terms of 
broad principles, if Congress and taxpayers could 
be sure that those broad principles would be fairly 
and wisely applied in the myriad of controversies 
that necessarily arise. But the disputed tax is 
often large in amount; and the Internal Revenue 
Agent has a duty to protect the revenues, as well 
as to decide judiciously. If he decides for the tax- 
payer, an authoritative determination of the issue 
(which we instinctively define as a determination 
by a court) will be postponed; and the Govern- 
ment, meantime, will lose revenue. So, charac- 
teristically, the Agent decides such large issues 
in favor of the Government. One result is, of 
course, that the taxpayer demands specific protec- 
tion in the statute, and thus it grows more and 
more complex and unintelligible. 

Our tax system is not simple. To make it 
simpler requires much more than the rewriting 
the Internal Revenue Code received in 1954. 

We come finally to a third measure of a tax 
system: Fairness. Although mathematical stand- 
ards of fairness are elusive, the broad outlines of 
equity in a tax system have been more or less 
agreed upon by economists and political scientists 
through a consideration of the basic problem of 
the relation of the individual to the State, and the 
contribution which the citizen can therefore be 
expected to make to it. 

Two theories relative to the problem have had 
the greatest currency: that taxation should be 
proportional to benefits received, and that taxa- 
tion should be proportional to ability to pay. A 
subsidiary dogma is that every citizen should make 
some contribution, however small, to the State. 

Taxation in proportion to benefits suggests that 
taxes are the compensation that citizens pay for 
the services they receive from government. This 
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concept had considerable vogue in earlier days. 
For example, the proceeds of gasoline taxes are 
generally devoted to the improvement of roads. 
Property taxes still presumably cover the cost of 
police and fire protection, schools, and the like. 
The property tax is in effect a premium paid by 
citizens for a form of insurance on their lives and 
property. 

All levels of government today furnish many 
services to taxpayers and non-taxpayers alike. 
The benefits any one taxpayer receives are clearly 
unrelated to the taxes he pays as an individual. 
For example, it is unlikely that a farmer, who is 
also a pensioned veteran receiving Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance benefits, pays federal taxes 
equal to his cash benefits alone. 

The second theory of fairness—taxation in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay—has become a mod- 
ern slogan, thought applicable not merely to the 
system as a whole, but to each particular tax. 
In fact, it forms the principal basis for the high 
degree of progressiveness in our individual income 
tax today. 

Essentially, this theory requires those with 
higher incomes to pay more than their propor- 
tionate share of the tax burden, on the theory 
that capacity to pay taxes increases more than 
proportionally with the increase in income. 

The theory of taxation on the basis of ability 
to pay was conceived during a period when the 
total cost of government was small and no one 
paid taxes that were heavy by today’s standards. 
When the federal budget amounted to only about 
4 per cent of the national income, as it did, for 
example, in the late 1920's, it was possible to 
obtain most of the income tax revenues from 
higher incomes. With present levels of federal 
spending, most of the taxes must come from the 
middle and lower brackets. Some 85 per cent of 
individual income taxes comes from the first 
bracket rate, that is, the 20 per cent tax on the 
first $2,000 of income. 

Progression in the individual income tax has 
now been carried about as far as is arithmetically 
possible. The top rate is 91 per cent. The lim- 
ited extent to which the progressive rates could 
be further raised is shown by the fact that if all 
taxable income in excess of $10,000 were confis- 
cated, the additional revenue would amount to 
only about $4 billion over the present yield. 

Moreover, a recent Tax Foundation study 
showed that steeply progressive rates are not 
worth while. From a revenue standpoint, they 
diminish receipts instead of expanding them. 
They distort economic activity by influencing in- 
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centives and business motives, and they handicap 
economic growth. They lead to practices that are 
wasteful and destructive. 

A specious extension of the thesis that income 
tax rates should be steeply progressive, in order 
to reflect the alleged fact that a person with twice 
my income has more than twice my ability to pay 
taxes, is the idea that taxes should be used, not 
merely to raise the revenue the government needs 
for its operations, but to serve other social pur- 
poses ; in particular, to help distribute income and 
wealth differently than they are distributed in the 
market place. For example, back in 1942, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proposed that income tax rates be 
so fixed as to limit to $25,000 anyone’s net income 
after taxes. Today, a random selection of a dozen 
out of a thousand tax bills pending in Congress 
will produce at least ten whose principal purposes 
are not revenue, but economic and social reform. 
Thus, many tax bills profess to help small business 
by discouraging the “concentration of business 
into a few giant corporations.” 

Legislation of this sort offends against each of 
our standards for a good tax system. In these 
times, it is hard to design a tax system that, as a 
whole, is adequate, simple, and fair, even if only 
revenue purposes are to be served. If other eco- 
nomic and social ends are to be served as well, the 
legislation will surely be complex ; its fairness will 
be at least open to question; and it is likely to 
serve badly its function of raising revenue. A 
tax so heavy as to be prohibitive might better be 
stated as a prohibition. Otherwise, like the former 
tax on colored oleomargarine, it is likely to lead 
to expensive evasion that serves no useful end. 


This brief survey of the federal tax system 
suggests that it has serious defects when measured 
by each of the three common standards we have 
applied. It is not quite adequate, though presently 
it is producing enormous revenues, for it has little 
flexibility left to meet the additional demands upon 
it which would quickly arise should the prolonged 


cold war become much hotter. It is well devised 
to produce great revenues when times are flour- 
ishing. Its productivity would greatly diminish, 
were business to slow down and falter. 

The tax system is highly complex. No citizen 
can know with any accuracy the total tax payments 
he is making to the federal government. So far 
as the income tax is concerned, he will find it hard 
to locate in the law the various provisions that 
govern his individual liability, and he can hardly 
grasp their meaning after he finds them. If he 
comes into controversy with the Internal Revenue 
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authorities, he is not likely to be satisfied with 
their determination of his problem. If he takes 
his problem to the federal courts, he is bound to 
spend a great deal of money and a number of years 
in securing an answer. 

The fairness of the tax system is open to serious 
question. Rates in the middle and upper brackets 
are punitive. Studies indicate that they diminish 
Individual and business activity would 
increase, more transactions would occur, revenue 
collections would be greater if rates were lower. 
Scholars find our system of disproportionate rates 
hard to justify. Moreover, the fairness of any 
system as complex as ours has become, a system 
that requires a great amount of expensive litiga- 
tion, is hard indeed to justify. 


revenues. 


Is there any possible escape from our difficul- 
ties? Are we necessarily saddled with the tax 
system we have, with all its faults, so long as we 
demand so much from government at home, and 
so long as our foreign relations are so troubled 
and precarious ? 

There is no quick and easy solution. The con- 
clusions of thoughtful men may very well differ in 
detail. Most students will agree, I think, that 
an overhaul of the federal tax system is overdue ; 
and that the continuing drastic demands on the 
federal government for revenue can only be met by 
the present system, so long as business activity 
and prosperity proceed at a pace which past his- 
tory indicates cannot be counted upon year after 
year. 

There are not many possible new taxes which 
the federal government could adopt. The most 
likely one is a manufacturers’ excise tax at a flat 
rate, a tax which Canada has used to advantage 
for years. Such a tax is collectible from relatively 
few taxpayers; it produces revenues in bad times 
as well as in good; it is relatively simple of ad- 
ministration and free from litigation. If it were 
inserted into our federal system, it would doubt- 
less replace many of the present special excise 
taxes levied at various rates on selected transac- 
tions. Thus, there would be some gains in sim- 
plicity and in fairness as well. 

The principal objections to improving the ade- 
quacy of the tax system in this way are, first, that 
the states are already relying heavily on sales 
taxes, and, second, that such a levy is not politi- 
cally feasible. The states’ levies are at the retail 
level; the proposed tax would be collected from 
manufacturers. Thus, there would be no conflict 
between the two. In any event, if the tax yard- 
stick is a good one, there is no equitable objection 
to using it twice. The political objection carries 
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historical weight with Congress, for a general 
retail sales tax was defeated there twenty-five 
years ago. Times and circumstances, particularly 
the condition of the country and revenue needs, 
were then far different, as was the actual tax 
proposal. 

A general manufacturers’ excise tax has much 
to commend it today. Indeed, the progress of 
events may force Congress to adopt the tax, as 
one of the very few ways in which large additional 
revenues can be raised surely and simply. 

The second basic need is to simplify our tax 
structure, particularly the income tax. Funda- 
mentally, simplification here involves rate reduc- 
tion all along the line; and drastic improvement 
of the Internal Revenue Service. So long as in- 
come tax rates are so very high, demands for spe- 
cial exceptions and qualifications, to do equity or 
to plug loopholes, will inevitably continue. More- 
over, Congress cannot afford to state the law in 
more general, intelligible terms, until Congress 
and taxpayers can be assured that those more gen- 
eral terms will be wisely and judiciously inter- 
preted in particular cases. That result will only 
come from a judicious, well-trained, objective ad- 
ministrative staff. The Internal Revenue staff at 
present is not judicious and objective in its de- 
terminations. To recruit a better staff requires 
good conditions of service, salary, tenure, and 
retirement that will take some time to establish. 

Finally, if the first two steps can be taken, the 
third, a reduction in income tax rates, becomes 
possible even in these troublesome times. Such a 
reduction would enable the fairness of the system 
to be greatly improved, by reducing its complexity 
and eliminating some of the present strains. The 
present high rates operate pro tanto to diminish 
those incentives to work hard and to produce 
which generally we are anxious to foster. To be 
sure, there are other incentives than the hope of 
gain, but the hope of gain is an important incen- 
tive, better to have working for our general eco- 
nomic objectives than against them. 

It is easy to dismiss my suggested improvements 
as quite impossible of achievement in the present 
state of government, whose fiscal demands are so 
great that it will always seem better to some to 
keep what we have, put a patch on it and make do, 
rather than to undertake a more complete reform. 
Congress is much more likely to follow the make- 
do policy. If real interest in more fundamental 
reform is ever to be aroused, the spark will have 
to come from such men as you. That is my reason 
for addressing you on Fundamentals of Federal 
Taxation. 
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Force of circumstance has given Americans a 
strong interest in exploring the nature of eco- 
nomic growth, particularly in less developed areas. 
Economists have sought to find sets of equations 
or models, that would express the fundamental 
relationships involved, and indicate how growth 
may be accelerated. But, so far, such attempts 
have met with slight success. This is in part be- 
cause existing economic theory deals with short- 
run rather than long-run analysis, but it is also 
because some of the important factors cannot, at 
the present stage of our knowledge, be expressed 
quantitatively. 

Among such factors is the effect of culture on 
entrepreneurship. Of problems of culture and 
culture change Norman S. Buchanan and Howard 
S. Ellis warn economists: “The subject is one of 
such vast proportions as to repel all but the fool- 
hardy.” * This analysis is by one of the latter. 

The behavior of Puerto Rican entrepreneurs 
has been studied from some seventy interviews 
and numerous other sources. The problem in- 
vestigated is the importance of cultural factors in 
explaining differences in behavior between Puerto 
Rican entrepreneurs and men similarly situated in 
the United States. Relevant characteristics have 
been taken from the works of students of the re- 
spective cultures, and matched against differences 
in behavior. The method is, of course, imprecise, 
and conclusions depend much upon the judgment 
of the observer, but no more precise way could be 
devised that would not sacrifice relevance. 

The contrasts examined are not between all 
United States culture and all Puerto Rican culture 
but only between the sub-cultures characteristic of 
the upper-income group in business. In Puerto 
Rico the culture of this group is regarded by an- 
thropologists as distinctly more Spanish than the 
general culture. Linguist Renzo Sereno called 
“Spanish as it has been spoken by the Puerto 
Rican elite . . . almost pure Castillian.”? The 

1Norman S. Buchanan and Howard S. Ellis, Ap- 
proaches to economic development, 74 n., New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 


2 Renzo Sereno, A study of language transculturation 
and politics, in Portrait of a society, Eugenio Fernandez- 


upper classes regard their cultural heritage as 
Spanish and try to preserve it. 

This effort at preservation has no doubt been 
strengthened by fear of losing their heritage to an 
encroaching Yankee culture. The pervasiveness 
of & Spanish type of culture, while probably 
greater in 1898 than in other Latin-American 
countries, because of continued closeness to Spain, 
has not remained uniform throughout the insular 
upper-income group. Omitting the landed aris- 
tocracy, as they do not directly enter into this 
analysis, the importing merchants and the sugar 
producers have probably retained more Spanish 
traits than the somewhat Americanized large man- 
ufacturers. The new small manufacturers are less 
Americanized than the large, but perhaps share 
more in an indigenous lower-class culture that is 
not as purely Spanish as that retained by the old 
upper-class groups. 

Unfortunately there has been little writing on 
the cultural values and attitudes of the business 
elite in Puerto Rico or in Latin America. It is 
helpful occasionally for descriptive purposes to use 
some of the writing of Spaniards, always remem- 
bering that native Spanish culture represents the 
extreme end of the scale of differences between 
Puerto Rico and the United States. 

A basic distinction is in the nature of individ- 
ualism. William L. Schurz said that the Latin 
American, 


Though gregarious, . . . is averse to merging his 
personality in any group or sacrificing its claims to 
any mass demands .. . he is not a good organization 
man, and his conferences and committees would prob- 
ably be the despair of an American chairman. He 
does not take kindly to the restraints of teamwork 
and resents discipline of the group.* 


Differences in motivation toward social problems 
and institutions beyond the family circle follow 
from what may be called the Spanish type of indi- 
vidualism. ‘When the Spaniard considers men,” 
wrote Americo Castro, “he thinks about himself, 


Mendez, ed., 272, University of Puerto Rico, mimeo., 
1957. 

3 William L. Schurz, 
survey, 327, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1949. 


Latin America, a descriptive 
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not other men.” * The Puerto Rican tends to 
defend his inner integrity by asserting his per- 
sonality against the group. He is opposed to 
organizational and collective activity. In contrast, 
Clyde Kluckhohn affirmed that “Americans 
analyze their behavior in terms of external events 
or the particular acts of others. It is to others 
that they are primarily oriented.” * 

The Spaniard, wrote Salvador de Madriaga, 
“does not possess the utilitarian standard of the 
man of action,” or “the abstract and theoretical 
standards of the intellectual. . . . He therefore 
relies on the intimate voice of his own self.”*® Of 
this tendency toward introspection Carolos Albizu 
Miranda, after testing a panel of Puerto Ricans, 
wrote : 

I believe we have sufficient evidence from our projec- 
tive tests to infer that our subjects are so preoccupied 
with self, and maintaining self-esteem, that they are 
hampered in establishing interpersonal relationships 7 


An important manifestation of inward concern and 
protection of the ego is the attitude called dignidad. 
Ex-Governor Rexford G. Tugwell saw Puerto 
Rican dignidad as a formidable barrier to progress. 
The Puerto Ricans, he wrote, 


possess a pride which is almost an obsession and 
which leads frequently to the substitution of fancy for 
fact . . . leads to the covering up of weakness and 
incompetence . . . so fierce is the wish for dominance, 
it might lead to the avoidance of outside competition, 
to the protection of mediocrity and so to a general 
lowering of the levels of competence dignidad 
was a dysgenic force which ran all through insular 
life and there was no apparent means for correction.® 
In contrast to this evaluation of situations on 
the basis of personal feeling, Kaspar Naegele 
judged that North Americans regard emotions as 
“inconvenient disturbers of the peace . . 
welcome unknown quantity. . . .”® 


. an un- 
Professor 





4Americo Castro, The structure of Spanish history, 
translated by Edmund T. King, 649, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1954. 

5 Some aspects of national character, in Human fac- 
tors in military operations, Richard Hays Williams, ed., 
120, Chevy Chase, Operations Research Office, Johns 
Hopkins Univ., 1954. 

6 Salvador de Madriaga, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, 46-47, London, Oxford University Press, 1931. 

7Carolos Albizu Miranda, Memorandum, February 3, 
1957, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Social Science Research 
Council. 

8 Rexford G. Tugwell, Dignidad and its implications, 
in Portrait of a society, ed., Fernandez-Mendez, 259-260. 

® Kaspar D. Naegele, From de Tocqueville to Myrdal, 
Comparative study of values, Working Papers No. 1, 41, 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard Univ., 1949, 
Mimeo. 
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Kluckhohn holds that North Americans regard 
man as essentially “a rational animal.” *° 

Another well-recognized characteristic of Puerto 
Rican culture is personalismo, or “personalism.” 
This influences behavior in several ways. Per- 
sonal, face-to-face contact is essential for con- 
cluding most agreements or transactions. From 
seeing affairs in terms of personal relationships 
and emotion rather than in relation to external 
structure comes a “tendency to judge things and 
people by means of dramatic standards.” ** An 
emphasis on leadership also evolves from stressing 
personal relationship. Henry Wells wrote of per- 
sonalismo in Puerto Rico as “the habit of deference 
to and dependence upon personal authority.” ** 

The reverse side of the emphasis on, or need 
for, leadership is an acceptance of paternal obli- 
gations by the leader. As one Puerto Rican coffee 
processor expressed it: “There was harmony in 
our village. Everyone brought their problems to 
my papa and he took care of them.” 

Puerto Rican culture of the upper-income 
groups reflects a preference for the abstract or 
“spiritual” as against the material or concrete. 
Writing of Latin-American culture in general, 
John Gillin said: 


Ideologically this culture is humanistic, rather than 
puritanical, if such contrast is permissible. Intellec- 
tually, it is characterized by logic and dialectics, 
rather than by empiricism and pragmatics; the word 
is valued more highly than the thing; the manipula- 
tion of symbols (as in argument) is more cultivated 
than the manipulation of natural forces and objects 
(as in mechanics ).'8 


Julian Steward who studied Puerto Rican culture 
wrote of the interest in poetry, literature, and 
philosophy rather than in science and industry.“ 

The differences between such attitudes and 
those of North America scarcely needs illustration, 
but a statement from The American Business 
Creed, written by a research team at Harvard, 
shows the opposite position. ‘The whole ideol- 
ogy,” of American business they wrote, 


10 Quoted in Conflicts of power in modern culture, 
eds., Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, R. W. Maclver, 
110, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. 

11de Madriaga, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
46-47. 

12 Henry Wells, Ideology and leadership in Puerto 
Rican politics, Social Science Research Council, mimeo., 
n. d. 

13 John Gillin, Modern Latin American culture, in 
Portrait of a society, ed., Fernandez-Mendez, 3. 

14 Julian Steward, Theory of culture change 73, Ur- 
bana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1955. 
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is shaped by a certain distrust of abstract theory and 
systematic argument, of theorists and intellectuals. 
The creed prefers common sense to abstract argu- 
ment, shirt sleeve economics to academic theories, 
the ordinary meanings of words to professional nice- 
ties of definition. . . .*5 


The Spanish heritage conduces to a distrust of 
innovation that will change the economic or social 
order. Professor Castro noted the Spanish oppo- 
sition to external physical innovation, and Pro- 
fessor Gillin said “that ideas from abroad find 
more ready acceptance in the Latin American 
culture than artifacts and their associated tech- 
niques.” ** While North Americans have not al- 
ways welcomed innovations that disturbed their 
own interests, their basic belief in the value of 
material progress has made physical innovation 
an essential element in the business creed. 

These observations regarding Puerto Rico rep- 
resent, of course, only selected traits from a highly 
complex culture. The characteristics arising from 
them may be summarized as inward-looking or 
egocentric individualism; passivity or resentment 
toward organizational activities; sensitivity to 
personal relationships; a dramatic frame of ref- 
erence for judging action; acceptance of leader- 
ship by the led and paternalistic responsibilities by 
the leader. 


In view of the rapid rate of physical change in 
Puerto Rico over the last fifty years, are cultural 
generalizations valid for 1900 or 1920 applicable 


to 1957? One answer is that most of the social 
science investigations of Puerto Rican culture rely 
on data from the late forties or the fifties and, 
therefore, affirm the continued importance of these 
traits of Spanish origin. Investigations in “back- 
ward” parts of the island would indicate that the 
same traits were stronger in earlier periods. With- 
out denying that certain traits are changing, many 
appear to have had a surprising persistence under 
the manifold pressure of the more technologically 
advanced North American culture. 

Aside from the tendency of people to cling to 
their heritage there have been elements in the 
situation that retarded cultural interchange. For 
example, during the post-World War II period of 
intensive government efforts to attract North 
American industry hundreds of States manufac- 
turers started enterprises in Puerto Rico. It 
might be supposed that this would have led to a 
quite complete interchange of technological infor- 

15 Francis X. Sutton, Seymour E. Harris, Carl Kaysen, 
James Tobin, The American Business creed, 347, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. 


16 Gillin in Portrait of a society, ed., Fernandez-Men- 
dez, 3. 
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mation between native and States entrepreneurs. 
But several factors intervened. Many States en- 
terprises such as those in electronics and plastics 
were in lines closely geared to North American 
outlets, and not attempted by Puerto Rican entre- 
preneurs. In old and technologically simple lines 
such as apparel the Puerto Ricans, perhaps rightly, 
thought that there was little to be learned. Per- 
sonal contact between the States and native entre- 
preneurs, particularly in small business, was slight. 
None of the seventy questionnaires indicated con- 
versation with North Americans in Puerto Rico 
or study of States plants there as a source of 
information. 

The same lack of strong, conscious effect has 
been true of other forms of communication be- 
tween the two countries. Only a bare majority 
of those interviewed read any States trade jour- 
nals. No one held States periodical literature to 
be an important source of information. Radio 
and television are Spanish in language and Latin 
American in content. States moving pictures have 
always had strong competition from those of Latin 
countries. 

Business life has been organized among Puerto 
Ricans on a family and friendship basis, providing 
a grapevine for information of a personal rather 
than technical character. It was not, by States 
standards, well organized in clubs and associations 
whose meetings could provide exchange of spe- 
cialized thought. Even in downtown San Juan 
businessmen who live nearby continue to go home 
at noon rather than lunching with each other. 

There was relatively little intermingling of the 
two groups on an intimate social basis. Even 
Puerto Ricans who talked the States language in 
business life were often completely Spanish in 
their private life. Aside from deep-seated con- 
flicts in social outlook this aloofness was reen- 
forced in many instances by Puerto Rican women’s 
poor command of English and lack of familiarity 
with North American customs. But the social 
barriers also reflected attitudes regarding status. 
The successful native businessman, particularly in 
wholesale trade and the older types of manufac- 
turing, had become part of a loosely organized but 
recognizable upper class. Local representatives 
of firms in the States were not likely to be the 
ablest or most important men in their companies. 
One merchant complained that Puerto Ricans 
seldom saw anybody but third-rate North Amer- 
ican businessmen. Rightly or wrongly, mediocre 
status in States business was associated with low 
social status. As a result, upper-class Puerto 
Ricans preferred to keep their contacts with such 
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men on a strictly business level. This might mean 
an occasional lunch or dinner at a hotel, but it did 
not mean the kind of intimacy whereby new atti- 
tudes are acquired from long and close association. 

Cultural differences have affected the structure 
of business. Puerto Ricans still favor paternal- 
istic, personal control of their businesses and have 
been loath to delegate authority to middle man- 
agement. There is a situational basis for such an 
attitude. To train a manager to know the busi- 
ness is often to create a new competitor. But the 
Puerto Rican’s attitude goes beyond this, his in- 
clination to treat business enterprise as an exten- 
sion of the family has led to a willing reliance on 
relatives rather than on outsiders with professional 
experience. This has protected the ego of the 
head of the family, but has led to backward office 
procedures, too littke management, and lack of 
young, aggressive, professional careerists in the 
business community. 

Puerto Rican dignidad has made the problem 
of supervision and essential discipline more diffi- 
cult than in the States. The dignity of the super- 
visor has often clashed with the dignity of the 
worker, and the latter’s answer is to quit the job. 
Hence in Puerto Rico high productivity and re- 
liable attendance at the plant are more delicate 
matters of morale than they are generally thought 
to be in the States. This had led to some failures 
to achieve a profitable level of productivity at 
wages 50 per cent or more lower than those of 
mainland competitors. 

The traditional disinterest in gadgets and physi- 
cal innovation is gradually lessening, but it has 
been in part responsible for the slight reading of 
North American trade journals. For example, no 
one interviewed had read any of the voluminous 
literature of the United States Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 1955 still indicated 
less search for the new, and a greater resistance 
to experimentation with new devices than in the 
States. 


Interviews in 


While there always has been a real difficulty in 
moving from the limited local market into the 
remote and highly competitive States market, and 
a general scarcity of capital for expanding Puerto 
Rican enterprise, the cultural complex reinforced 


these limitations. Men thought more in terms of 
comfortable, dignified living than continuous ex- 
pansion won by unrelenting attention to business. 
A few men in the States have had similar attitudes 
but they have been a minority, whereas among 
thirty small to medium-sized manufacturers in 
Puerto Rico only one had plans for expansion. 
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Probably the most important business effect of 
the culture of the Puerto Rican elite has come 
from the conflict between the Spanish type of in- 
dividualism and the demands of modern tech- 
nology for expert consultants and teamwork, and 
the large scale of operations necessary to support 
such a staff. At the stage of industrialism reached 
in Puerto Rico as late as the nineteen-twenties the 
disinclination of native entrepreneurs to add staff 
activities or to merge their affairs and their per- 
sonalities in groups did not seem important. 
Aside from a few sugar centrals, manufacturing, 
trade, and finance were satisfactorily carried on by 
relatively small family enterprises. But by the 
middle fifties the smaller enterprises in many lines 
were being faced with a challenge to combine into 
larger units with more up-to-date technology, or 
to perish. 

In both wholesaling and sugar processing fewer 
concerns would lead to greater efficiency, and in 
both lines some of the smaller enterprises seemed 
doomed. Yet, among the fifty-odd primary im- 
porters of food products or the twenty-odd pri- 
vately owned sugar companies there has been no 
record of mergers. Puerto Ricans admit the needs 
of the situation, but say that their competitors will 
never agree to give up control of their own busi- 
ness and submit to group decisions. Faced with 
similar pressures, States processors and whole- 
salers have voluntarily combined in pools, trusts, 
holding companies, and chains, and that this has 
not happened in Puerto Rico appears to be a con- 
tinuing case of cultural differences. 

In summary, certain specific traits in the culture 
of the Puerto Rican business elite appear to have 
made the timing and direction of economic growth 
different from what it would have been had United 
States entrepreneurs faced the same _ situation. 
Specifically Puerto Rican culture has tended to 
foster nepotism ; hinder the building up of a supply 
of professional managers; increase the difficulties 
of supervising production ; reduce interest in new 
and more efficient technology ; lessen the urge for 
expansion; and make entrepreneurs unwilling to 
merge in order to gain larger volume and secure 
essential technical advice. Somewhat similar find- 
ings have come from studies of other underde- 
veloped areas. But the particular interest of this 
history of nearly sixty years of relatively close 
spatial contact between businessmen of Puerto 
Rico and the United States, unhampered by eco- 
nomic barriers such as tariffs, exchange rates, or 
fears of government instability, is in showing the 
persistence of differences in entrepreneurial be- 
havior that appear to be culturally determined. 
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SoME TIME ago a young woman was acting as 
subject in an experiment in the Psychology Labo- 
ratory of Barnard College. The procedure of the 
experiment required the subject to throw a dart at 
a red circular target while one eye was covered. 
When the assistant who was supervising the work 
instructed the young woman to throw the dart at 
the red target, she replied by asking “What red 
target?’ When the other eye was uncovered she 
readily enough admitted that the target was indeed 
red. Needless to say, the young woman was soon 
being tested in our Visual Perception Laboratory 
and a number of experiments were performed on 
her at intervals during the next three years. This 
article discusses some of these experiments. 

Of course it was soon obvious that our subject 
was color-blind in her left eye and normal in her 
right. It would be difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of data obtained on unilaterally color-blind 
subjects.* No ordinary color-blind subject can 
tell us how the colors he sees compare with those 
seen by a normal subject, but this is precisely 
what a unilaterally color-blind subject can do. He 
can make a direct comparison of colors seen by his 
color-blind and normal eyes. The fact that our 
subject is unilaterally color-blind was established 
well enough in the preliminary tests, but its precise 
specification was unequivocally spelled out by her 
data on color mixture. The results of an experi- 
ment on color mixture in her normal and color- 
blind eyes are shown in figure 1. 


1 This work was supported by a contract between the 
Office of Naval Research and Columbia University and 
by a grant-in-aid from the Higgins Fund of Columbia 


University. Reproduction in whole or part is permitted 
for any purpose of the United States Government. 

2 Judd (8) states that thirty-seven cases of unilateral 
color blindness have been reported. Because of inade- 
quate procedure or background information, only about 
eight have proved useful for theory. The most recent 


research reported by Judd is the experiment by Sloan 
and Wollach (12). 


COLOR MIXTURE * 


Normal color vision is said to be trichromatic. 
This statement is sometimes erroneously inter- 
preted to mean that a given spectral color can be 
matched by a mixture of three standard colors 
called primaries. What is in fact the case is that 
the spectral light may be mixed with one of the 
primaries to give a two-color mixture that can 
match the mixture of the other two primaries. 
Despite certain complexities in the concept, the 
idea of trichomaticity has played an important part 
in color classifications and theories and it has led 
naturally to the idea expressed by the Young- 
Helmholtz theory (Young, 15; Helmholtz, 5, 6) 
that color perception depends upon the physio- 
logical activity of three sets of color receptors. 

The upper curve of figure 1 shows that our 
subject’s normal eye can match any wavelength of 
the spectrum by a mixture of three primaries, in 
this case, 460, 530 and 650 mp. The percentage 
contribution of each primary to the match for each 
wavelength is indicated in the graph; a negative 
percentage means that a particular primary is 
mixed with the test wavelength. The dashed 
lines give averages of Wright’s standard data 
(13, 14) obtained on ten normal subjects. Our 
subject’s normal eye seems to give the same sort 
of color-mixture data as these subjects. In a 
word, her normal eye is, in fact, normal.* 


3 Experiments on color mixture were performed by us 
at Columbia University but the final data were obtained, 
in collaboration with Dr. Harry G. Sperling and Mrs. 
Anne Coulson, on the Fry colorimeter at the Medical 
Research Laboratory of the Submarine Base, New Lon- 
don. A detailed account of these and other findings will 
be prepared as a joint report from Columbia University 
and the Medical Research Laboratory, Bu. Med. Project 
Number NM22 01 20, under the authorship of C. H. 
Graham, H. G. Sperling, Y. Hsia, and Anne H. Coulson. 

4 The relative values of the luminous units of the 
primaries are Iwo=0.051, Isso = 1.000, and leo = 0.814. 
Matches were made by flicker photometry between the 
first two at 494 my, and between the second and third, at 
582.5 mu. The luminous units are within the range re- 


ported by Wright for his normal subjects. The experi- 
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mixture functions for our subject's normal eye, the 
lower set, curves for her dichromatic eye. 
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represents the color- 


The data for our subject’s color-blind eye, 
shown at the bottom of the figure, are entirely dif- 
ferent from the data for the normal eye. The 
lower graph shows that our subject can match any 
wavelength of the spectrum with a combination 
of two primaries, 460 and 650 mp. Judged by this 
performance we can say that her left eye is un- 
equivocally dichromatic. Her results may be com- 
pared with Pitt's standard data (10) on dichro- 
mats as shown by the dashed lines.*® 


ments were done with retinal illuminances of test wave- 
lengths equal in all cases to 500 trolands as established 
by flicker photometry. 

5 The open and solid circles indicate two different types 
of results that were obtained in the short wavelength 
region depending on the method used. When the test 
wavelength was matched by the two primaries, the results 
are as indicated by the solid circles. When a red primary 
was added on one side of the visual field to the test wave- 
length and, on the other side, to the blue primary, the 
results are as given by the open circles. The latter 
method is the one used by Pitt; it is seen that the results 
represented by the open circles are much closer to Pitt's 
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The color mixture curves for our subject’s left 
eye show that that eye is dichromatic, but they 
don’t tell what type of dichromasy is represented. 
Two rare types of dichromasy are excluded, but 
the curves do not differentiate between the two 
most frequently encountered forms, deuteranopia 
and protanopia.*® 


GROUP DATA ON SPECTRAL SENSITIVITY 

Differentiation between these two forms may be 
accomplished in a number of ways,’ all depending 
upon a testing of the sensitivities of the eye to red 
light. If a dichromatic eye is relatively insensitive 
to red light it may be classified as protanopic. If 
the eye is sensitive to red and at the same time 
gives the kind of color-mixture function I have 
displayed, then it is deuteranopic. 

A basis for these statements is contained in 
figure 2 which presents sensitivity curves of nor- 
mal, protanopic, and deuteranopic subjects as de- 
termined by Hsia and Graham (7). 

The sensitivity curves (plotted logarithmically ) 
for these groups are represented by, respectively, 
the filled circles, open circles, and rectangles. The 
basic data of the curves are energies * required for 


data, shown by the dashed lines, than are our other re- 
sults. However, the first method gives results that seem 
to be in line with our subject’s data on hue discrimination. 

6 Dichromats constitute a major class of color-blind 
individuals. Individuals of this group can match a spectral 
color by a mixture of two primaries. Most dichromats 
are red-green blind; they “confuse” red, yellow and green. 
The general class of dichromats may be subdivided irto 
at least three types. The first class is the protanope 
whose sensitivity to wavelengths in the red end of the 
spectrum is greatly reduced. Another class is the deu- 
teranope whose sensitivity is not deficient in the red. 
Protanopes and deuteranopes match a yellow to any 
amounts of red, green or their mixtures that will give an 
appropriate matching luminance. A third type of di- 
chromat, the tritanope, confuses blue and green. A very 
rare type, the tetartanope, also confuses blue and green, 
but whereas other dichromats can match a single region 
of the spectrum by white, the tetartanope can so match 
two such regions. 

Monochromats are individuals who can match all wave- 
lengths of the spectrum against any other wavelength or 
a white light by the proper adjustment of luminances. 

Anomalous trichromats are persons who, despite the 
fact that they confuse parts of the spectrum, still need 
three primaries to match a single wavelength. 

7For discussions of some problems of testing color 
blindness, particularly on the use of the anomaloscope, 
see Hecht and Shlaer (4) and Wright (14). 

8 Absolute energies may be calculated by observing 
that, at 578 my, the average normal (interpolated) 
threshold is 3.5 X 10° ergs. This figure amounts to about 
10,000 quanta. Exposure duration was 4 msec and the 
visual angle subtended by the circular stimulus was 42 
minutes. 
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the color receptors to see just perceptible spectral 
lights. Sensitivity is defined as the reciprocal of 
these energies. 

These curves show that the protanope has nor- 
mal sensitivity in the blue and green regions of 
the spectrum but shows a loss in the red. The 
deuteranope has normal sensitivity in the red but 
shows a loss in the green and blue. The curve 
for normal subjects is a broad function that en- 
compasses the extremes of the color-blind curves. 

Since our subject does not show a loss of sensi- 
tivity in the red, she is most readily classifiable as 
a deuteranope. It must be admitted, however, 
that her performance is not completely in accord 
with that of the classical deuteranope. It can be 
shown, for example, that she discriminates hues 
better in the blue region of the spectrum than does 
the classical deuteranope. 


HUE DISCRIMINATION 


Hue discrimination is a sensory capacity meas- 
urable by the least change in wavelength that can 
be appreciated as a hue difference; the smaller 
the just appreciable wavelength step, AA, the “bet- 
ter” the hue discrimination. The hue discrimina- 
tion functions of our subject are shown in figure 
3. The curves show how AA varies in different 
parts of the spectrum. (Values of AA were always 
obtained as increases in wavelength. ) 

The lower curve applies to the subject’s normal 
eye and, in general, it may be seen that, for this 
eye, hue discrimination is good ; the AA’s are small. 
The curve is quite similar to those usually ob- 
tained in normal eyes. [See Wright's discussion 
(14), for example. | 

The curve for the color-blind eye gives an en- 
tirely different appearance. From about 450 mp 
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to 550 my it shows a U-shaped form and, in the 
red, high values of AA, both characteristic of di- 
chromatic vision. [See Pitt (10).] Below 450 
my, however, in the blue and violet, the values of 
AA are small; our subject’s hue discrimination is 
better than that of the usual deuteranope in this 
region of the spectrum. Otherwise her hue dis- 
crimination seems to be typically deuteranopic and 
we believe that her results apply particularly to 
this form of color blindness. 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Our discussion up to the present has been con- 
cerned with establishing two things: (a) the char- 
acteristics of the color blindness in our subject’s 
left eye and (b) the demonstrable normality of her 
right eye. From now on, we shall consider two 
theoretical questions: (1) Does our subject ex- 
hibit a loss of sensitivity in her color-blind eye as 
compared with her normal eye? (2) What colors 
does she see in her color-blind eye? 

The reason for emphasizing these problems 
depends upon some important historical devel- 
opments. 

Researches in color blindness have played an 
important historical role in the analysis of color 
vision. It is not difficult to see the reason for this 
state of affairs. In simple form, as exemplified 
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>. 4. Sensitivity curves for the unilaterally color- 
blind subject. The upper curve is the curve for her 
normal eye, the lower one, the curve for the dichro- 
matic eye. The data are from an experiment by 
Graham and Hsia (2). 


in Young’s ideas (15), one can think of a specific 
type of color deficiency as representing the loss of 
one of the fundamental sets of receptors from the 
total set that exists in normal vision. Since on this 
basis the eye of the color-blind person can be 
thought of as a reduced system, involving fewer 
than the normal number of receptor classes, one 
might expect to evaluate the characteristics of the 
missing receptor group by comparing the color 
discriminations of normal and color-blind eyes. 

It is generally believed that protanopes show a 
loss of sensitivity in the red, but it has not been 
generally accepted, despite some evidence obtained 
nine years ago by Hecht and Hsia (3), that 
deuteranopes show a loss in any part of the 
spectrum. 

Through the years deuteranopic vision has been 
attributed not, as Thomas Young (15) proposed, 
to a loss of green receptors but to another type of 
mechanism, a so-called ‘‘transformation” system, 
first described independently by Leber (9) and 
Fick (1). According to this scheme the R (red) 
and G (green) receptors are presumed to be sim- 
ilar in so far as absorption goes, but they have 
different brain connections. The result is that 
red light stimulates the now identical R and G 
receptors and these, in turn, excite the different 
brain centers for R and G. Thus, although the 
receptors absorb only red light, the brain centers 
signal a mixture of red and green, that is, yellow. 
On this basis the deuteranopic subject calls all 
long wavelengths yellow. Leber and Fick’s idea 
is in line with the identifications of color made by 
subjects who were reported to be normal, or nearly 
so, in one eye and deuteranopic in the other. 
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Such unilaterally deuteranonic people see the long 
wavelengths of light in the deuteranopic eye as 
equivalent to a yellow seen by a normal eye. 

The Fick-Leber type of theory which assumes 
no sensitivity loss in deuteranopia, is valuable be- 
cause it tells us how deuteranopes are presumed 
to see colors. It is obvious that the theory will be 
presented with difficulties if it is shown that a 
sensitivity loss in the green exists in deuteranopes. 
How can yellow be seen if there is a loss of G 
brightness mechanisms, yellow being generally 
considered to be a mixture of R and G? 

First, consider the problem of luminosity loss. 
Our data on groups of normal, protanopic, and 
deuteranopic subjects shown in figure 2 give an 
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already existing answer: deuteranopes lose sensi- 
tivity in the blue-to-green region of the spectrum. 
Figure 4 shows that this result applies also in the 
case of our unilaterally color-blind subject. The 
figure, from Graham and Hsia (2), indicates that 
the curves for her two eyes differ in sensitivity 
values in the blue and green regions of the spec- 
trum. In contrast with her normal eye, her color- 
blind eye shows a considerable degree of sensitivity 
loss in these regions. 

These data answer our first theoretical question. 
Sensitivity losses do, in fact, occur in deuteranopic 
eyes and in the dichromatic eye of our unilaterally 
color-blind subject. One aspect of simple Fick- 
Leber theory is not well-founded; one cannot 
assume an absence of sensitivity i 
deuteranopes. 


losses in 


BINOCULAR COLOR-MATCHING 


We shall now turn to our second theoretical 
question. What colors are seen by our unilaterally 
color-blind subject ? 

The experiment designed to answer this ques- 
tion involved the comparison of a color seen in 
the dichromatic eye with a color seen in the nor- 
mal eye. 

The apparatus was a stereoscope arranged so as 
to provide slits of color in the left and right eyes, 
a vertical slit in the left eye and a horizontal slit 
in the right eye. The subject regarded the color 
of the vertical slit in her dichromatic eye and 
simultaneously observed, in the binocular field, 
the color provided by the horizontal slit in the 
normal eye. Wavelengths stimulating the nor- 
mal eye could be changed until a narrow wave- 
length band was obtained that, in the opinion of 
the subject, matched the color seen in the dichro- 
matic eye. 

The results of the experiment are summarized 
in figure 5. In general, it seems that, in her di- 
chromatic eye, the subject matches all wavelengths 
greater than the neutral point (i.e., the wavelength 
that a dichromat sees as gray) with a wavelength 
seen in the normal eye lying near 570 mp. Wave- 
lengths shorter than the neutral point in the di- 
chromatic eye are matched in the normal eye by 
a blue of about 470 mp. Thus the two sides of the 
spectrum below and above the neutral point are 
seen, respectively, as a blue equivalent to about 
470 mp and a yellow equivalent to about 570 my 
in the trichromatic eye. This result is in line 
with Judd’s conclusion (8) based on his analysis 
of the historical evidence. 
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The upper curves represent the way in which 
the R and G fundamental curves are displaced on the 
wavelength axis to become the superimposed R’ and 
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G' curves. The lower curves represent R’ and G’ 


sensitivities for deuteranopes and protanopes after 
appropriate sensitivity losses have been introduced. 


DISCUSSION 


In considering the results of our experiments we 
shall emphasize first the data on binocular color- 
matching and secondly, those on the sensitivity 
losses of the dichromatic eye. How can the facts 
of dichromatic loss be brought into line with the 
data of binocular color-matching? How can yel- 
low be seen by a dichromat who shows luminosity 
loss in the green if, as trichromatic theory re- 
quires, yellow is a mixture of green and red? 

The account to be discussed represents the 
type of thinking we have engaged in concerning 
these problems. We shall here deal mainly with 
the seeing of yellow by dichromats; little or no 
attention will be paid to the problem of seeing 
blue. 
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Let it be supposed that in deuteranopia, for ex- 
ample, the R fundamental curve in the upper 
graph of figure 6 (the presumed sensitivity curve 
for the R receptors) moves toward the short wave 
part of the spectrum, with of course a change in 
sensitivity brought about by virtue of the trans- 
formed absorption materials. The new curve can 
be called R’. At the same time, the green funda- 
mental curve G moves toward the red and be- 
comes G’. (The blue fundamental curve repre- 
sents small values in its region of the spectrum 
and will be disregarded in what follows. ) 

The curves, in their new positions must meet 
certain requirements. (1) Spectral brightnesses 
due to R’ and G’ must always be in the same ratio 
at all wavelengths in order to give yellow. (The 
ratio shown in figure 6 is unity.) (2) The spec- 
tral brightnesses of R’ and G’ must add to give 
normal sensitivities. 

Any sensitivity loss can now be introduced, as 
in the lower graph of figure 6, by assuming a 
curve for deuteranopes (or protanopes for that 
matter) that lies beneath the normal sensitivity 
curve. The sensitivity losses in this figure were 
computed on the basis of the group data for pro- 
tanopes and deuteranopes in figure 2. 

The lower curves of figure 6 do two of the 


things we want them to do: (1) They account for 
the seeing of yellow by dichromats in the long- 
wave region of the spectrum, in a manner not un- 


like uncomplicated Fick-Leber theory. (2) They 
provide for the existence of luminosity losses in the 
eyes of both deuteranopes and protanopes. For 
these reasons the implications of the account should 
probably be tested in further observations. Its 
main merit now may be in the extent to which it 
approximates a useful account of luminosity losses 
and the manner of seeing spectral colors by deu- 
teranopes and protanopes.® 


SUMMARY 


We have examined a subject whose color-mix- 
ture and hue discrimination functions show that 
her right eye is normal and her left eye, dichro- 
matic. Her dichromatic eye manifests a loss of 
luminosity in the blue-to-green region of the spec- 
trum ; the eye seems to be most readily classifiable 
as deuteranopic in type. The color-blind eye sees 
wavelengths in the spectrum below and above the 
neutral point as, respectively, a blue equivalent to 

® We wish to express our deep appreciation to our sub- 
ject, who, over a total period of more than two years, 
carefully and patiently provided us with the large quantity 
of experimental data on which this report is based. 
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about 470 mp and a yellow equivalent to about 
570 mp in her normal eye. 

The results on (a) sensitivity loss and (b) the 
seeing of wavelengths above 502 my (the neutral 
point) as yellow are considered theoretically. The 
seeing of yellow by deuteranopes and protanopes 
may be accounted for by an idea based on Leber- 
Fick theory. It is proposed that the characteristic 
sensitivities of the red and green receptors become 
similar while no change takes place in their central 
brain connections. Losses may be introduced into 
the changed sensitivity curves of the receptors to 
specify appropriate degrees of luminosity deficit. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE RENO AREA IN RELATION TO AGE OF MAN 
AND THE CULTURE SEQUENCE IN AMERICA 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tuat there are stone industries in America that 
have typological similarities to the Old World 
Paleolithic has long been admitted. That the re- 
semblance meant similar age either through con- 
tact or independent development has been ve- 
hemently denied. The finding of cultures in 
America that are typologically like Lower Paleo- 
lithic, Upper Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and Neo- 
lithic of the Old World has been accepted as evi- 
dence neither of a developmental series nor of cul- 
tural relationship, that is diffusion. We have for 
some time now been blocked in assessing this 
problem by the obsession that the Folsom-Clovis 
cultures were the oldest in America. Attempts 
have been made to explain the infinitely cruder 
lower Paleolithic-like cultures as postglacial immi- 
grants into America. 


GEOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY 


Observations of soils and weathering phenom- 
ena associated with the, shores of Pleistocene Lake 
Lahontan, the glacial moraines of the adjacent 
Sierra Nevada mountains, and the soils of inter- 
vening areas have produced archaeological mate- 


rials related to these questions. Carbon-14 dat- 
ing of Lake Lahontan provides an absolute time 
scale for the Nevada area... Weathering phe- 
nomena aid in extending this scale to the Sierra 
Nevadas. Archaeological material can be linked 
by location, weathering, and typology to the abso- 


1 The dating of Lake Lahontan has been carried out 
jointly by Orr and Broecker, and reported provisionally 
by Orr, P. C., Eighth Lake Lahontan Expedition, mimeo- 
graphed, n.d., Museum of Natural History, Santa Bar- 
bara, 1957: and also in Annual Report of the Director, 
Western Speleological Institute, 1955-1956, Museum of 
Natural History, Santa Barbara, 1957. I have also had 
access to many fuller data through the courtesy of Dr. 
Broecker of the Lamont Laboratory who has made avail- 
able his unpublished doctoral dissertation: Wallace S. 
Broecker, Application of radiocarbon to oceanography 
and climate chronology, Ph.D. thesis, Columbia Univ., 
1957. In this paper the provisional dates as published by 
Orr are used. 


lute time scale. That the cultural sequence, lower 
Paleolithic—upper Paleolithic-Neolithic, is also a 
chronological sequence can be demonstrated by 
these means. 

Since the Proceedings goes to persons in all 
fields it has been suggested that a few definitions 
be included here. The term Folsom-Clovis is used 
to indicate the so-called Paleo-Indian level. The 
time indicated is about 10,000 years ago. The 
word artifact as used herein refers to anything 
made by man, including the debris produced in 
making tools. Flaking on stone work is referred 
to as either percussive or by pressure. The ear- 
lier cruder work is distinctly percussive, and later 
fine work equally distinctly was done by pressure 
flaking. Percussive flaking is well illustrated in 
figure 2 and pressure flaking in figure 4. Distinc- 
tions are made between arrow points, dart points, 
knives, and blades. Admittedly these are some- 
what arbitrary. Arrow points are small, gen- 
erally one-half inch to one inch in length. They 
are known to be late in time. Dart points are 
larger, and are known to precede arrow points. 
Knives are generally still larger and are often 
simple in outline. The term blade is strictly lim- 
ited here to the long relatively parallel sided flakes 
with triangular to parallelograms cross sections. 

Core tools are the result of trimming a block of 
stone. They fall into two general types depend- 
ing upon whether flaking was from alternate faces 
or from only one face. Alternate flaking produces 
a wedge-shaped edge: an axe. Flaking from one 
face only produces either an adze, or a plane for 
scraping. No attempt is made to distinguish 
whether planes or adzes were intended. They are 
simply referred to as plano-convex core tools. 
That part of the original rock surface not removed 
in the process of flaking is called the cortex. Per- 
haps the most characteristic tool of the far West is 
the stone slab and the accompanying smaller hand 
stone used to grind seeds. Western usage for the 
past four hundred years has been to call these im- 
plements mano and metate, from the Spanish 
“hand” and “little table.” 
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Perhaps it would be helpful to define a few 
other special terms. In time soils develop dis- 
tinctive differences from the surface downward. 
The surface layer from which material is being 
moved downward by weathering processes is 
called the A horizon. The underlying zone in 
which material is accumulating is called the B 
horizon. In arid regions the lower part of the 
B horizon normally is lime accumulating and this 
lime cemented earth is called caliche. 

Desert land forms have certain special features. 
Removal of fine material by wind and water often 
leaves on old land surfaces 


a surface coating of 
rock. 


This may come to be like a tiled floor, and 
is called desert pavement. The stones lying on 
such old surfaces commonly accumulate iron and 
manganese coatings. This is called desert var- 
nish. As will be noted here, desert varnish varies 
in its rate of formation, and type of rock is ob- 
viously of great importance in determining this 
variation. However, the fact that varnish may 
form only on top, only underneath, or may form 
on both top and bottom of a rock indicates that 
several factors are at work. It is an interesting 
time marker, and I am unaware of its ever appear- 
ing on desert stone work of postglacial age. 

Pleistocene time and nomenclature are in a dif- 
ficult stage at the moment. The tendency to limit 
the Wisconsin to about the last 25,000 years seems 
unfortunate. As in Europe, the last glaciation is 
divisible into two parts. In Europe this is Wurm 
I and II. In America it would seem logical to 
treat the numerous post-25,000-year ice fluctua- 
tions as Wisconsin II, and those falling some- 
where between 30,000 and 60,000 or more years 
ago as Wisconsin I. That the whole of Wiscon- 
sin time is of the order of magnitude of 60,000 
years is indicated by such data as carbon-14 dates 
obtained from the alluvial covers over the last 
interglacial wave cut benches ? and by various re- 
ports of dated temperature curves from the sea 
floor as summarized by Emiliani.* This will be 
the way in which the term Wisconsin will be used 
here. The carbon-14 dates for Lake Lahontan 
appear to refer to its Wisconsin II history. 

In the Sierra Nevadas the moraines are ex- 
tremely complex. They are divisible into very 
fresh, slightly weathered, and very weathered. 


2 Orr, P. C., Dwarf.mammoths and man on Santa Rosa 
Island, Anthropological Papers, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Utah, No. 26: 74-81, 1956a. Also: 
Broecker, op. cit., V-15. 

3 Emiliani, Cesare, Note on absolute chronology of 
human evolution, Science 123: 924-926, 1956. 
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This is Blackwelder’s Tioga, Tahoe, and Sher- 
win. Comparison of weathering in the Sierras 
with datable weathering sequences around Lake 
Lahontan and in the intervening areas suggests 
that Tioga is probably Wisconsin I and Tahoe 
Wisconsin II. 

The datable landforms combined with consider- 
ations of human ecology afford an opportunity for 
deciphering cultural sequence. The lake shore 
was a most attractive habitat. Fluctuations of the 
lake led to changing occupation sites, but with 
periodic re-occupation of sites with special ad- 
vantages at given lake stands. 


PREVIOUS ARCHAEOLOGIC WORK IN THE RENO AREA 


Evidence that man had lived on the shores of 
ancient Lake Lahontan was found very early. W. 
J. McGee * in 1882 found an obsidian knife in the 
upper Lahontan silts in the Walker Canyon in 
fossil-bearing sections. The scholarly climate at 
that time was not receptive to such evidence for 
antiquity for man in America, and this interesting 
find was effectively lost. 

Recently the Nevada State Museum and Mr. 
Phil Orr of the Santa Barbara Museum and the 
Western Speleological Institute have worked on 
cave deposits in the area adjacent to Reno with 
very important results * and Mr. Grosscup * has 
also done important work in the area. 

Grosscup’s work has demonstrated repeated 
cave occupation, the earliest of which he refers to 
the early postglacial period. Surface sites were 
also found on the Lahontan Beach lines and some 
of this material was exhibited at the Great Basin 
Conference at Los Angeles in 1955. The material 
from Hathaway Beach obviously contains two or 
more periods of occupation. Typologically much 
of the material resembles material from Pleisto- 
cene Lake Mohave. I would assign it to the 
fairly widely known Playa II-San Dieguito IT cul- 


ture level as reported by Rogers * and which has 


4 McGee, W. J., An obsidian implement from Pleisto- 
cene deposits in Nevada, Amer. Anthrop. 2: 301-312, 
1889. 

5 Orr, P. C., Pleistocene man in Fishbone Cave, Per- 
shing County, Nevada, Nevada State Museum Bull., De- 
partment of Archaeology, Bull. No. 2, 1-20, 1956b. 

6 Grosscup, G. L., The archaeology of the Carson Sink 
area, Repts. Univ. of Calif. Archaeol. Survey, No. 33, 
Paper 43, 58-64, 1956. 

7 Rogers, M. J., Early lithic industries of the Lower 
Basin of the Colorado River and adjacent desert areas, 
San Diego Museum Papers, No. 11, 1-75, 1939. 
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Fic. 1. Top row: finely flaked artifacts in basalt. Steam- 
boat Hills site. Middle and bottom rows: artifacts 
in basalt from older occupation zone above the dunes, 
Washoe Lake area. (1) fragment of a shaft straight- 
ener, typical for this area and (J) a jasper scraper 
finely retouched all around. Length of the jasper 
scraper is 2\%& inches. 


been equated with the Paleo Indian time level at 
Ventana Cave * and also at Lake Mohave.* 

Orr’s cave material has been carbon-14 dated. 
Occupation begins with the recession of the lake 


8 Haury, E., The stratigraphy and archaeology of Ven- 
tana Cave, Arizona, Tucson, University of Arizona Press. 
See especially p. 53. I think the relationship between 
Folsom and San Dieguito is to San Dieguito II, and not 
to I. See footnote 9. 

® Campbell, E. W. C., et al., The archaeology of Pleisto- 
cene Lake Mohave, Southwest Museum Papers, No. 11, 
1937. Attention is called in this publication to the find- 
ing of Folsom-like material at Lake Mohave. The asso- 
ciation here is clearly with Playa II-San Dieguito II level 
material. I personally found the Folsomoid point illus- 
trated in Rogers, 1939, op. cit., plate 19, d, at Lake 
Mohave, and the association was with Playa II material. 
Because Haury refers to amulets, a specific phase II 
artifact, it seems possible that his correlation is a typo- 
graphical error and phase II and not phase I was meant. 
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from the cave about 11,000 years ago. The cave 
record is exceedingly rich in perishable materials 
but poor in stone work. This makes comparison 
with the open sites quite difficult. This is true 
also of the other cave excavations in the Nevada 
area. The Danger Cave in Utah *’ is rich in stone 
work and helps fill the gap. The dart points from 
Danger Cave, where the occupation record begins 
about 11,000 years ago, are very like those from 
the open sites in the Reno area. The cave record 
is most important in demonstrating the great sta- 
bility and continuity of culture from the opening 
of postglacial time to the historic period, and in 
supplying a base date to which cultural materials 
found on the shore lines can be referred. The 
cave data not only prove the presence of people 
with complex and delicate dart points of jasper, 
chalcedony, and obsidian during the terminal 
stages of the Pleistocene lakes, but seem to leave 
no gap in subsequent time where any other cul- 
ture could be placed. It would seem that the cul- 
tural materials, presented below by sites, that do 
not belong in this well documented, post-11,000- 
year, cultural continuum must be earlier. 


SITE DESCRIPTIONS 


WASHOE LAKE 


Washoe Lake occupies a shallow basin between 


Carson City and Reno. It was not a part of Lake 
Lahontan. It has been a major site of Indian 
settlements for a very long time. Along the east 
shore of the lake there is a long belt of sand dunes. 
These dunes contain occupation zones from top to 
bottom. This material includes arrow points and 
ox shoes from the contact period, dart points typ- 
ical of the late Lake Lahontan period, and manos 
and metates and basalt core tools of earlier cul- 
tural periods to be described below. Metates 
seen here tended strongly to be thin slabs. The 
basalt tools are often worn as if sand blast or 
beach wear had dulled them. The present beach 
gravel is predominantly flake debris. 

Older mixed occupation is widely scattered on 
the alluvial slope leading to the lake in the vicinity 
of the road fork at BM 5075 on the east side of 
the lake (see map 1). Surface finds here in- 
cluded dart points, one drill, one finely made end 
scraper, one partially disintegrated basalt mano, 
parts of shallow basined metates, and part of a 
shaft straightener or smoother (see fig. 1, middle 
and bottom rows). The weathering of the me- 


1° Jennings, J. D., Danger Cave: a progress summary, 
El Palacio 60: 179-213, 1953. 
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tates and mano suggests considerable antiquity for 
some of this material. The preferred stone was 
dark fine-grained volcanic, a marker of the earlier 
cultures here. Marked preference for this stone 
ended prior to the last high stand of Lake Lahon- 
tan about 10,000 years ago. The relationship of 
this material, both in form and choice of stone, is 
to Playa II material in the Mohave Desert. 

The shaft straightener is of considerable inter- 
est. It is distinctly weathered, and this is true of 
all the straighteners of this type that I saw in this 
region. The groove is not highly polished but 
only faintly so. This does not suggest use as a 
burnishing or smoothing tool. The use of heat 
for straightening shafts is particularly applicable 
to cane shafts. 


GRAVEL PIT AT WASHOE 


A mano was found in a gravel pit at Washoe. 
The gravels at the old town of Washoe are 


us*as’ 
39°24 


Fic. 2. Typical artifacts of the big knife culture. All 
are of basalt. Thickness of the artifacts in the top 
row (from left to right) %4 inch, % inch, % inch, 14 
inch. Length of the upper left-hand artifact 2% 
inches. All are made of basaltic lava. J has a dis- 
tinctly serrated edge. K is a thick flake retouched 


on one side, a common form. Steamboat Springs 
site. 


STEAMBOAT HILL 


strongly weathered and most of the granitic rocks 
in the deposit are thoroughly rotted through. 
Blackwelder ** and Nelson ** have both used gran- 
ite weathering as a time index and found such 
weathering to indicate earliest Wisconsin time, or 
earlier. The gravels at Washoe have a well- 
developed soil profile marked by iron migration 
with strong iron staining and coating of the 
gravels at the base of the soil profile. A cobble 
mano roughly shaped by pecking, having ground 
surfaces on two sides, and strongly coated with 
iron was found on the talus of the gravel pit wall. 
Because the heavy iron coating on the mano is 
like that on the gravels, it seems probable that 
the mano was in place in the base of the soil 
profile in the gravel. If so, the minimum probable 
age for the mano would be early Wisconsin I. 


11 Blackwelder, E., Pleistocene glaciation in the Sierra 
. Nevada and Basin Ranges, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. 42: 
ROADS: WEAVY DUTY, <== LIGHT DUTY — — , 865-922, 1931. 
coms Equa 12 Nelson, R. L., Glacial geology of the Frying Pan 
Map 1, River, Jour. of Geol. 62: 325-343, 1954. 
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Fic. 3. Plano-convex core tools from Steamboat Hills 
site. These coarsely flaked core tools have been 
edge-sharpened by trimming blows struck from the 
plane surface. B is 3% inches long and 1% inches 
thick. A is 1% inches thick. C is 2 inches thick. 


GALENA CREEK AREA 


During the course of the studies attempting to 
link the soils of the Sierra Nevadas with Pyramid 
Lake via the Truckee Meadows, sites were found 
in two areas: north of the Steamboat Hills, and on 
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the moraines of Galena Creek. There is scattered 
occupation over a wide area of the alluvial fan up 
which the road to the Reno ski lift climbs to 
Galena Creek. This includes areas of basalt flak- 
ing and areas of flaking of pink siliceous rock lo- 
cally called “opalite jasper.” At times the mate- 
rials are mixed. 

One and one-half mile from the turn-off from 
the main highway there is a concentrated archaeo- 
logic site with stone work predominantly in ba- 
saltic rock. Road and mining work has initiated 
sheet wash and gullying here. Buried hearths 
have been exposed in plan and profile and a quan- 
tity of chipped stone has been eroded out. A 
gully up to five feet deep has exposed a soil profile 
with distinct, but not strong, A, B, C horizons. 
The parent material is granitic weathering prod- 
ucts deposited in an old alluvial fan. The granitic 
rocks in the soil profile are never fresh, but are 
about equally divided between externally weath- 
ered only and weathered through. Such a granite 
weathering ratio exceeds the late Wisconsin lim- 
its. Despite a five-foot exposure, there is no zone 
of lime accumulation and no unweathered mate- 
rial is exposed. There is evidence of iron stain- 
ing throughout the soil profile. The degree and 
depth of weathering are much greater than in 
post-Lahontan soils, or an inter-Lahontan soil 
studied in the Fallon area or on the adjacent late 
Wisconsin moraines. This soil seems to record 
a wetter past climate and prolonged weathering. 


TABLE 1 


BasaLt Toots—GALENA CREEK AREA 


Weathering Scale 





Core tools and cores 
plano-convex 
bifaced 
cores 

“Knives” 
plano-convex 
bifaced 
side scrapers 

Fine points 


Weathering Scale 


. Weathering on flake faces overall equals the geological 
weathering as found on the cortex of the cobble. This 
is by surface color matching and not by thickness. 

. Some, but not all, the flake surfaces are of similar 
weathering color as the cortex. 

. Moderate weathering stain on the flake scars. 

. Slight stain on the flake scars. 

. Fresh—no trace of weathering stain. 
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It is very much less weathered than the soil as- 
sociated with the mano at nearby Washoe. The 
degree of weathering here is important because 
the archaeology is associated with the latest depo- 
sition and with some of the soil formation here. 

Hearths and artifacts extend into and below the 
B horizon of the soil. Hearths are oval, basin- 
shaped assemblages composed of cobbles about 2 
by 3 to 4 by 5 inches. Three hearths measured 
27, 30, and 33 inches in diameter and were de- 
pressed about 5 inches from rim to center. 

The artifact assemblage includes the mano and 
metate, coarse core tools, heavy emphasis on crude 
percussively flaked knives and sidescrapers, strong 
(almost exclusive) preference for basaltic mate- 
rial, rare finely made knives and points (see figs. 
1, 2, and 3). 

In order to have some basis for comparison of 
this material by age, the artifacts were sorted into 
types and then scored on the basis of the degree 
to which the flake scars had come to approach the 
weathering on the cortex (original surface) of the 
basalt cobbles used as source material. The re- 
sults are given in table 1. 

This brings out the interesting phenomenon 
that the core tools are more heavily weathered 
than the “knives,” and the finely flaked material, 


while not fresh, is consistently slightly weathered. 

Since 90 per cent of this work is in one kind of 
stone that has weathered on the same area, this 
suggests a long time span for the occupation. 
This span is extended when the “opalite jasper” 


of uniformly fresh aspect is included. That these 
differences are not mere accidents of variability 
in the stone or the position of the artifact in the 
weathering profile is indicated not only by the 
tendency of the weathering phenomena to be as- 
sociated with specific tool types, but in one case 
by a clear example of resharpening to stage 5 of 
a tool overall weathered to stage 3. 

Two metates were seen. One was a flat slab. 
The other was a thick rounded basalt boulder 
with a flat grinding area on top. The grinding 
surface is now weathered to the same color as 
the cortex of the boulder. 


seen. 


Only one mano was 
This is a thin basalt slab, pear-shaped in 
plan, 644 by 4% inches at maximum diameters 
and 1% inches thick. One side is a ground plane 
surface such as would be appropriate for a flat 
metate. The other is a convex lightly ground 
surface. The convex side is widely stained with 
a red pigment and is dark in color as if freshened 
by use in grinding. The plane side is strongly 
weathered and indistinguishable in color from 
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basalt of last glacial weathering age. The degree 
of weathering of the plane side suggests an asso- 
ciation with the core tools. The fresher, convex 
side, suggests later use. This mano, then also 
seems to indicate a long time span for this site 
with some re-use of older tools by later peoples. 
It is interesting to note that the early grinding 
surface is a plane, the later grinding surface is 
convex, and that the degree of weathering on the 
plane surface of the mano matches the weathering 
on the plane surface of the boulder-metate re- 
ported above. 

The core tools repeat this picture of varied 
weathering. There are three types of stone: ba- 
saltic, felsitic, and volcanic porphyry. Weather- 
ing of one type of basalt on one site like this al- 
lows meaningful comparison of weathering and 
typology. The core tools range from slightly 
weathered stage 4 to heavily weathered stage 1. 
Clearly they were made over a long period of time 
and overlap the big knife industry in weathering 
time. The most weathered of the core tools, how- 
ever, are distinctly more weathered than any of 
the big knives. They are then presumably earlier. 

Knives and side scrapers are numerically dom- 
inant artifacts at this site (see fig. 2). The ex- 
ception is a fragment of a felsite knife now weath- 
ered to a chalky exterior. Only two pieces of the 
basalt work are fresh, but none are as weathered 
as the most weathered of the core tools. Shapes 
vary but a basic pattern of wide leaf shaped to 
broadly ovate forms is evident. Although most 
of the flaking is bifacial, there is a significant num- 
ber of plano-convex forms. All of the flaking in 
this group is so coarse as to suggest a limitation 
to percussive work. A very high percentage of 
these knives are broken. It is difficult to deter- 
mine what is a piece of broken knife and what is 
a side scraper. Probably there was little func- 
tional difference for both flakes and 
knives were similarly used. Sharpening of edges 
is evident on a number of specimens and wear is 
evident on a few. 

A few finely made implements of basaltic rock 
were found. These are illustrated in figure 1, top 
row. Tips, mid-sections, and two complete arti- 
facts are represented. One of these appears to 
be a projectile point. The rounded tip of the 
other projectile-like point has been flaked to this 
shape. These objects are predominantly faintly 
iron stained. Taken together with the other evi- 
dences of repeated occupation of this site, this 
group of more finely flaked material is considered 
later than the more weathered, coarser materials. 


retouched 
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Chert, jasper, and chalcedony work is mixed 
with the basalt work. At least some of the jasper 
is meaningfully associated, for one piece was 
found in place at a depth of 18 inches near ex- 
posed hearths. This piece and several others are 
dulled and stained by weathering. 

Over a wide area nearby, the chert, jasper, and 
chalcedony work shows no weathering or iron 
staining, and is not associated with basalt flaking. 
This work refuse contains fragments of incom- 
plete bifacially flaked knives that range in flaking 
from crude percussive work to fragments of finely 
made points. Cores associated with this work 
are bifacially flaked and fresh. 


GALENA CREEK MORAINES 


Moraines of early Wisconsin age descend Ga- 
lena Creek to the Guard Station and picnic 
ground at the 6,400-foot level. The lowest mo- 
raines here overlap much earlier moraines of 
probable pre-Wisconsin age to judge by their clay 
content, soil color, and granite weathering. As 
Galena Creek is followed upward a most complex 
series of moraines is found. They are in general 
younger at higher elevations. Between 6,400 and 
7,000 feet it seems likely that the moraines are of 
early to middle Wisconsin age. 

Scattered occupation of the knife and side 
scraper work in basalt was found up to the 7,000- 
foot level. None was found above this level. No 
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jasper, obsidian, or other material was found, nor 
were metates, manos, or core tools seen. Other- 
wise the work was indistinguishable from the big 
knife work described for the Steamboat Hills site. 
The work is crudely percussive. The product is 
large ovate knives, and side scrapers. The degree 
of weathering on these objects is in stage 3 and 
4 of table 1. I saw neither fresh nor strongly 
weathered material. In terms of degree of weath- 
ering of the basalt so commonly used in this re- 
gion, this material is more weathered than the 
basalt objects associated with the highest beach 
of Lake Lahontan, to be reported below. This 
would seem to agree with their location on early 
and possibly mid-Wisconsin moraines, but not on 
the latest moraines. 


OBSERVATIONS ABOUT WINNEMUCCA SINK 


East of Reno, investigations of weathering phe- 
nomena lead to study of the nearest Lahontan 
beaches. The road to Pyramid Lake reaches the 
beach line of the highest stand of Lake Lahontan 
on the west side of Winnemucca Sink, approxi- 
mately twenty miles northeast of Reno. Occupa- 
tion was found over wide areas on and above the 
beach lines about this sink (see map 2). The 
significance of this material is greatly increased 
by the recent C-14 dating of the highest shore 
line of Lake Lahontan as belonging to the 10,000 
year old time level. 

The floor of the Winnemucca Sink is approxi- 
mately 4,250 feet. The maximum elevation of 
Lake Lahontan was about 4,380. Thus a depth 
of about 130 feet of water filled this sink when 
Lake Lahontan was at its highest elevation. The 
last time that this occurred is established by C-14 
as about 11,500 years ago.'* Prior to that the lake 
stood about 300 feet lower from 17,000 to 13,000 
years ago. During this interval this sink was not 
occupied by the lake. Presumably the sink was 
filled and vacated a number of times during the 
existence of Lake Lahontan. 

The present water supply in the basin is from 
the northern and southern ends where Winne- 
mucca Creek and Cottonwood Creek with head- 
waters in mountains 8,500 and 7,000 feet high 
reach the sink as intermittent streams. The win- 
ter of 1955-1956 was one of the wettest in many 
decades. In 1946 Winnemucca Creek carried 
water to the former Lahontan shore line as late as 


13 Dates are as reported by Broecker and published by 
Orr, P. C., Annual Report of the Director, Western 
Speleological Institute, Santa Barbara, Museum of Natu- 
ral History. 
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early August. Cottonwood Creek had long been 
dry when I| saw it in mid-June but had carried a 
brief flow of water during the unusually wet win- 
ter. There is a large spring just above the highest 
beach line near where Winnemucca Creek reached 
the Lahontan shore line and other springs farther 
up Winnemucca Creek. Most of the beach lines 
are many miles from any permanent water supply. 
Those near the middle of the sink are eight or 
ten miles from the seasonal water in the creeks. 

There is roughly one square mile of scattered 
occupation on the beach lines on the west side of 


Fic. 4. 
historic beach line 1% miles north of Sutcliffe. 


south end of Winnemucca Sink. 
A, B, C, F, G are of basalt. 
show the beginning of weathering. 
faintly, stained by. weathering. 


Projectile points and knives from the Lahontan beaches. 


It has an over-all wear characteristic of beach action. 
from the spring at the north end of Winnemucca Sink and K is from the adjacent beach line. 
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the sink to the east of the road to Pyramid Lake 
(see map 2). Evidence of occupation consists of 
scattered areas of flaking in jasper with minor 
amounts of chalcedony, and obsidian, and rarely 
some basaltic rock. This occupation is closely 
associated with the beach lines which have formed 
elongated ridges between approximately the 4,400- 
foot and 4,300-foot levels. The occupation shows 
less evidence of disturbance on the lower beach 
ridges. The lowest strong beach line stands out 


as a whale-backed sand ridge on the edge of the 
clay flat marking the old lake bottom. 


On this 


H is from a beach line just above the early 
A is 
D is from the 


The remainder are from the beach lines on the southwest side of the Sink. 
F is smoothed overall as if worn slightly, and yellowing of the phenocrysts 
I, J, K, and L are knives of jasper. 


E is chert and is definitely, though 
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Fic. 5. Large coarsely flaked knives from Winnemucca 
Sink. A and B are porphyritic rhyolite. C is the 
porphyritic basaltic lava so characteristic of this 
culture level. D is quartz. All of these implements 
show staining. D is strongly iron-coated on its 
underside. A is 4% inches long and 1 inch thick. 
B is 1 inch, C and D are % inch thick. 


ridge faint smudges of old fire stains are still vis- 
ible and groupings of rocks still accompany the 
hearths. 

The quantity of stonework on such a site as this 
is incomparably greater than that found in the 
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cave sites about Lake Lahontan. It seems prob- 
able that the open sites had larger populations for 
much longer periods of time than the caves did. 

Finished artifacts from this area were scarce, 
probably owing to the activity of local collectors 
(see fig. 4). Enough was recovered and suffi- 
cient time was spent in walking over this extensive 
area that some confidence is felt in the presences 
and absences noted below. 

First, the change in materials used for points 
was striking. The basaltic rock favored on nearby 
earlier sites, to be described below, was nearly 
totally lacking. Attention had shifted almost en- 
tirely to jaspers and chalcedonies, obtainable in 
the surrounding volcanic ranges. Since the fin- 
ished artifacts found were too few to give mean- 
ingful percentage counts of material used, random 
flake counts were made. These showed that 90 
per cent of the material was jasper. Cores indicate 
that much of this material was quarried from veins 
and stringers in the nearby volcanic ranges. Ob- 
sidian was imported. 

Second, the large plano-convex core tools, and 
large knives and side scrapers so abundant at the 
Steamboat Hills site are lacking on the beach 
lines, though they do appear above the beach lines. 
Third, no manos or metates either whole or frag- 
mentary were found with this surface occupation. 
They are at present buried in the beach formations 
(map 2B). Finally, the material on these beaches 
only rarely shows alteration, patination, or iron 
staining and then only in barely discernible traces. 

Of the twelve artifacts in figure 4, six are of 
jasper, five are of basalt, and one is of chert. All 
of the basalt pieces show some wear and the two 
simplest forms (F and G) show faint traces of 
iron staining. The jasper pieces are all fresh 
except one. This piece is from near Sutcliffe, on 
a gravel bar along the railroad which runs above 
the early historic high stand of Pyramid Lake. 
The single chert piece is faintly weather stained. 
Fine dart points predominantly of jasper but in- 
cluding some basalt, are virtually unweathered and 
are on or below the 10,000-year beach line. Core 
tools and big knives made of dark fine-grained 
lavas of either felsitic or basaltic type which are 
weathered, and as will be brought out below, are 
found above the 10,000-year beach line. The cor- 
relation between lithic material, lithic industry, 
and weathering evidence found at 
Springs continues here. 

These are considered critical observations, for 
the age of the dart point material is clearly estab- 
lished by its association with the highest stand of 


Steamboat 
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Lake Lahontan, dated about 10,000 years ago. 
This occupation followed the retreating lake down 
approximately 100 feet and then ceased. In the 
subsequent time, about 10,000 years, weathering, 
patination, staining are barely discernible. 

Immediately above the relatively recent beach 
strands, where the wave action of 10,000 years 
ago could not reach, there are traces of the type 
of culture described for the Steamboat Hills area. 
It consists of large coarse flakes, and large coarsely 
flaked leaf-shaped knives. This material is lightly 
to strongly iron stained especially on the side 
resting on the ground, just as is the typologically 
similar work elsewhere. The distributional evi- 
dence is sharp and clear. Where the relatively 
late sand beaches begin, the coarse blade work 
disappears and is replaced by finer work in jasper. 
Immediately above the sand beaches on surfaces 
with moderately developed desert pavement over 
soils having developed clay pans, this coarser work 
in differing stone (a porphyritic volcanic close to 
rhyolite) appears. It is clear that shore erosion 
at the time of the maximum lake stand removed 
the stone pavement and the developed soils and 
with them the evidence of the earlier occupation. 
The big knives and flake debris does survive as 
a thin scattering above the zone reached by the 
waves. Undoubtedly much of this material as 
well as still older material was worked into the 
sand and gravel beaches. Since the fine dart 
points with jasper as the preferred material seem 
to belong to the 10,000- and 12,000-year lake level, 
and this basin was not flooded during the 13,000- 
to-17,000-year period, a dating of prior to 17,000 
for these big knives seems indicated. In figure 5 
A and B are examples of knife forms from this 
level immediately above the dart point material 
associated with the younger beaches on the west 
side of Winnemucca Sink. 

Location alone would be inconclusive, and the 
separation of the materials is not absolute. Some 
fresh jasper occurs above the 10,000-year beach 
line, and some basalt tools occur in gravels or as 
rolled tools on the beaches below this marker (see 
below). However, several lines of evidence con- 
verge. Above the beach line, the dominant lithic 
material changes, the tool typology changes, and 
when the lithic material is the same above and 
below the beach line, the majority is weathered 
when above the beach line and not weathered 
when below the beach line. 

A somewhat similar association occurs at the 
south end of the sink where the present dry wash 
meets the former lake shore. Scattered occupa- 
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tion is indicated by patches of flake debris pre- 
dominantly in jasper. Rarely, a patch of por- 
phyritic stone similar to that described above and 
accompanied by some basaltic flaking can be 
found. The jasper flaking is fresh. The basaltic 
and porphyritic stone is lightly to moderately iron 
stained. In figure 5, D is a coarse, thick quartz 
knife, and C a thinner coarsely flaked basaltic 
knife. C is strongly coated with iron on its under 
surface (reddish brown, 5YR 5/4 on the Munsell 
color scale) (14) and faintly stained on its upper 
surface. Typology, lithic material, weathering 
phenomena and location above the 10,000-year 
beach are consistently associated for such knives. 
Where the highway to Pyramid Lake crosses 
the beach line on the west side of Winnemucca 
Sink, engineers have dug to test the depth of the 
sand. One of these pits cut through a buried oc- 
cupation level. This consisted of a fire area con- 
taining a few flakes of jasper and a metate. The 
relationships of these items are shown in figure 6. 
This material is buried in the coarse granitic 
sands typical of these bay bars. This is not 
aeolian burial, for the sands are much too coarse, 
and the land form is a beach ridge and not a dune. 
Neither is it slope wash, for this is near the top 
of a beach ridge. The weak soil profile charac- 
teristic of these beaches goes over the hearth. 
This seems clear evidence of occupation on the 
shore of Lake Lahontan sufficiently long prior to 
its final retreat that this occupation was buried 
by some minor late fluctuation. Possibly this is 
a record of the 10,000- and 12,000-year high lake 
stands. It is important to note that the associated 
flaked material is jasper and chert. This is the 
material favored by the later cultures, and seldom 
if ever used by the earlier cultures here. The 
metate is a rudely triangular (17 inches on a 
side), flat, granite slab worn and sharpened on 
one side. The granite is not rotted or markedly 


yellow stained by weathering. 
There are suggestions of more buried materials 
One-half mile east in the bot- 


in these bay bars. 





Fic. 6. Occupation buried in the highest beach line on 
the southwest side of Winnemucca Sink. A, metate; 
B, flake; C, hearth; D, hearth; E, flake. The 
hachurred tone represents the B horizon of the de- 
veloped soil profile. Scale in feet. 
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tom of an erosion through these bars, a fragment 
of basined granite metate was seen. This granite 
was rotted through. A jasper flake 154 by 2% 
inches found on the dump of one of the test pits 
in the beach ridge here is coated with a silicious 
deposit perhaps best described as opal. This is 
clearly the result of this flake having lain in a 
horizon in which amorphous silica released by 
weathering was being deposited. The presence 
of the silica on the flake surfaces proves that the 
flake was made by man prior to its accumulating 
its silica coating. 

The presence of the metate in the bay bars, 
but the absence of any fragment of a mano or 
metate in the square mile of scattered occupation 
is puzzling. Orr (private communication ), states 
that there are manos in the post-11,000-year level, 
but not in the 11,000-year level of Fishbone Cave. 
It is possible that collectors have removed all the 
surface manos and metates and thus seriously 
distorted the picture. 


NORTH END OF WINNEMUCCA SINK 


Winnemucca Creek enters the sink at its north 
end. The beach lines are evident, though less 
sharply defined here than at the highway crossing 
on the west side. A bench mark on the youngest 
beach line has an elevation of 4,372 feet. On this 
sandy beach area there is no desert pavement and 
no desert varnish (iron and manganese accumula- 
tion) either on the upper or lower side of any of 
the stone whether natural or artifactual. The area 
is sprinkled with flaking in jasper, chalcedony, 
chert, and obsidian. Jasper is heavily predomi- 
nant. No manos, metates, or plano-convex tools 
appear on this beach line. The area has been 
stripped of fine material by collectors. Fragments 
found show that dart points and knives were being 
made. This is the same cultural material as was 
found on the similar sandy beaches at similar ele- 
vation and reported above. 

Where the sand beach meets the slope of a series 
of low ridges here, there is an abrupt change to a 
rock armored surface (desert pavement). On the 
surfaces above the beach all rocks are surface 
weathered to a pale brown or brown (10 YR 6/3 
to 5/3 on the Munsell™ scale). Artifacts lying 
among this desert pavement have the same degree 
of alteration or none. It is clear when one sorts 


14 The Munsell Soil Color Charts published by the 
Munsell Color Company of Baltimore, Maryland, are 
standard for soil color description and widely used in 
geology. They are therefore used here for describing 
the colors of the weathered artifacts. 
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these two degrees of weathering that the altered 
material is basalt and the unaltered material pre- 
dominantly jasper, and rarely obsidian, chalce- 
dony, and basalt. The suggestion is strong that 
the people who lived on the adjacent beach scat- 
tered some of their flake material over these rocky 
ridges and this is seemingly verified by the finding 
of one whole olivella shell bead lying on the desert 
pavement. A time difference is suggested also 
by the occurrence of fresh and weathered basalt 
flakes side by side, and by the weathered basalt 
work being uniformly coarsely flaked while the 
fresh basalt work is associated with the finer flak- 
ing in jasper. 





Fic. 7. Cores and core tools from the 
Creek site. 
core bifacially flaked on the underside and having 
three long parallel flake scars on the upper side, all 


Winnemucca 
A is a bifacially flaked core. B is a 


having been struck from a simple flake surface. 
remainder are plano-convex core tools. Greatest 
length of A is 4% inches. Thicknesses in inches are: 
A, 3%; B, 2%; C, 2; D, 2; E, 2%; F, 1%. In degree 
of weathering B, E, and F are overall weathered to 
approach the cortex of the original cobble. A, C, 
and D are weathered but C shows flake surfaces 
distinctly fresher than the cobble cortex. 


The 
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Fic. 8. 


Typical fiake debris and retou_hed flakes asso- 
ciated with core tools at Winnemucca Creek. A is 
214 inches long. Thicknesses in inches: A, 4; B, 14; 
C, %; D, 4%. Weathering varies from slight on C 
(faint over-all iron stain, phenocrysts yellowed) to 
strong over-all alteration on D. 


One-half mile up Winnemucca Creek there is 
a spring one-fourth mile to the east of the creek. 
The location is marked today by a corral. There 
are three or more weathering surfaces here. The 
knobs about the spring have very old desert pave- 
ments with strongly colored rocks (nearly black 
on top and orange beneath) on them. The sur- 
face of the flat above the spring is a young silt 
deposit. The surface below the spring at the 
corrall has a weakly developed desert pavement. 
Across the road toward Winnemucca Creek there 
are surfaces with moderately weathered soils, but 
no desert pavement. 

There are two occupations here with a strong 
tendency to limitation of the earlier to the flat 
below the spring, and the later to the flat above 
the spring. A watering point such as this must 
always have been attractive. The cultural evi- 
dence runs from crude plano-convex tools, through 
finely made dart points, one whole olivella shell 
bead (nearby), to beer cans. 

The occupational materials above the spring in- 
clude one small mano (3% x 25 x 13% inches) 
and one small saddle-shaped (curved, but not 
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TABLE 2 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS AT THE CORRAL 
AT WINNEMUCCA CREEK 


All of basalt and broad shallow 
basined. One measured 16 * 20 & 4” thick. 

3 manos. Igneous cobbles, unshaped. 

2 x 5 X 3-4” Granite, two sided. 

2 X 6 X 3-4” Basalt. 
the other. 

1-§ X 3-4” Vesicular basalt. 


Weathering of manos 


3 metate fragments. 


Strong wear on one side, slight on 


Granite: distinct surface disintegration, with beginning 
of loss of ground surface. Yellow stained overall. In 
the moraines of the adjacent Sierra Nevadas, such 
granite weathering is typical of the early, but not of the 
late Wisconsin. 

Basalt: no longer fresh, but is not yet brown. 

Vesicular lava: brown, and underneath side is iron coated 
to depth the mano lay in the soil. 


Core tools: all of basalt except one fresh piece of porphyritic 
rhyolite. 


Plano-convex 8 
Hammers 8 
Cores 5 
Miscellaneous 3 


Weathering on core tools: generally all surfaces are weath- 
ered to Pale Brown and Brown (10 YR 6/3, 5/3 in the 
Munsell system). 


There are no fresh flakes, but some only moderately 
weathered. 


basined) metate. The mano is two sided, made 
of coarsely vesicular basalt and the grinding sur- 
faces are convex. The grinding surfaces are stri- 
ated at right angles to the long axis of the mano. 
Core tools and cores in basalt are present also. 
They are faintly weathered to fresh. There is 
abundant jasper flaking. The only projectile point 
found was made from basalt (see fig. 4 A). This 
piece is fresh, i.e., has no visible trace of weather- 
ing except for a burnishing on one side that sug- 
gests sand blasting. 


TABLE 3 


TooLs AND MATERIALS ABOVE SPRING 
AT WINNEMUCCA CREEK 


1 mano and metate. 
Several small core tools, unweathered. 
2 dart points: 1 stemmed, 1 triangular. 
rare obsidian, chalcedony, basalt. 
Basalt weathering: fresh 10 (1 plano-convex tool, 3 
hammers, 1 core, 5 flakes), slightly weathered 5, weath- 
ered to light brown characteristic of the core tool 
stage 3) 

Jasper tools not included in the figures above. 

1 small plano-convex tool, roughly pyramidal 1 X 1 X 1”. 

1 knife fragment. 

1 thin retouched chip. 

1 thick retouched flake with plano-convex retouched point. 


Abundant jasper ; 
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Below the spring in and about the corral there 
is a scattering of cultural material that is predom- 
inantly weathered to brown and light brown over 
all flake surfaces and natural surfaces. This series 
overlaps the weathering in closely similar basalt at 
Steamboat Springs. The tools are predominantly 
crudely flaked plano-convex cores of large size, 
retouched flakes, manos and metates. All the 
weathered flaking is in basalt. The single un- 
weathered core tool is a quite fresh piece of porphy- 
ritic rhyolite, and there is one moderately freshly 
flaked basalt core. There is also a sprinkling of 
jasper flaking especially toward the lower end of 
the site. This is from the later occupation along 
the creek-lake junction and is never weathered. 

The phenomenon of re-occupation of sites over 
long periods of time is common in arid regions. 
One can usually separate the material on a com- 
bined lithology, typology, weathering basis. The 
striking thing about the material at the corral, 
however, is the dominance of plano-convex core 
tools, and the absence of knives, or any projectile 
points. Retouched flakes are present, and pre- 
sumably unretouched flakes were also used (see 
figs. 7 and 8). 


NOTES ON OTHER ARCHAEOLOGIC 
LOCALITIES 


QUARTZ QUARRY 


A quartz quarry is located beside the road from 
Winnemucca Sink to Red Rock (see map). A 
vein of quartz is exposed in a granite outcropping. 
The broken up quartz is strewn down the hillside. 
The associated imported flake debris is jasper 
and this type of quartz does occur on the high 
beach line with jasper work. This suggests rela- 
tively late working of this deposit. However, one 
large crude knife of this quartz was found above 
the beach line at the south end of the sink asso- 
ciated with large crude basalt knives. The quartz 
knife is iron stained on the side resting on the 
ground. This suggests that quartz quarrying be- 
gan somewhere in this area during the big knife 
time. 


PYRAMID LAKE SHORE 


One and one-half mile north of Pyramid Lake, 
along the railroad line, and above the white line 
probably marking an early historic lake stand, 
jasper flaking was noted. One water-worn pro- 
jectile point fragment was found on the surface 
of this bar along with jasper flaking (see fig. 4H ). 
Perhaps no great age is implied, for the lake con- 
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Fic. 9. Basaltic artifacts from bay bar north of Sut- 


cliffe. A, worn flake; B, retouched flake; C, ham- 
merstone strongly coated with calcium carbonate ; 
D, large thick flake strongly coated with calcium 
carbonate on ventral flake face. 


ceivably could have been fifty feet above its pres- 
ent level a relatively short time ago. 

In the gravels thrown out of the railroad cut 
through this old bay bar a number of pieces of 


percussively flaked basalt were found. These 
pieces are strongly coated with calcium carbonate 
as are the deep gravels still in place in the cut. A 
hammer stone, a very large flake which shows by 
plural flake scars that it was struck from a re- 
peatedly flaked core, and two retouched flakes are 
illustrated in figure 9. All of these artifacts from 
this site are faintly worn but they have none of 
the characteristics that Hubbs and Carter (manu- 
script in preparation) have found to be charac- 
teristic of surf made “artifacts.” It is concluded, 
therefore, that this material dates to a time of ba- 
salt “culture” and represents man living near 
Pyramid Lake when it was at a level approaching 
its historic level. Possibly this material belongs 
to the low-lake period of about 30,000 years ago.*® 
During a subsequent high lake stand this material 
has been re-worked into a bay bar. It is note- 
worthy that lying in a lime accumulating position, 


15 Orr, P. C., loc. cit., 1956c. 
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under desert conditions when the lake is low, and 
flooded when the lake is at a glacial-pluvial high, 
this stone has not developed a brown weathering 
rind. This site deserves extensive study as a 
representative of occupation dating to some low 
lake stage. 


HATHAWAY BEACH, FALLON AREA 


The Hathaway Beach site reported by Dr. 
Grosscup ** was visited in 1955, and a sample 
collection of chipped material was made. Obser- 
vations were made on soils and other weathering 
phenomena in the adjacent Fallon area in 1956. 

There is an interesting difference in rock weath- 
ering between the Lahontan beaches in the area 
south of Fallon and in the Winnemucca Sink. In 
the Fallon area the lavas exposed on the surface 
relatively quickly become coated on their upper 
surfaces with a dark brown stain, the so-called 
“desert varnish.” Their undersides become 
coated with an orange colored material. It is 
evident that this rock accumulates desert varnish 
far faster than the basalts at Winnemucca Sink 
and at Galena Creek. 

The intensity of this coating increases from the 
lower, younger beach lines to the highest beach 
lines. The artifacts in the stone pavements on 
these beaches when made of the lavas found in 
the region have the same degree of alteration as 
the natural stone. On the highest beach above 
Hathaway Beach only one artifact was found. It 
was a core and had what might well be called 
maximum desert varnish. 


Coloration of artifacts, Hathaway Beach area 
Colors are noted in the Munsell color system 


Bottom of 


Top of rock rock 
Highest beach 10 YR 2/1 7.5 YR 5/4 
black brown 
Hathaway Beach Maximum—10 YR 3/2 10 YR 5/3 
very dark brown 
brown 
Minimum—10 YR 5/2 10 YR 5/3 
gray brown 
brown 
Original stone —black 


The flaked material at Hathaway Beach falls 
into three groups: (1) strongly weathered and 
probably worn artifacts of fine grained dark lava 
resembling material from Lake Mohave;** (2) 
somewhat weathered and slightly worn jasper, 
chert, and obsidian flaking ; (3) the same materials 


16 Op. cit. 


17 Campbell, E. W. C., op. cit. 
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as (2), but completely fresh. The record appears 
to be one of repeated occupation of this area. 
Grosscup ** noted that artifact typology was cor- 
related with type of stone used, and that a few of 
the artifacts had a slight deposit of tufa or caliche 
possibly indicating that they had been covered by 
water at one time. 

The use of fine-grained lavas (basaltic preferred, 
but rhyolitic, or felsitic used also) to make crudely 
flaked knives has been reported above as not asso- 
ciated with obsidian, chert, and jasper. This sug- 
gests a mixed occupation at Hathaway Beach and 
this suspicion is strongly supported by the finding 
of an occasional piece of weathered, worked chert 
alongside the fresh material. It is clear from 
Grosscup’s discussion of the Hathaway Beach site 
that he strongly suspected that two industries were 
present, and that the crude work in basaltic rock 
was the earlier and belonged to an earlier lake 
stand. Typologically, in terms of choice of stone, 
and in the weathering of the stone in general, but 
especially in the rare occurrence of two degrees 
of weathering in the same stone there is evidence 
of two periods of occupation of this site. 

The times of these occupations are of consider- 
able interest. In a general way the sequence re- 
sembles that at the Winnemucca Sink. Coarse 
work in volcanic stone is followed by fine work in 
jasper, chert, and obsidian. At Winnemucca Sink 
the jasper work is associated with the last high 
lake stand and is thereby dated about 10,000 years 
ago. Grosscup’s material with its crescents, fine 
scrapers, and rather early types of projectile point 
(as exhibited at the Great Basin Conference in 
Los Angeles in 1955) seems somewhat earlier 
than the material on the highest beaches at Win- 
nemucca Sink, but is distinctly more advanced 
typologically than the big knife and the core tool 
assemblages of Winnemucca Sink. Weathering 
of the volcanic rocks cannot be compared for, as 
was noted above, the rock in the Fallon area 
weathers much more rapidly than that in the 
Reno area. 

When Lake Lahontan stood 300 feet below its 
present level, the Winnemucca Sink would have 
been dry. The Fallon area would, however, have 
had water about 100 feet deep. It may be signifi- 
cant then that Grosscup’s finer work from Hatha- 
way Beach with crescents, fine scrapers, and early 
point types (in total closely resembling Lake Mo- 
have material) is missing from Winnemucca Sink. 
From the C-14 dating of Lake Lahontan levels, it 
appears that the Fallon area would have had water 


18 Op. cit., 62. 
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Dart points and knives in the 
Naphan Collection. 


No. of 
examples 


2 


Length 


15 are 2 inches, 32 are 1-} to 
1-4 inch, 14 are 1 inch 

12 are 1 inch, 15 under 1 inch 

1 is 2 inches, 10 are 1-} inch, 
5 are 1 inch 

1-} to 2 inches 

1 to 1-3 inches 

1 to 2 inches, mostly 1-4} inches 

1-} to 1-} inches 

4 are 1 inch, 4 are 1-} inches 

range { to 1-} inches, a com- 
monest size is 1-} 


range 1 to 1-} inches, com- 
monest size is 1-} 

only complete one is 2-4 

none complete: estimate 2-4 
inches 


during a period between 17,000 and 13,000 years 
ago while the Winnemucca Sink would have been 


dry. This would seem to be a possible clue to the 
age of the Lake Mohave type material at Hatha- 
way Beach. 


NOTES ON COLLECTIONS 


Notes were made on three collections examined 
in Reno. Mr. E. Naphan has collected a large 
lot of dart point material, mostly in obsidian, from 
a buried site on the east side of Paradise Valley. 
The burial of this site may be relatable to Lake 
Lahontan’s history. The site was not visited by 
me. The material in the collection is moderately 
varied and the major types are sketched and their 
frequencies and sizes are given in figure 10. Many 
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of the types are duplicated in Danger Cave, includ- 
ing the earliest types there. 

Mr. Art Champagne’s collection also was ex- 
amined in part. It is a major cause for sorrow 
to see so extensive and beautiful a collection in 
the hands of pleasant and intelligent people and to 
realize that had some professional archaeologist 
given these people only a little instruction an 
enormous increase in scientific value would have 
been added, and the Champagnes’ pleasure in col- 
lecting increased. In many of these cases it seems 
to me that the fault lies with the archaeological 
and educational profession. They have an edu- 
cational duty that they have not fulfilled. 

The Champagne collection is useful for the 
range of material it exhibits. There are two basic 
mano types. These are convex faced and plane 
faced. The convex-faced manos are made from 
unshaped cobbles and may be either one-sided or 
two-sided. The striation pattern and the convex 
faces indicate grinding with a back and forth rock- 
ing motion. The plane-surfaced manos are bi- 
faced, often very thin, and sometimes strongly 
wedge-shaped in cross section. They indicate flat 
metate surfaces and a grinding technique with no 
rocking motion. It will be recalled that a mano 
and metate of this plane type, made of weathered 
basalt was found at Steamboat Hills associated 
with the big knife work and some plano-convex 
cores. The convex faced manos found at Winne- 
mucca Creek were associated with the plano-con- 
vex core tools. It will be interesting to see just 
what the correlation for these tool types proves 
to be. Are there several metate forms associated 
with the core tools? Or, does one of these metate 
types belong with the big knife culture? 


eer. 


a + c 


OHI9e8 


Fic. 11. Dart and arrow point types noted in the Harry 
Drackert Collection, Pyramid Lake Ranch, as ex- 
hibited in Reno. 

a, b, c are arrow points. There were 18 of a, 3 of 

b, and 2 of c. The average over-all length is less 

than one inch. A variety of dart point forms are 

represented in d to 1; d, f, and g are not represented 
in my collection nor the Naphan collection. 
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Grinding slabs, 8 by 6 inches and 1 inch thick, 
occur in the collection. These are perfectly flat. 
There is also a metate 15 by 8 inches and 1 inch 
thick that is slightly saddle shaped. It is clear, 
therefore, that there are a greater number of mano 
and metate variants than my fieldwork touched. 

Arrow straighteners or shaft smoothers (?) of 
basalt made of small cobbles are included in the 
Champagne collection. These are similar to the 
type found at Washoe Lake (see fig. 1 1). The 
weathering of the stone suggests a moderate age 
for this implement. 

Stone pestles in the Champagne collection indi- 
cate that the mortar was used in some archaeolog- 
ical periods here. From the data already presented 
it is clear that the metate is early. 
the mortar is late. 

Arrow points in the Champagne collection 
tended to be made by side notching an equilateral 
triangular point. There were a large number of 
extremely fine points of the style illustrated by 
number a in figure 11. Old basalt work of the 
type found at Steamboat Springs is also repre- 
sented in the Champagne collection indicating that 
this culture level is widely represented in the area. 

A collection made by Harry Drackert from 
Pyramid Lake Ranch was on exhibit in Reno. 
See figure 11 for sketches of point types included. 
This collection also contains a wide variety of 
material. Arrow points are predominantly side- 
notched in type, rarely stemmed. The dart points 
are varied in form and also show varying degrees 
of weathering: from fresh to faint over-all weath- 
ering. It is clear from these collections that there 
is a far greater variety of lithic industries present 
in this area than the three presented briefly here. 
In general, the points show similarities to the 
material illustrated for Danger Cave '* where the 
human record extends back to about 10,000 years 
ago, but some of the point types and especially 
those showing some weathering are more like 
Lake Mohave material. 


Presumably 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Three broad levels of culture have been illus- 
trated and described. The youngest of these is 
associated with the last high stand of Lake La- 
hontan and thereby dated as of the 10,000-year 
time level. This is an advanced dart point culture 
(complex forms of notching) and the materials 
used are predominantly jasper. The two earlier 
cultures preferred fine-grained basaltic rock for 


19 Jennings, Jesse D., Danger Cave: a progress sum- 
mary, El Palacio 60: 179-213, 1953. 
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their tools, 
priority of 
shown by 


and used the mano and metate. The 
these typologically earlier cultures is 
their location above the 10,000-year 
lake strands, by the inclusion of their typical ma- 
terials within the Lake Lahontan deposits, and by 
the greater degree of weathering in similar rock 
type on similar sites in localized areas. That there 
are two early cultures represented is indicated by 
the finding of pure sites of each. That the time 
difference between them is great is indicated by 
the large difference in the extremes of weathering 
recorded in identical stone within the same local 
area: e.g., Winnemucca Sink. The occurrence of 
ruder type dart points with emphasis on leaf-shape 
forms in basalt that shows some weathering, sug- 
gests a transition from the big knife level to the 
dart level in which jasper later became the pre- 
ferred stone. A long period of projectile point use 
seems indicated. 

A basic time level is established by the materials 
associated with the last high stand of Lake La- 
hontan. This is the 10,000-year time level ; finely 
made dart points of varied forms of basal notch- 
ing are at least this old. The early, simple dart- 
point forms (leaf shaped and stemmed) have a 
suggestive absence from the Winnemucca Sink 
area and present-but-worn-and-weathered situa- 
tion at Hathaway Beach that suggests a 13,000-to- 
17,000-year dating for them. The preceding big 
knife culture is older and it is suggested by its re- 
lationships to Hathaway Beach and the Sierra 
moraines that it is post-early Wisconsin but may 
be pre-20,000 years in age. The plano-convex 
core tool industry with the mano and metate is 
still earlier. The extreme weathering of the gravel 
deposit associated with the mano at Washoe sug- 
gests even greater time possibilities. 

Impressionistically, there is more evidence of 
cultural continuity than discontinuity. This seems 
particularly true for the early cultures. The con- 
tinuance of emphasis on fine-grained dark lavas 
seems a unifying thread. A transition is hinted by 
the persistence in preference for this rock type 
when the early simple dart points appear. On the 
highest beach in the Winnemucca Sink the metate 
is absent in the surface materials, the shift to 
jasper, chert, and obsidian is complete, and a great 
variety of dart forms has appeared. All this would 
seem to antedate 10,000 years ago. 


COMPARISONS WITH ADJACENT REGIONS 


If this is so, we must find some degree of agree- 
ment in the related areas. Grosscup * (op. cit.) 


20 Op. cit., 58. 
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extends his Hidden Cave material back to late 
Lahontan, Anathermal time, presumably about 
10,000 years ago. Orr’s findings at Fishbone 
Cave ** indicate the presence of man at 11,000 B.c. 
and infer still earlier material. The obsidian blade 
found by McGee in the Lahontan Lake sediments 
tends to put the jasper-obsidian period back at 
least into late Lahontan history. The chert and 
jasper material buried in the highest beaches at 
Winnemucca Sink supports this and the asso- 
ciated metate indicates that this implement was 
still in use at that time. Grosscup’s findings that 
some of his Hathaway Beach material had a slight 
deposit of tufa or caliche ** and my finding that 
some of the jasper and obsidian material from 
that site appears water worn seem to support each 
other and indicate again that even the dart point, 
obsidian-jasper culture extends well back into late 
Lake Lahontan time. 

Westward, Jennings’ findings at Danger Cave ** 
indicate a similar picture. With the final lowering 
of Lake Bonneville, man moved into the exposed 
caves. The record begins with finely made dart 
points of complex forms, and these forms extend 
with little change to the historic period. This at 
one time raised some question concerning the pri- 
ority of the simpler, especially leaf-shaped, forms 
of projectile points. With the rapidly extending 
time scale in American archaeology, it is now clear 
that elaborate dart points can be 10,000 years old 
and simple leaf-shaped points can be still older. 

To the north, Cressman ** has reported on a 
sequence extending back 7,500 to 10,000 years, 
that begins with emphasis on leaf-shaped points 
and shifts toward Great Basin point types. In the 
Klamath area as in Southern California the metate 
is never completely displaced by the mortar. 

To the south the current work of Simpson,” 
and past work of Rogers ** and others have dem- 
onstrated the presence of the sequence of lithic 
cultures described here. The core tool industry, 
the big knife industry, and a sequence of projec- 
tile point industries have been recognized. After 
figure 2 was prepared for this report it was found 
to be strikingly like Rogers’ plate illustrating typ- 
ical Playa I artifacts. 

21 Op. cit., 10, 1956. 

22 Op. cit., 62. 

23 Op. cit. 

24 Cressman, L. C., Klamath prehistory, Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 46 (4) : 375-513, 1956. 

25 Simpson, R. D., an introduction to 
American prehistory, Bull. Southern 
Sciences 55: 61-71, 1956. 

26 Op. cit. 
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The material scattered over one acre of ground 
at the corral on Winnemucca Creek would be com- 
pletely familiar to archaeologists of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In typology, form, and association (crude 
plano-convex core tools, coarse percussive flaking, 
unshaped cobble manos, basin-shaped metates ) this 
is duplicated about San Diego, where it is known 
as the La Jolla culture. Only the variety of basalt 
and its weathering distinguishes this material from 
the San Diego material. I have presented evi- 
dence elsewhere that the culture sequence of 
Southern California places the La Jolla culture in 
early Wisconsin time.” 

A key site is that of Lake Mohave.** A number 
of important relationships are apparent here. 
Some of the material is very similar to the older 
Hathaway Beach material. The resemblances of 
the Lake Mohave material to the San Dieguito II 
culture have been recognized by Rogers,” and 
Haury * in 1950 linked the San Dieguito II to the 
Paleo-Indian level at Ventana Cave. Amsden ™ 
also noted Paleo-Indian (Yuma and Folsom) in- 
fluences at Lake Mohave. My personal experi- 
ence leads me to think that more than one culture 
is present at Lake Mohave and the San Dieguito 
11—Paleo-Indian—Hathaway Beach linkage is to 
the later material. This opinion rests on first 
hand experience with all the sites involved except 
Ventana Cave. 

The gist of this is that nowhere is there any 
room in the post-10,000 period for the big knife, 
and the core tool cultures. They must be earlier. 
As has been shown above, not only typology, but 
location and weathering phenomena show that the 
big knife material is older than the oldest projec- 
tile point material, and that the core tools are older 
than the big knives. Precisely how old these 
earlier cultures are, we cannot as yet say with any 
certainty. It is not improbable that the big knife 
culture is mid-Wisconsin in age, and the core tool 
culture may well date to early Wisconsin, or 
earlier. If these industries are so ancient, they 
should be widespread in America. Actually, they 
are slowly beginning to appear in the literature. 
For example Arnold’s ** work in Baja California 


27 Carter, George F., 1957, Pleistocene man at San 
Diego, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 

28 Campbell, et al., op. cit. 

29 Rogers, op. cit., 35-36. 

30 Haury, op. cit., 192. 

31 Amsden, in Campbell, et al., op. cit., 85. 


32 Arnold, Brigham, Late Pleistocene and Recent 
changes in land forms, climate, and archaeology in cen- 
tral Baja California, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Geography 
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places early core tool work in early Wisconsin 
time. The plano-convex core tools are turning 
up from Alberta, Canada, to Tierra del Fuego. It 
seems probable that they will eventually be found 
in virtually all parts of the Americas. 

This view is certain to be critically received. 
The significance of weathering has often been 
questioned on the basis that there are too many 
variables. A good example of variation has been 
described herein. The same beach levels have 
10: 201-318, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of Calif. 
Press. 


differing degrees of desert varnish near Reno and 
near Fallon, a distance of about fifty miles. The 
tools left on these beaches were in part made from 
the local stone. Typologically similar stonework 
then has unlike degrees of desert varnish. 

Although this indicates the need for caution, it 
does not invalidate the method. 

Another difficulty is found in the survival of 
cultures. Plano-convex core tools, much use of 
unretouched flakes together with the use of the 
mano and metate were characteristic of the historic 
Dieguefio culture. This amounts to La Jolla cul- 
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ture surviving in part into historic times in South- 
ern California and Baja California. Dart points, 
arrow points, and even pottery had been added in 
the San Diego area, but not in remote parts of 
Baja California. The old crude tools of antique 
form were still in use and made by the same tech- 
niques as in ancient times. However, the sur- 
vival of ancient forms of stonework and simple 
ways of life can in no way prove the recent origin 
of such items. In Southern California the same 
tool form can be both ancient and modern. The 
typological sequence in Nevada is supported by 
weathering phenomena, dated lake levels, and as- 
sociation with glacial and climatic changes. Its 
validity is not affected by survivals elsewhere. 

The suggested chronology and cultural sequence 
is summarized in the final figure. Cultural links 
are suggested and a few C-14 dated sites are en- 
tered. No accuracy of dating is implied by the 
cultural placements. Only general time levels and 
general cultural sequences are implied. 

As stressed throughout, the occurrence of com- 
plex forms of dart points made of glassy stones 
such as obsidian and jasper are now located in 
time by their occurrence in cave deposits that are 
Carbon-14 dated and have some unknown exten- 
sion back in time as is shown by their distribution 


The 


on high beach lines above the cave deposits. 
simpler dart and knife forms known under various 
terms such as Lake Mohave Playa II, and San 
Dieguito II can be shown both to be earlier and to 
have a unity not only in selection of lithic material 
and tool typology but are most significantly related 
by their common possession of finely flaked cres- 


cents. This linkage is stressed in figure 12. The 
big knife lithic culture, also known as Playa I and 
San Dieguito I, is obviously earlier, and its place- 
ment in absolute time is unlikely to be later than 
early Wisconsin II. The still earlier core tool 
assemblages that include the metate, must then 
be placed in Wisconsin I. No chronological sig- 
nificance is implied in the placement of the typical 
tools for La Jolla, Elongate Biface, and Malpais. 
At this moment, all that is claimed is that they are 
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all probably placeable in Wisconsin I time. The 
evidence for third interglacial man in America is. 
suggested by the inclusion of a typical blade (sensu 
strictu) and a core from which blades have been 
struck. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In No realm does the later Renaissance march 
more closely with the antique than in the field of 
the artist’s sketchbook of classical antiquities. The 
later fifteenth- and sixteenth-century sketchbooks 
fall into two groups. The first is the group of 
architectural sketchbooks, sketches of ancient mon- 
uments, ruins, and architectural fragments with 
a view to securing suggestions for contemporary 
architectural undertakings. The family name of 
San Gallo is invariably associated with the best 
of these collections of architectural drawings. The 
second group comprises the sketchbooks of clas- 
sical sculptures—historical reliefs, sarcophagi, stat- 
uary, and the like." These sketchbooks could serve 


* This paper deals with a number of the Dal Pozzo 
and Albani drawings not considered in the writer’s: The 
Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings of classical antiquities. Notes 
on their content and arrangement, Art Bulletin 38: 31-46, 
1956. The additional material was collected during the 
summer of 1956 and of 1957, during travel on two grants 
from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

The Windsor drawings are illustrated here by gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen. The writer wishes 
to reiterate his thanks for help received from those men- 
tioned in note 2 (p. 31) of the above article. Since 
preparation of that paper, further comment on the 
Windsor and British Museum volumes can be added to 
the bibliography and supplemental data given previously : 
Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 190, 1955 {on British 
Museum, Franks, nos. 134 f.); Haynes, D. E. L., The 
Burlington Magazine, February 1956: 60 (on the British 
Museum drawings of the Ara Pacis Augustae reliefs) ; 
Krautheimer, R., and T. Krautheimer-Hess, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, 337 ff., figs. 130, 139, 140, Princeton, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1956 (on the lost sarcophagus reliefs used 
by Ghiberti) ; and Loeffler, E. P., A famous antique: a 
Roman sarcophagus at the Los Angeles Museum, Art 
Bull. 39: 4, 1957 (on Windsor no. 8514, the “Marriage” 
sarcophagus from the Villa Bonaparte in Rome). 

Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer has studied the Greek and 
South Italian painted vases represented in the Dal Pozzo 
drawings and has provided identifications, attributions, 
and much important additional information. Professor 
A. D. Trendall and Mr. R. M. Cook have helped with 
these vases. 

1A dated but useful summary of these sketchbooks is 
contained in Stuart Jones, H., A catalogue of the ancient 
sculptures preserved in the municipal collections of Rome. 
The sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 16 f., Oxford, 


the antiquarian and certainly served the painter or 
decorator seeking to incorporate classical motifs 
into contemporary art. 


I. CASSIANO DAL POZZO AS AN 
ARCHAEOLOGIST 


Cassiano Dal Pozzo, a singularly unselfish an- 
tiquarian and connoisseur, who shunned the cursus 


Clarendon Press, 1912. To this may now be added the 
bibliography of works treating of antiquities and the 
antique as studied in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and more recent times, as contained in Ladendorf, H., 
Antikenstudium und Antikenkopie (Vorarbeiten zu einer 
Darstellung ihrer Bedeutung in der mittelalterlichen und 
neuren Zeit.), Abhandlung der Sachsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipsig, Phil.-hist. Klasse 46 (2): 
121-161, 1953. 

Important sketchbooks or groups of drawings of clas- 
sical antiquities not in the summary given by Stuart 
Jones include the following, arranged chronologically : 
(a.p. 1440-1450) Pisanello drawings in the Louvre and 
elsewhere (Hill, G. F., Some drawings from the antique 
attributed to Pisanello, Papers of the British School at 
Rome 3: 297-303, 1905) ; (1465—) architectural and other 
studies by G. da San Gallo (Huelsen, Ch., J] libro di 
Giuliano da Sangallo, Leipzig, 1910); (1467) drawings 
of the Column of Trajan by an unknown Florentine 
artist, Chatsworth House, Derbyshire (Strong, E. S., 
Papers of the British School at Rome 6: 174-183, 1913) ; 
Codex Ashburnham 1828, in Florence, Laurentiana; (ca. 
1490) Codex Destailleur, once in the collection of Bar- 
oness Poloffzoff, Leningrad (Geymueller, V., Mélanges 
de l’Ecole Frangais de Rome 11: 133-137, 1891) ; sketch- 
book of the school of Mantegna, ex Destailleur no. 151, 
Berlin, Kunstgewerbemuseum (Huebner, P. G., Detail- 
studien zur Geschichte der antiken Roms in der Renais- 
sance. II. Bemerkungen zu den Statuenzeichnungen 
Marten van Heemskercks, Rdmische Mitteilungen 26: 
316, 1911); (1525-1540) sketchbooks by A. Aspertini, 
3ritish Museum (Huebner, Rémische Mitteilungen 26: 
319, 1911); (1539-1540) sketchbook of Francisco d’Ol- 
landa, Escorial, Spain (Tormo y Monzé, E., Os desenhos 
das antigualhas que vio Francisco d’Ollanda, pintor 
portugués, Madrid, 1940) ; (1555-1561) Codex Holmien- 
sis by J.-J. Boissard, Stockholm, Royal Library (Matz, 
F. and F. von Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom 3: 290, 
Leipzig, 1882) ; and (ca. 1650) The Petworth Folio, Pet- 
worth House, Sussex (Notes on a new edition of 
Michaelis: ancient marbles in Great Britain. II., Amer. 
Jour. Archaeology 60: 340, 1956). New studies of some 
of those sketchbooks listed by Stuart Jones are also cited 
in the notes following. 
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Fic. 1. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the right front 
corner of the lid of a Bacchic sarcophagus. Wind- 
sor, Royal Library. 


honorum for the role of archaeological adviser to 
the Barberini family, and leader in scientific anti- 
quarian circles in Rome, died in 1657 at the age 
of sixty-eight. His antiquarian activities, there- 
fore, fall well after the periods to which the labels 
Early or Later Renaissance are given and long 
before the Neo-Classic revival stimulated by the 
discoveries of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Dal 
Pozzo and his family, throughout the seventeenth 
century, set out to do something hardly attempted 
by anyone previously, save perhaps the Neopolitan 
Pirro Ligorio in the previous century. Rather 
than make or assemble random sketches of clas- 
sical antiquities—sketches marked more by their 
artistic versatility than their antiquarian accuracy 
—Dal Pozzo set out to form a collection of draw- 
ings of all major and minor classical sculptures 
within the reach of artists working for him in the 
Rome area. This systematic assemblage—the 
Museum Chartaceum as Dal Pozzo termed it—was 
designed as visual catalogue for scientific research 
in an era when drawings and engravings alike 
were marked more by the peculiarities of their 
craft than by their value as documents of the 
antique. 

Dal Pozzo not only sent artists, among whom 
Nicholas Poussin is probably to be numbered, 
tramping through the ruins and gardens, through 
the palaces and cloisters of seventeenth-century 
Rome in search of sculptures to draw, but he also 


2 Sections of the two recensions of Ligorio’s great 
treatise on the antiquities of Rome are scattered from 
Naples to Oxford: see Ashby, T., The Bodleian Manu- 
script of Pirro Ligorio, Jour. Roman Studies 9: 172 f., 
1919; Mandowsky, E., Some observations on Pyrrho 
Ligorio’s drawings of Roman monuments in Cod. B. 
XIIL7 at Naples, Atti della Pontificia Accademia Ro- 
mana dt Archeologia, Serie III, Rendiconti 28, Fasc. 
iii-iv: 335-358, 1955. 
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purchased the works of older artists. The sculp- 
tures of the arch of Constantine presented no prob- 
lems that a scaffold or a telescope could not over- 
come, but even in the seventeenth century the 
list of lost or inaccessible antiquities was consid- 
erable enough to lead Cassiano Dal Pozzo to pur- 
chase groups of older drawings and, in one case, 
an entire late Cinquecento sketchbook.* Cassiano’s 
brother, Carlo Antonio, and the latter’s descend- 
ants continued the collection, making additions 
mainly in the realms of ancient painting and minor 
antiquities, into the eighteenth century. The 
Albani family, notably the Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani, owned the Dal Pozzo drawings from 1714 
until 1762, when the substantial portion of the 
collection, including Albani additions, passed to 
George III of England. This part of the collec- 
tion is now in the Royal Library at Windsor.* 
Another portion of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collec- 
tion has found its way through the hands of a 
number of British private collectors into the 
British Museum.* Other parts of the Dal Pozzo 
collection are scattered and lost. 


Il. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
MUSEUM CHARTACEUM 

Nothing speaks more eloquently for the scope 
and success of the corpus of drawings of antiquities 
compiled by Dal Pozzo than to make a random 
comparison, of a Windsor drawing of a minor 
fragment of Roman art ° with the actual fragment 
as it survives today, let into a brick wall in the 
garden of the Villa Doria-Pamphili in Rome. 
Nothing better exemplifies the spirit with which 
an anonymous Baroque draughtsman of not-incon- 
siderable talent has monumentalized and modern- 
ized in terms of his own style a view of what to- 


3 Windsor volume A. 52 (Drawings nos. 7994-8113). 


Michaelis, A., Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 719, 
Cambridge University Press, 1882. For a general ap- 
praisal of sixteenth-century archaeological notebooks, see 
Rumpf, A., Archdologie, 1, Einleitung, Historischer 
Uberblick, 44-52, Berlin, 1953. 

4 Michaelis, op. cit., 718-720; idem, Uberblick tiber die 
Entstehung der Antikensammlungen in England, Archdo- 
logische Zeitung 7: 66-68, 1874. 

5 Michaelis, op. cit., 433 f.; Ashby, T., Some account of 
a volume of epigraphic drawings now preserved in the 
British Museum, Classical Review 18: 71, 1904. 

6 No. 8700 in the writer’s Catalogue of the Windsor 
drawings of classical sculptures, copies of which are in 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle, the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, 
and the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 
(see Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis: Ancient 
marbles in Great Britain, Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 
138 f., 149 f., 1955). 
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day, no less than three hundred years ago, would 
be considered a trivial fragment of a Roman 
third-century sarcophagus lid. To the left of a 
Bacchic mask forming the right corner of the lid 
appears part of the scene in the front panel 
satyrs harvesting grapes (fig. 1). 

The Dal Pozzo drawing gives some idea of the 
value of such drawings to the archaeologist—the 
value dependent naturally upon the importance of 
the sculpture in question. Although it is evident 
from the drawing as well as the German Institute 
photograph * that the lid was reduced at least to 
this fragment by the earlier seventeenth century, 
the fragment appears to have been further muti- 
lated and considerably weathered since the draw- 
ing was made (fig. 2). This is certainly true 
with the top of the mask and the upper right 
corner of the lid and may also be true with the 
two near arms of the standing satyrs. The lower 
left corner of the fragment has also suffered, all 
evidence that the draughtsman sketched the relief 
before it reached its present location in the Villa 
Doria-Pamphili. 

When the same draughtsman was sent to sketch 
the fourth-century Oratio relief of the arch of 
Constantine,* he carried the same relative sense 
of plastic accuracy, not found in sixteenth-century 
archaeological drawings, into the treatment of his 
subject ® (fig. 3). He also brought, perhaps some- 
what moved by the grand potentialities of the 
scene, an intensified sense of the Baroque, giving 


three 


7 Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Rome. 
tute Negative no. 7437. 

8 L’Orange, H. P., and A. von Gerkan, Der spatantike 
Bildschmuck des Konstantinsbogens, 80 ff., pl. 5a, etc., 
Berlin, De Gruyter, 1939; Seltman, C. T., The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Volume of Plates 5: 220, Cambridge 
University Press, 1939. 

® Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8201. 
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Fic. 2. View of the fragment shown in the previous 
drawing. Rome, Villa Doria-Pamphili (photo: Ger- 
man Institute, Rome). 


the figures touches of movement where we can 
detect only stiffness in the late antique carving. 
He has transformed a number of the Roman elders 
standing either side of the Rostrum in the Forum 
Romanum into figures wearing the aspect of a 
Baroque Saint Jerome at his last Communion. 
In this case, the head of Constantine, the central 
figure haranguing the Senators, is a restoration 
by the artist to complete the sense of his drawing, 
for the antique head had long since been chiseled 
away. The victor of the Mulvian Bridge never 
wore the beard indicated here.’® 

In drawing the historical relief panels of the 
arch of Septimius Severus in the Roman Forum, 
a contemporary of the previous artist has ridden 
the two horses of graphic restoration and omission 
of the parts too mutilated to attempt revisualiza- 

10 Cf. Richter, G. M. A., Roman portraits, no. 110 and 
refs., The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 


1948; Delbrueck, R., Spatantike Kaiserportrats, 112 ff., 
Berlin, De Gruyter, 1°32. 


Fic. 3. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the Oratio relief of the arch of Constantine. Windsor, Royal Library. 
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Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of reliefs of the arch of Septimius Severus 


in the Roman Forum. 


tion ™ (fig. 4). The result is again a fuller, more 
correct transcription of the reliefs than encoun- 
tered in the Giovanni Antonio Dosio drawings of 
seventy years previously,’* with touches of the 


11 Windsor no. 8234 is shown here. This is the left 
and right of the left relief of the Forum side of the 
arch: cf. Reinach, S., Répertoire de reliefs grecs et 
romains 1: 260 f., Paris, Leroux, 1909, for the differences 
that can result in two graphic views, both departing from 
the same, mutilated original. 

12 Hiilsen, Ch., Das Skizzenbuch des Giovannantonio 
Dosio im Staatlichen Kupferstichkabinett zu Berlin, Fol. 
23r., no. 57, pl. XXXI, Berlin, Keller, 1933. Cf. the 
views of the arch of Constantine reliefs, nos. 59-65, 
especially no. 63, barely recognizable as the Oratio relief 
discussed above. 


Windsor, Royal Library. 


times reflected in the faces of some of the 
more dramatically displayed figures—-the galloping 
horseman at the upper right, the barbarian behind 
the rocks in the lower right corner. The archaeo- 
logical value of these drawings lies in the fact that 
these reliefs of the Severan arch were in a position 
of easy access to weather and souvenir hunter 
alike and suffered further physical deterioration 
between the seventeenth century and reservation 
of the Forum area as a historical monument two 
hundred years later.** 


13 Platner, S. B., and T. Ashby, A topographical dic- 
tionary of ancient Rome, 43 f., Oxford Univ. Press, 1929; 
Huelsen, Ch., The Roman Forum. Its history and its 
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Having endeavored to indicate the character 
and style of the Dal Pozzo drawings, we may now 
turn to their collective value as documents of the 
antique. In the first place, no previous collection 
of drawings of major and minor Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman antiquities alike presents such a wealth 
and diversity of material as does the raccolta Dal 
Pozzo. The typical Cinquecento sketchbook tends 
to concentrate on a few historical reliefs, copious 
numbers of sarcophagi, some inscribed cinerary 
urns, the outstanding Neo-Attic style marble 
bases, and numerous examples of statuary in vari- 
ous states of mutilation and restoration. Dal 
Pozzo’s systematic collection includes full coverage 
of all but the last of these categories. But then 
there is evidence that a substantial portion of his 
drawings of statuary has been lost or reposes in a 
yet-uninvestigated collection. 

Where the sixteenth-century artist will make 
random sketches of scenes, motives, and details 
from the various reliefs of various epochs incor- 
porated in the arch of Constantine, Dal Pozzo had 
nearly all the reliefs of the arch recorded in highly 
finished drawings. If a late first or earlier second- 
century Roman cinerary urn interested Dal Pozzo, 
he sent a draughtsman to make a careful wash 
drawing of the principal sculptured sides. The 
example shown here, with the lid missing, is itself 
now lost or at least in a location beyond the dis- 
coveries of those who have studied the Windsor 
drawings over the past eighty years™ (fig. 5). 


Ill. THE TYPES OF ANTIQUITIES INCLUDED 
IN THE DRAWINGS 

The range of the Dal Pozzo family collection 

extends well beyond the the usual 

sketchbook collection. Italo-Etruscan and Roman 

bronzes are also included in the Museum Charta- 

ceum, as are the so-called Campana-type architec- 


scope of 


monuments, 82 ff., Rome, Bretschneider, 1906, esp. fig. 
35, a view of the arch in 1594. 

14 Windsor no. 8508. There are, of course, many re- 
lated types of cineraria: cf. Altmann, W., Die rémischen 
Grabaltére der Kaiserseit, Chapter XII, figs. 125, 126, 
and 132, Berlin, 1902; Poulsen, F., Katalog over antike 
Skulpturer, no. 798, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copen- 
hagen, 1940; idem, Catalogue of ancient sculpture, 570 f., 
no. 798, Copenhagen, 1951; Billedtavler til Kataloget, pl. 
LXVIII, Copenhagen, 1907; and Amelung, W., Die 
Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums 2: 413 f., no. 
250a., pl. 45 (= Altmann, op. cit., fig. 132), Berlin, 1908. 
Unpublished cineraria very close to this are to be found 
on the porch of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Boston, and at Castle Howard, near Malton, in Yorkshire 
(no. 536 in the typescript revision of Michaelis, Ancient 
marbles in Great Britain, a copy of which is in the De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British 
Museum). 
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Fic. 5. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of a Roman 


cinerary urn. Windsor, Royal Library. 


tural terracotta reliefs, clay lamps, brick stamps, 
glass utensils, and a few outstanding Roman coins. 
It is hard to separate the additions made to the 
collection by the heirs of Cassiano Dal Pozzo 
under whom many of the drawings received the 
small inventory number inked in a lower corner. 
The collection was mounted on uniform, large 
folio sheets bearing mid-seventeenth-century wa- 
termarks but probably remained unbound until it 
passed to the Albani family early in the following 
century. 

To the late seventeenth-century additions to the 
collection probably belong a series of drawings of 
antiquities prepared for reproduction in archaeo- 
logical treatises of the type associated with Gio- 
vanni Bellori or at a slightly later date with the 
learned Abbé de Montfaucon. Typical of these 
drawings is one in the Windsor series showing 
six Isiac figures holding the symbols of their cult 
and standing on a suggestion of receding land- 
scape *® (fig. 6). The figures are actually copied 
from a circular base with low reliefs, which is now 
in the Uffizi and which undoubtedly reached Flor- 
ence with the Medici treasures in the eighteenth 


15 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8517. 
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Fic. 6. 
the Uffizi, Florence. 


century, although the precise record of its migra- 
tion is lost.** The base belongs with sculptures, 
similar in Graeco-Egyptian style and subject, from 
the Iseum in the Roman Campus Martius.** 


16 Colin, J., in Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire de 
U' Académie francais de Rome 38, 3-5: 279-283, pls. I-III, 
1920; Photo Alinari, no. 29347. A more orthodox draw- 
ing of the base appears as Fol. 113, no. 126 in the Dal 
Pozzo-Albani drawings in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Museum. (Cf. also, de 
Montfaucon, B., L’Antiquité expliquée 2, 2: pls. CXV f. 

17 As the reliefs of the two grey granite columns, found 
in 1883 and now close to the Marforio beside the Cortile 
of the Museo Capitolino: Stuart Jones, The 


sculptures 
of the Museo Capitolino, 360, nos. 14, 15, 


figs. 14-18. 


Fic. 7. 


Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the 


. VERMEULE 


front of a Bacchic sarcophagus. 
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Dal Pozzo-Albani Collection gunn of the reliefs on a circular base in 
Windsor, Royal Library. 


Representative of the drawings in Volume Ten 
at Windsor—formed mainly of the late sixteenth- 
century sketchbook acquired by Dal Pozzo—is the 
front of a sarcophagus with scenes of Bacchic 
revels at the marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne 
and a sacrifice to the Phrygian Dionysos at the 
right ** (fig. 7). The sarcophagus front itself 
has recently been rediscovered built into the wall 
of the “Gothic” Dining Room at Arbury Hall in 
WwW arwickshire (figs. 8,9). It was brought from 
These “columns formed part of the great porticoes of the 
Iseum Campense. 

18 Windsor, Royal Library, 
this Windsor volume, 


Catalogue no. 


see above, note 3. 


8012. For 


Windsor, Royal Library. 
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Italy in the later eighteenth century by Sir Roger 
Newdigate and was also drawn in the Codex 
Coburgensis about 1550." 


IV. THE VALUE OF THE DRAWINGS IN 
TRACING LOST SCULPTURES 

In the wealth of still-unpublished archaeological 
material in the Dal Pozzo volumes at Windsor 
Castle and in the British Museum, one of the most 
representative sets of important drawings shows 
the Cesi altar, now in the Palazzo Chigi at Soriano 
del Cimino (fig. 10). The altar is of an early 
imperial variety celebrating the cult of the 
Augustan Lares and the Genius Augusti as insti- 
tuted in the years 12 to 7 B.c. In a late Cinque- 
cento drawing in the older Dal Pozzo volume at 
Windsor, we see the front with scene of priestly 
sacrifice, the two sides with Lares between bay 
trees and the rear with imperial corona civica and 


sacrificial instruments * (fig. 11). This drawing 


is further confirmation of the altar’s Roman prove- 
nance, for it is labeled de Cesis, meaning that 
about 1590 it was to be seen in the Villa Cesi in 
the Borgo beside St. Peter’s. 

It must have been there a half century later 
when one of Dal Pozzo’s artists made a large, 
detailed study of the front panel *' (fig. 12). As 


with the Bacchic sarcophagus fragment with which 
these observations on Dal Pozzo began, the draw- 


ings are evidence of the better preservation (and . 


restoration ) of the surface in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and of the existence at that time of the right 
side which appears badly mutilated in the photo- 
graph taken by the German Institute twenty-five 


19 Codex Coburgensis 
to Matz, F., 
Preussischen 
444 ff., 1871). 

20 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8000. 

21 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8281. 


146, 52 (numbering according 
the elder, in Monatsberichte der Kéniglich 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
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Fic. 8. View of the sarcophagus front shown in the 
previous drawing, in its eighteenth-century setting at 
Arbury Hall, Warwickshire. Collection of Mr. F. 
H. M. Fitzroy Newdegate (photo: the author). 


years ago** (fig. 13). The altar was described 
about 1548 by Maximilian van Waelscapple in the 
courtyard of the Cesi Palace and several years 
later by Ulisse Aldrovandi on the East side of the 
garden.** Pope Clement XI, Albani, purchased 


22 The view of the front is Institute Negative no. 
30.660; that of the left side is Institute Negative no 
30.662. 

23 Hiilsen, Ch., Rémische Antikengarten des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, Abh. der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse 4: 11, no. 4, 37, and 26, 
no. 94, Heidelberg, 1917. It seems to be visible in the 
Heemskerck drawing illustrated by Hilsen, p. 2, fig. 1, 
although he identifies this as a triangular candelabrum 
base, with a Seilenos Liknophoros on the face seen in the 


Fic. 9. The Arbury Hall Bacchic sarcophagus, a closer view (photo: the author). 
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Fic. 10. The Cesi Altar. The left side showing one 
of the Lares holding a rhyton and patera between 
bay trees. Soriano, Palazzo Chigi (photo: German 
Institute, Rome). 


the remaining antiquities of their once celebrated 
collection from the Cesi heirs in 1720,** and, rather 
than passing with the Villa Albani collection to 
the Princes Torlonia, this altar found its way to 
the country seat of the late Prince Ludovico Chigi 


Albani.** The Dal Pozzo drawings show that 
while the altar itself was lost sight of until recent 
years, it was still very much in the antiquarian 
consciousness of the seventeenth century ; the older 
Windsor drawing with its notation of provenance 
also provided the visual link between the altar 
rediscovered at Soriano and the Cesi altar as 


drawing. We see the left face with the Lar and a sug- 
gestion of the front at the right; the drawing also seems 
to indicate that the present flat upper surface is the result 
of cutting since Heemskerck’s time. 

24See Stuart Jones, The sculptures of the Museo 
Capitolino, 6. 

25 Pietrangeli, C., L’Ara dei Lari di Soriano nel Cimino, 
Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di 
Roma 64: 13-17, 2 plates, 1936, with only these specula- 
tions as to provenance; Ryberg, I. S., Rites of the state 
religion in Roman art, Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome 22: 
61, pl. XVI, fig. 32, 1955; Amer. Jour. Archaeology 61: 
115 f£., 1957. 
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described by sixteenth-century visitors to the Cesi 
gardens.** % 

We may conclude by further demonstrating that 
to the historian of classical art the catalogued 
view of antiquity found in the methodically 
mounted, inventoried and arranged drawings of 
the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection means also the 
view of monuments which seem to have been 
destroyed or removed to some collection where 
they have become unknown to the archaeological 
confraternity. Such must be the case with the 
subjects of three closely related Windsor drawings 
by the same seventeenth-century hand responsible 
for the drawings of the sculptures on the arch of 
Constantine * (fig. 14). The drawings show 
three triumphal relief panels: the first a display 
of weapons and armor ; the second Victory inscrib- 
ing the record of a campaign on a shield, against 
a trophy and above a seated female and a bound 
Eastern barbarian ; and the third a legionary lead- 
ing an Eastern barbarian into captivity. From 
multifold analogies, the reliefs suggest the bases of 
a triumphal arch, and the shape of the panels, 
combined with this seeming smallness of the re- 
liefs, bespeak connection with a set of such bases 
divided between the small church of SS. Nereo e 
Achilleo near the baths of Caracalla and the Villa 
Borghese collection.** These bases have been con- 
jectured as coming from a lost arch of Lucius 
Verus, and the scenes in these drawings, together 
with the presentation of subjects and the details 
of costume, would certainly suit commemoration 


26 The Irish artist Henry Tresham (1756-1814), work- 
ing in Rome between 1775 and 1789, drew the. front only 
in his sketch-book (C. Robert, Rémisches Skizzenbuch 
aus dem achtzehnten Jahrhundert im Besitz der Frau 
Generalin von Bauer geb. Ruhl zu Kassel, Hallisches 
Winckelmannsprogramm 20: no. 277, Halle a S., 1897). 
At the time the sixteenth-century diarists described it, 
or about two decades after Heemskerck’s visit, the altar 
was being drawn for the Codex Coburgensis (Fol. 127, 
p. 472, no. 67, Matz). The four sides appear here. The 
altar may not have left Rome until as late as 1852-1866, 
between the time the Chigi family inherited the Albani 
titles and the purchase of the Villa Albani by Principe 
Alessandro Torlonia. 

27 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue nos. 8218-8220. 

28Cumont, Fr., in Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia, Serie Ill, Memorie 3: 82 ff., 
1932; Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary, 47. 
The bases perhaps did not reach their present location 
until ca. a.p. 1597-1602, when the church was restored 
by the Cardinal Baronius (Krautheimer, R., and W. 
Frankl, Recent discoveries in churches in Rome, Amer. 
Jour. Archaeology 43: 392 ff., 1939). 
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Fic. 11. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the fou~ faces of the Cesi Altar. 


of the Parthian triumphs of the colleague of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

In another Windsor drawing we cannot be too 
imaginative if we see the mutilated remains of a 


Raa 7 ee - awe 
e La —_ ‘gece: 


» 


Fic. 12. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the scene of Fic. 13. The front of the Cesi Altar, showing the right 
sacrifice to the Lares Augusti on the front face of face in its present mutilated condition. Soriano, 
the Cesi Altar. Windsor, Royal Library. Palazzo Chigi (photo: German Institute, Rome). 
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lost major historical relief of the imperial epoch, 
from the suggestion of beards and the spacing of 
the figures probably belonging to the Hadrianic 
period * (fig. 15). The subject appears to be a 
ceremonial procession, with the group of officials 
at the left carrying a chariot of a divinity on a 
ferculum.” So far as the writer knows, there are 
no other drawings of this relief. 

29 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8182. 

3° This arrangement of the figures, spaced at intervals 
against a neutral background and treated in a more plastic 
manner than, say, in the processional figures of the Ara 
Pacis Augustae, occurs in the historical relief fragment 
at Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, which is universally 
considered work of the earlier Hadrianic period (Ham- 
mond, M., A statue of Trajan represented on the “Ana- 
glypha Traiani,” Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome 21: 179, 
note 141, etc., 1953; Strong, E., La scultura romana da 
Augusto a Costantino 2: 213, fig. 125, Florence, 1926; 
Kaschnitz-Weinberg, G., Sculture del Magassino del 
Museo Vaticano, 191, no. 421, Vatican City, 1937, a 
fragment compared stylistically). Although the imme- 
diate scene seems totally unrelated, there is nothing to 
preclude the relief drawn for Dal Pozzo and the Chats- 
worth relief from having formed part of the same com- 
memorative ensemble. Neither of the two surviving 
heads on the Chatsworth relief wears a wreath, but the 
persons are both merely underlings carrying the tax 
records (or building tiles?). The foremost of these two 
figures at the right, however, has a beard similar to Fic. 14. 
that which we would imagine in the relief drawn for 
Dal Pozzo. 


Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of Roman tri- 
umphal reliefs, perhaps the bases of a now-destroyed 
Antonine triumphal arch. Windsor, Royal Library. 


Fic. 15. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of a Roman historical relief, with (mutilated) scenes 


of a civic procession. Windsor, Royal Library. 
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V. DRAWINGS OF GREEK AND SOUTH 
ITALIAN VASES 

The Cassiano Dal Pozzo drawings in the main 
albums at Windsor and in the British Museum 
appear to provide the earliest recorded examples 
of post-Renaissance graphic consciousness of 
Greek or South Italian painted vases. The ma- 
jority of known Dal Pozzo drawings of painted 
vases show examples manufactured in Italy, rather 
than Athenian export vases; this is in keeping 
with the fact that before the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the majority of known vases 
were of the South Italian, Apulian, Campanian, 
Lucanian, or Etruscan varieties. Although the 
contents of Sir William Hamilton’s second collec- 
tion (ca. 1785-1798) included a good proportion 
of Greek vases,*' and Winckelmann had some 
material to distinguish the Greek style of the 
better examples,** the great discoveries of Attic 
black and red-figured vases in the Etruscan ceme- 
teries North of Rome were not made until the 
generation after Waterloo. This was the period 
when Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 
others explored the tombs of the necropolis of 
Vulci which lay within their estates.** 

As will be seen, Pietro Sante Bartoli (died 1700) 
evidently drew one of the vases known to Dal 
Pozzo.** An Attic black-figured vase appears in the 


31 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 111 ff. 

82 See below, note 42, especially Appendix, Section I, 
of Greifenhagen’s monograph. 

83 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 168; idem, A century of 
archaeological discoveries, 61-70, London, Murray, 1908. 
Professor Frank Brown informs me of what must be 
one of the earliest post-antique literary records of Greek 


vases. A Spanish engineer working ca. 1565 on the 
Spanish fortifications at Orbetello fell down a hole (a 
tomb in the Etruscan necropolis) and discovered vases 
with black and red figures. He records this in his note- 
book ; perhaps his finds included some of the vases drawn 
about five decades later for Dal Pozzo. It is difficult 
to say whether Giorgio Vasari (died 1484) was inter- 
ested in Greek vases, or merely in Etruscan bucchero 
and Arretine pottery (see Vasari, G., Le Vite, ed. Mi- 
lanesi, G., 2: 557 f., Florence, 1878; Chase, G. H., 
Museum of Fine Arts Boston, Catalogue of Arretine 
pottery, 4 ff., Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1916). Mr. R. 
M. Cook called my attention to the reference by Ulisse 
Aldrovandi to “vasi dipinti con belle e varie manili” in 
Cardinal Carpi’s collection; his notes were published in 
1558 in L. Mauro’s Antichita della Citta di Roma (for 
this collection, see Hiilsen, Ch., Rémische Antikengarten, 
passim [above, note 23]). 

34 Windsor, Royal Library, drawing no. 11, 355; see 
below, note 51. Pietro Sante Bartoli was a draughtsman 
of great versatility, managing to prepare publications on 
all manner of antiquities from major reliefs to lamps, 
gems and coins. 
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Museum Romanum of De la Chausse (1690) ,*° and 
by 1752, with more examples available, painted 
vases play an important part in the antiquarian 
publication of the Comte de Caylus (1692-1765) .* 
The term vasi etruschi given to all vases in the 
earlier Neo Classic period of course stems from 
their discovery in areas where the Etruscans are 
supposed to have lived, though in actuality many 
of these finds were in Southern Italy and in the 
Italiote border areas between the northern limits 
of Magna Graecia and the southern limits of 
Etruscan domination.** The types of vases which 
have found their way into the Cassiano Dal Pozzo 
drawings parallel on a limited scale those vases 
which were to form the earliest major collections 
in this field, the Valletta collection sold in 1720 
1721,** the first Sir William Hamilton collection 
(formed ca. 1760-1772),** the collection now at 
Nostell Priory in Yorkshire,*® the small group of 
vases in Sir John Soane’s Museum,* or a sub- 


35 Causeus, M. A. 
manum, 2 v., 


(De la Chausse), Museum Ro- 
pl. 100, Rome, 1690; von Bothmer, D., 
Greek vases lost and found, in Studies presented to D. M. 
Robinson 2 (edited by Mylonas, G. E., and D. Raymond) : 
135, St. Louis, Washington Univ., 1953; the vase, a 
pelike, was in the Barberini collection and was seen be- 
fore 1940 by Sir John Beazley in the Roman market. 

36 Caylus, Recueil d’antiquités 1: pl. 55, no. Il (owl 
skyphos), pls. 31-44 (South Italian, etc.) ; 2: pls.“19-26 
(Attic, etc.), 31-37, Paris, 1752. The first Attic Pana- 
thenic amphora was found in Cyrene as early as 1706 
(Rumpf, op. cit., 56). 

37 Lists of provenances of the vases in early collections 
are given on pp. xxi-Ilxxxv of Jahn, O., Beschreibung der 
Vasensammlung Kénig Ludwigs in der Pinakothek su 
Miinchen, Munich, Lindauer, 1854. In general the 
earliest records for vases in Sicily and Southern Italy 
are between 1740 and 1750; in Northern Italy, 1815 to 
1825. 

38 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 46, 669; Valletta vases 
are published in de Montfaucon, B., L’Antiquité expliquée 
3, Suppl.: pls. 20 ff.; 4: pl. 11. 

39 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 109-111. 

40 Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 143 f., 1955. The two 
cases of vases are in the Museum beyond the Lower Hall. 

41 Forty of these were purchased at the James Clark 
Sale, Christie’s 1802 (together with a bronze for £38. 
14. 6); the “Cawdor Vase,” a large Apulian krater of 
the late fourth century B.c., was bought at the sale of 
Lord Cawdor’s collection in 1800, for £68. 5. 0; and 
Soane added an Apulian amphora at the Sir Henry 
Englefield Sale in 1823 (for £24. 13. 6) (see A new de- 
scription of Sir John Soane’s museum, 10 f., 13, 59-63, 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1955). As others have 
suggested but not definitely stated in connection with re- 
lated vases, Michaelis (Ancient marbles, 163, 581) is in 
error in stating that the “Cawdor Vase” was purchased 
by Soane in 1815, at the sale of the collection of vases 
belonging to the London bookseller J. Edwards; Soane’s 
diary records the transportation of the vase by coach to 
his Ealing place, Pitzhanger Manor. 
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Fic. 16. Drawing of the principal side of a south Italian 
bell krater. British Museum, Franks no. 482. 


stantial portion of the vases in the Vatican collec- 
tions, to cite at random.*? 

The first two vases drawn in the Dal Pozzo 
collection are as follows. British Museum (Franks ) 
no. 482 (inked 18) is a black ink and black, brown, 
and grey wash drawing made ca. 1640 of the 
principal side of a South Italian bell krater (fig. 
16). Nos. 483 (inked 1292) and 485 (inked 
1293) are two sides of a late fifth century B.c. 
Attic bell krater which was in the care of the 
antiquarian Lorenz Beger and probably ca. 1723- 
1725 in the Brandenburg collection in Dresden ** 
(fig. 17). The drawing is executed in brown ink 


42 Much on the history of these collections is contained 
in Greifenhagen, A., Griechische Vasen auf Bildnissen 
der Zeit Winckelmanns und des Klassizismus, Nachrich- 
ten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften su Gottingen, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, Fachgruppe I, Neue Folge, 3 (7): 
199-230, 1939; see also Jahn, op. cit., p. X, note 7. Mr. 
R. M. Cook is writing the post-Renaissance history of 
painted vases in connection with a general handbook of 
the subject. A bibliography of the early publications, 
compiled by E. Jastrow, appears in Mau, A., von Merck- 
lin, E., and F. Matz, Katalog der Bibliotek des Deutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts in Rom 2: 560-579. 

43 According to Dr. von Bothmer, it appears to be the 
vase published in Beger’s Thesaurus Brandenburgicus 3: 
301, 1701; it was then in Berlin, having probably come 
from the Bellori collection (see Furtwangler, A., Be- 
schreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, p. XI, 
Berlin, Spemann, 1885). 
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and grey washes over pencil indications on white ; 
the same vase, with an alien lid from a black- 
figure lekanis, was published in 1719 in Dom 
Bernard de Montfaucon’s L’Antiquité expliquée 
et représentée en figures (volume I, plate no. 159, 
no. I, after [a drawing communicated by or taken 
from the publication of] Beger). In the main 
Windsor albums nos. 8585 (inked 19) (fig. 18) 
and 8586 (fig. 19) in pen and bistre show sides 
A and B of the same early Apulian krater drawn 
as Franks no. 482. Side A, corresponding to the 
view in Franks, shows a female figure to r. with 
a wreath and a box; she leans on a pillar and 
faces a nude athlete standing to |. with a spear. 
Side B features two himation-clad youths facing 
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Fic. 17. Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of an Attic bell 
krater once in the Brandenburg Collection. British 
Museum, Franks nos. 483, 485. 
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Fic. 18. The central design from side A of the krater 
illustrated in fig. 16. Windsor, Royal Library. 


each other. The vase has not been located; Dr. 
von Bothmer has furnished attribution to the 
circle of the Eton Painter. 

The interesting thing about the three sets of 
drawings is the manner in which the problem of 
drawing a painted vase is handled by artists accus- 
tomed to recording statuary, marble reliefs, Italo- 
Etruscan bronzes, an occasional terracotta, and 
inscriptions. Franks no. 482 treats the vase faith- 
fully as a vase, with a successful portrayal of size, 
shape, and coloring. Franks nos. 483 and 485 
are rapid color sketches, recording the object but 
making no attempt to reproduce the details or 
style of the figures. Windsor nos. 8585 and 8586, 
on the other hand, treat the red figures of the 
vase as if they were reliefs in marble. Color is 
eliminated, and the whole design is given a sense 
of sculptural volume and orderliness reminiscent 
of a Hadrianic mythological relief rather than an 
exercise in calligraphy.** With these five draw- 


44 The treatment of the figures in these two drawings 
calls to mind the set of drawings of the Palazzo Spada 
reliefs in the Museum Chartaceum (Windsor nos. 8259- 
8266). These eight reliefs were discovered at S. Agnese 
fuori le mura in 1620, in the course of restorations under- 
taken by the Cardinal Verallo. They were walled up in 
the courtyard gallery of the Palazzo Spada. Like the 
Ludovisi battle sarcophagus found a year later (Windsor, 
Royal Library, drawing no. 8145), these Hadrianic ver- 
sions of late Hellenistic mythological reliefs were among 
the most recent archaeological sensations at the time the 
bulk of the Dal Pozzo drawings were being prepared 
(Helbig, W., et. al., Fithrer durch die éffentlichen Samm- 
lungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom 2: 382-389, nos. 
1810-1817, Leipzig, Teubner, 1913). At the time Dal 
Pozzo’s best draughtsman was sketching these reliefs, 
drawings were made of nearly all the so-called Hel- 
lenistic reliefs in the Rome area; it is natural, therefore, 
the cold style of these reliefs should influence the results 
of an artist drawing the figures of a painted vase for the 
first time. 
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ings belong twelve further drawings of eight vases 
in the Nettuno volume to be described presently. 
From their style, coloring, inked numbering, and 
watermarks, these additional drawings can be 
identified as having formed part of Cassiano’s 
Museum Chartaceum. Clearly these ten painted 
vases are intruders at least a half-century in ad- 
vance of their times in post-Renaissance anti- 
quarian studies, and it is a tribute to Dal Pozzo’s 
scientific thoroughness that he should include 
them in his Museum Chartaceum. 


VI. VASES IN THE NETTUNO VOLUME 
AT WINDSOR 


The scattered Dal Pozzo collection drawings of 
classical antiquities in the large Albani volume 
known as Disegni di varie antichita, Nettuno, have 
received only passing mention.*® This volume 
contains numerous fragments of the Museum 
Chartaceum, mostly drawings of minor reliefs and 
small objects similar to many items in the draw- 
ings at the end of Franks volume II.** The draw- 
ings of the Nettuno volume are numbered from 
11,120 to 11,521 in the Windsor Inventory and the 
writer's Catalogue. The drawings of Greek and 
South Italian vases in this volume (nos. 11,342- 
11,356, with several gaps) are similar to Franks 
no. 482 in that at least one view of each attempts 
to reproduce the shape, color, and style of paint- 
ing of the actual vase and its period of production. 
Like Franks no. 482 all are large drawings, some 
even representing or exceeding the actual sizes of 





Fic. 19. The central design of side B. of the same krater. 
Windsor, Royal Library. 


45 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 719, no. XIII-196 
(Windsor Book A-31). He does not mention the draw- 
ings of painted vases in his brief summary of the contents. 

46 See on these, Ashby, Classical Review 18: 71 ff., 
1904; many pages of Franks Vol. II are remounted strays 
from the Museum Chartaceum (see below, note 70). 
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Fic. 20. Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of an Apulian 
red-figured pelike, Vatican V50. Windsor, Royal 
Library. 


the vases themselves. Brown ink and red, black, 
and grey washes on prepared white backgrounds 
are again used to approach the original colors of 
the vases. 

Five of the eight vases in the Nettuno volume 
have been traced in their present locations. Draw- 
ings are mentioned in the arbitrary order of their 
eighteenth-century binding. Drawing no. 11,347 
(inked 1092), an Apulian red-figured pelike, is 
now Vatican, V 50* (fig. 20). No. 11,348 
(inked 1091) shows side B and the four figures 

47 Trendall, A. D., Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano, 
Vasi italioti ed etruschi a figure rosse, Fascicolo I: pls. 
46i and 47i, Vatican City, 1953. 
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of side A of an Attic severe style red-figure column 
krater in the Museo Civico, Bologna ** (fig. 21). 
No. 11,349 is an early fifth-century Attic red-fig- 
ured lekythos now in the Museo Civico, Bologna ** 
(fig. 22). No. 11,353 (inked 1082) illustrates the 
principal side of a Lucanian pelike also in the 


. 21 Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of an Attic 
column krater now in Bologna, Museo Civico. Wind- 
sor, Royal Library. 


48 PU 284; described but not illustrated in Pellegrini, 
G., Catalogo dei vasi antichi dipinti delle Collezioni Palagi 
ed Universitaria, Bologna, Museo Civico, 1900. Pp. v—vii, 
provenances of the Cav. Pelagio Palagi collection, vii f., 
of that of the University, include objects (vases?) left to 
the city of Bologna by Ulisse Aldrovandi in the sixteenth 
century (see above, note 33) and two eighteenth-century 
collections. 

49 Pellegrini, op. cit., no. PU 304. Dr. von Bothmer 
states that this vase has been compared by Sir John 
Beazley with Tiibingen no. E140, an alabastron com- 
pared with the Beldam Painter (Beazley, J. D., Paralipo- 
mena, 2521; idem, Attic red-figure vase painters, 469, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1942). 
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3. 22. Dal Pozzo Collection drawings 
lekythos in Bologna (above) and an 
figure lekythos of the Cock Group. 
Library. 


of an Attic 
Attic black- 
Windsor, Royal 


Museo Civico, Bologna;*® no. 11,354 (inked 
1083) shows only the two youths and the pair of 
halteres or jumping-weights of side B of the same 
vase (fig. 23). Finally, nos. 11,355 (1079) and 
11,356 (1080) present the Apulian bell krater now 
in Bologna, Museo Civico no. 594, in the same way ; 


only the two youths, the diptychon and the floral 


50 Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, /talia, Bologna, Museo 
Civico, IV, G r, pl. 1, 11 and 12; Pellegrini, op. cit., 
no. PU 497. 
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motif of side B are drawn” (fig. 24). The re- 
maining three vases include an Attic black-figured 
lekythos of the Cock Group (no. 11,350)** (fig. 
22), a black-figured skyphos of the Haimon Group 


Fic. 23. Drawings of a Lucanian pelike, now in the 
Museo Civico, Bologna. Windsor, Royal Library. 


‘CVA, IV Dr, pl. 25, 5 and 6. No. 11,355 is also 
Bartoli, P. S., Bellori, J. P., and A. Causseo, Picturae 
antiquae cryptarum Romanarum . 
monumenta, pl. XVI, Rome, 1791. 
by Francesco Bartoli (ca. 1675— ca. 1730), the son of 
Pietro Sante Bartoli, appear in volume II of the Holk- 


.., Alia sepulcrorum 
Six drawings of vases 


ham drawings (see Ashby, T., Drawings of ancient 
paintings in English collections. II-IV., Papers of the 
British School at Rome 8: 40, nos. 1-6, 1916). 

52 Cf. Beazley, J. D., Attic black-figure vase-painters, 
468, no. 53, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1956. 
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Fic. 24. Apulian bell krater now in 


Civico no. 594. 


Bologna, Museo 


Windsor, Royal Library. 


(nos. 11,342 and 11,343)°* (fig. 25), and an 


Apulian red-figured Panathenaic amphora (nos. 
11,344; 11,345) (fig. 25). 


VII. OTHER CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES IN 
THE NETTUNO VOLUME AT WINDSOR 


A summary of the other noteworthy drawings 
of antiquities may give some idea of the volume’s 
content; the volume, of course, contains a number 
of sixteenth-century and later architectural draw- 
ings, and drawings of Medieval and later works 


of art. As is known from his concern with the 
manuscript of the Chronograph of A.D. 354, Cas- 
siano Dal Pozzo’s interests embraced a wide range 
of antiquarian and scientific fields. In fact, the 
Nettuno volume contains thirteen unpublished 


53 Cf. Beazley, op. cit., 566, no. 624. 
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earlier seventeenth-century drawings after the 
lost Carolingian copy of this manuscript (nos. 
11,360; 11,363-11,374). These brown ink and 
brown wash studies (on white ground with red 
ink for the hours of the days) are of great im- 
portance, since Dal Pozzo handled the Carolingian 
manuscript when it was in the possession of 
Claude Favre Peirese (died 1637) and these copies 
represent fragments of his own Museum Charta- 
ceum.** It seeins logical that Cassiano would re- 
tain a faithfully executed copy by one of these 
better draughtsmen for his private collection.** 


Fic. 25. Skyphos of the Haimon Group, and two views 
of an Apulian Panathenaic amphora. Windsor, Royal 
Library. 

54 For Dal Pozzo’s connection with Peiresc’s now-lost 
Carolingian architype, see Stern, H., Le Calendrier de 
354, Etude sur son texte et sur ses illustrations, /nstitut 
Frangais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibl. arch et hist. 
55: 9, 20 f., 40 f., Paris, 1953. 

55 Windsor no. 11,372 is Saturn (Stern, op. cit., pl. 
V, 1); no. 11,373 is Sol (Stern, pl. V, 2); no. 11,370 is 
Luna (Stern, pl. VI, 1); no. 11,369 is Mars (Stern, pl. 
VI, 2); no. 11,374 is Mercury (Stern, pl. VII, 1). 
Among the months, no. 11,367 is January (for the prob- 
lems connected with which, see also Strzygowski, J., 
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Fic. 26. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the page 
Martis Dies, copied from the Chronograph of 354. 
Windsor, Royal Library. 


The pages for the fourth day of the Roman week, 
Martis Dies (fig. 26) and those for January (fig. 
27) and October (fig. 28) provide excellent illus- 
trations of the quality of these drawings.*® 
Drawings nos. 11,125 to 11,128 show a group of 
reliefs with trophies of captured arms and armor, 
similar to Roman monumental fragments in the 
British Museum, the Villa Torlonia-Albani, the 
Cortile of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, and else- 


Die Calenderbilder des Chronographen vom Jahre 354, 
Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archdologischen In- 
stituts, Erstes Erganzungsheft, 56 ff., pl. X VIII, Berlin, 
1888) ; no. 11,364 is February (Stern, pl. VIII, 1); no. 
11,363 is March (Stern, pl. VIII, 2); no. 11,360 is 
August (Stern, Pl. X, 1) ; no. 11,371 is September (Stern, 
pl. X, 2); no. 11,366 is October (Stern, pl. XI, 1); no. 
11,368 is November (Strzygowski, op. cit., pl. XXX); 
and no. 11,365 is December (Stern, pl. XIII, 1). Draw- 
ing no. 10,266 in Windsor vol. A-9 (184) shows a detail 
of December’s ingenious dice box (also Strzygowski, pl. 
XXXII); the drawing is a later seventeenth-century 
brown ink study prepared for a book illustration. The 
source is provided by the notation, “Pirgo copiato da un 
Calendario antico mandato al Card.” 

56 The fact that the title page, the pages with the cities 
(Roma, Alexandria, Constantinopolis, and Trier), and 
the Writing Victoria are missing at Windsor seems to 
be additional evidence for the loss of a substantial por- 
tion of Dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum (on this see 
Art Bulletin 38: 38 ff., 44, 1956). 
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Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the page for 


the month of January, Chronograph of 354. Windsor, 
Royal Library. 


Drawing of the page for October, Chronograph 
of 354. Windsor, Royal Library. 
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Fic. 29. Drawing of a marble relief with Roman 
cuirass, shields, spears and other weapons. Windsor, 
Royal Library. Drawing no. 11,126. 


where. The seventeenth-century antiquarian in- 


terest was not in the connections of the monuments 
with Roman triumphal art but in the details of 
the weapons represented—heimets, cuirasses, vari- 
ous shields, battle standards, and the barbarian 
carnyx or dragon standard (fig. 29). Thus, 
drawing no. 11,154 shows the funerary stele of a 
gladiator, with his helmet and body armor dis- 
played in the relief on the front.** The Dal Pozzo 
archaeological interest in armor extended, quite 
logically, from Roman battle emblems to ancient 
musical instruments. Drawings nos. 11,129 and 
11,130 present the reliefs from a Bacchic or sim- 
ilar cult altar; the sides drawn feature crossed 
torches, cymbals, Pan pipes, and double flutes in 
relief. The closest parallels are the short sides of 
the Scipio Orfitus altar to Cybele in the Villa Tor- 
lonia-Albani ; these short sides have been cut apart 


57 On the general subject of Roman Republican and 
imperial reliefs with displays of arms and armor, see 
Lowy, E., Die Anfange des Triumphbogens, Jahrbuch 
der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, New Series, 
2: 1-40, 1928, and for Renaissance studies of such reliefs, 
Crous, J. W., Florentiner Waffenpfeiler und Armilus- 
trium, Rdmische Mitteilungen 48: 1-119, 1933 (also 
Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 190, 1955). No. 11,126 can 
be compared with the relief tablet, British Museum no. 
2620 (Smith, A. H., Catalogue of Sculpture 3: 426 f., 
fig. 69, London, British Museum, 1904; Reinach, S., 
Répertoire de reliefs 2: 497, no. 1, Paris, Leroux, 1912). 

58 The monument is set on a ground indicated by grass 
and flowers. The closest parallels are the relief and the 
stele of Caracalla’s gladiator Baton, published by Winck- 
elmann, Monumenti antichi inediti 1: pl. 197 ff.: for a 
photograph, Einzelaufnahmen no. 2324, Rome, Palazzo 
Doria; other such reliefs are studied by Faccenna, D., 
Bullettino Comunale 73: Appendix XVI, 3-14, 1949-1950 
(1952). 
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and are let into the wall as relief panels. They are 
also drawn as no. 8306 in the main Windsor 
volumes.*® 

The remaining drawings of classical antiquities 
in the Nettuno volume are of a most miscellane- 
ous nature. Nos. 11,288 and 11,289 present a 
silver or bronze vase of oenochoe shape with the 
Nine Muses represented in high relief, six in 
aediculae around the body and three in the acan- 
thus foliage of the neck (fig. 30). The vase is 
now lost, but it was also recorded as Franks vol. 
II, Fol. 110a, no. 487, and twice in de Montfau- 
con’s treatise.°° No. 11,351 (with Museum 
Chartaceum no. 481) comprises front and back 
views of a small bronze of a charioteer ; the statu- 
ette is now in Paris, among the Louvre bronzes *' 
(fig. 31). No. 11,352 (inked 471) presents a 
marble relief showing Eros driving a biga of 
rams.®** Nos. 11,357, 11,361, and 11,362 have al- 
ready been noted as showing the Bacchic tripod 
now on the lawn at Newby Hall; the drawings 
were made when it was in the Cesi collection 
(fig. 32). Drawing no. 10,215 in the volume A-9 
(184), Antichita Diverse, at Windsor also shows 
the tripod and bears the seventeenth-century no- 
tation in hortis cesiorum; an eighteenth-century 
hand has noted on the folio the presence of the 
piece in the Albani collection. Thus, also, a 
marble tripod, one of a pair now in the Vatican, is 
drawn as no. 11,358 (556) with the seventeenth 
century location : Albani in ecclesia S. M. vulgo = 
la stella = modo inferuit aqua baptilis (fig. 33). 
It was brought to the Vatican under Pope Pius 


134, esp. no. 4; Helbig, op. cit., 2: 443 f., nos. 1901 f.; 
Rostovtzeff, M., A histery of the ancient world, pl. 15. 

60 |’ Antiquité expliquée 1: pl. 62; 3: pl. 74. 

61 No. 666 (Reinach, S., Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine 2: 537, no. 2, with feet restored). 
He is bearded and holds the palm in his left hand; a 
wreath was in the right, but all is missing below the 
elbow. Cf. British Museum nos. 1619 f. (Walters, H. B., 
Catalogue of Bronzes, 262, London, British Museum, 
1899). He is comparable to the charioteer of the funer- 
ary relief in the Villa Torlonia-Albani (Dal Pozzo, 
Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8183; German 
Institute Photo SR 150-2; Schreiber-Anderson, Atlas, 
pl. XXXII, 1; Winckelmann, Monumenti antichi ineditt, 
pl. 203). He is also in De Ridder, Bronzes, no. 714. 

62 Eros and a ram is a subject found in decorative 
reliefs and on sarcophagi (cf. the fragment in the gardens 
of the Villa Medici in Rome: Cagiano de Azevedo, M., 
Le antichita di Villa Medici, 81, no. 89, pl. XXXVI, 64, 
Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1951). 

63 Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 143, pl. 45, fig. 24, 
1955; Art Bull. 38: 40, note 40, 1956. 
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VI, in 1778.%* In no. 11,359 (917) we see the 
remains of a wooden chest with bronze binding, 
bosses, and three appliqué reliefs of Dionysiac 
subjects ; the drawing is carried out in brown ink 
and is filled in with brown and green washes to 
render the colors, surfaces and textures of the 
wood and the patinated bronze® (fig. 34). 
Finally, no. 11,384 (488) shows a marble re- 


lief with facing head of Zeus Ammon now Vat- 
ican, Sala de’ Busti no. 348; °* no. 11,418 (416) 
is the giant Marlborough sardonyx cameo in the 


Fic. 30. Dal 
oenochoe 


Windsor, 


Pozzo Collection 
with reliefs 
Royal Library. 


of a_ metal 
Nine Muses. 


drawing 
showing the 


64 Lippold, G., Die Skulpturen des vaticanischen Mu- 
seums, III, 2: 46 ff., no. 236, pl. 26, Berlin, 1955; von 
Mercklin, E., Zwei marmore Dreifiisse aus Albano im 
Vatikan, Rémische Mitteilungen 49: 209-221, pl. 16, nos. 
2-3, 1934; Piranesi, Antichita d’ Albano, pl. VIII. 

65 The three plaques show, from left to right, Silenus 
or a Satyr with the infant Dionysos, and a ram (tree 
behind), intoxicated Silenus with the young Dionysos and 
a panther, and the young Dionysos leaning on Ampelos, 
a panther at the left. Compositions of the type seen in 
these reliefs are collected by Amandry, P., Annuario della 
Scuola Archeologica di Atene 24-26: 185-198, 1950; 
Curtius, L., Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archéo- 
logischen Institutes in Wien 36: 62-76, 1946. 

66 Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Museums 
2: 535 f., no. 348, pl. 70; cf. the similar mask drawn as 
Windsor no. 8581, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek no. 383 (Bil- 
ledtavler, pl. XXV), and the Ammon mask from the 
Bellori collection and now in Berlin 


(Beschreibung 
antiken Skulpturen, 360 f., no. 891). 
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Fic. 31. Bronze statuette of a charioteer, now in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris. Windsor, Royal Library. 


British Museum, with busts of an emperor and an 
empress (probably of the late second century 
A.D.) in Alexandrine cult guise.*7 No. 11,495 
(364) is a marble tondo relief with a ship bearing 
symbols of the worship of Isis** (fig. 35) and 
nos. 11,517 to 11,519 are minor sarcophagus or 
other relief fragments in marble.** 


87 Christie’s Sale, 29 June 1899, lot 482; Walters, H 
B., British Museum, Catalogue of Greek and Roman 
Gems, 341 f., no. 3619, London, British Museum, 1926; 
Numismatic Chronicle 15: 261, 1955. The folio bears a 
notation in ink: CAMEO TRICOLOR OLIM IN 
AEDIBUS DUCIS SANNELIS, NUNC IN LUSI- 
TANIA APPORTATA A MARCHIONE DE 
FUENTES, ET ABRANTES APUD SA. SEDE 
ORABORE ANNO 1719. 

68 Although there are a number of marble medallions 
of the period a.p. 50-250 with comparable treatment of 
mythological scenes and figures, no close parallel for this 
relief comes to mind. For Isis Pelagia and her ship, 
see Roscher, W. H., Ausfiirliches Lexikon der greichischen 
und rémischen Mythologie, Il, 1: cols. 482ff., esp. fig. 
col. 485, Leipzig, 1890. 

69 No. 11,517 (145) shows Eros carrying a garland 
(cf. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Museums 
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Where Museum Chartaceum numbers are lack- 
ing we can still recognize parts of the Dal Pozzo 
family collection. The majority of folios in the 
Nettuno volume have seventeenth-century water- 
marks common to the paper in the main volumes 
at Windsor. The presence of drawings on the 
type of folio paper used by Cassiano does not nec- 
essarily date these drawings in his lifetime, for 
the supply of blank folios in the Windsor Castle 
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Fic. 32. Bacchic tripod now at Newby Hall, Yorkshire ; 
a view before restoration. Windsor, Royal Library. 
1: 858, no. 142, pl. 105) ; mo. 11,518 (1003) is Apollo or a 
Muse (perhaps now Einzelaufnahmen no. 3620, walled up 
in the garden of the Villa Torlonia-Albani, or a relief in 
the Thorvaldsen Museum, Copenhagen); and no. 11,519 
(1004) is an Eros and Psyche group, with drapery be- 

hind and moulding above. 
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Fic. 33. 


Drawing of a Roman decorative tripod now in 
the Vatican. Windsor, Royal Library. 


and Franks volumes indicates his heirs continued 
to mount drawings on the same paper. The Al- 
bani curators such as Winckelmann, however, 
used an inferior paper, as is evidenced by mount- 
ings and remountings in the Franks volumes.”° 


70 Tllustrated by the three drawings of the bronze 
statuette of Mars Ultor at Castle Howard (nos. 406- 
408; Art Bull. 38: 37, fig. 11, 1956). 
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CONCLUSION 


To more than stir the surface of the Dal Pozzo- 
Albani drawings and their many problems in any- 
thing short of a major monograph would be im- 
possible. Such a monograph must await further 
identifications of the classical antiquities drawn 
for Cassiano Dal Pozzo and his family and perhaps 
rediscovery of the drawings which have become 
detached from the Windsor and British Museum 
groups since the days when they were still the 
property of the Dal Pozzo family. To supple- 
ment previous studies of the collections by indi- 
cating a few unpublished drawings and the many 
problems they raise (or serve to settle) is but in- 
vitation to the further vast study of Renaissance 
and later drawings as views and documents of 
classical antiquity. The value of the Dal Pozzo- 
Albani collection, over 2,500 drawings in number, 
is perhaps best expressed in the statement that 
those whose names are associated with it gave 
new direction and new system to what had here- 
tofore been a pursuit rather than a science—the 
visual documentation of the classical past. 

Dal Pozzo’s systematic assembly of drawings 
of sculptured material, statuary, reliefs, and minor 
objects, paved the way for the major antiquarian 
treatises of the following generations, from the 
engravings of Bartoli and Bellori through the il- 
lustrated writings of Winckelmann and Zoega." 


Fic. 34. Drawing of a wooden chest with bronze reliefs. 


Windsor, Royal Library. 


71 An early eighteenth-century collection of material 
comparable to that assembled by the Dal Pozzo family, 
the Topham drawings at Eton College, awaits further 
detailed study (see Stuart Jones, The sculptures of the 
Museo Capitolino, 17; Robert, C., Die antiken Sar- 
kophagen-Reliefs 3: V, no. 10; Ashby, T., Drawings of 
ancient paintings in English collections. I., Papers of 
the British School at Rome 7: 1-62, 1914). The draw- 
ings of sculptures are by Campiglia and others; the 
drawings of ancient paintings are principally by Fran- 
cesco Bartoli (see above, note 51). 
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Fic. 35. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of a marble 
relief with an Isiac ship. Windsor, Royal Library. 


In the early nineteenth century a major part of 
the Museum Chartaceum was incorporated in the 
collection of drawings belonging to George III of 
England. Other parts were scattered, a sub- 
stantial number of drawings being in private 
hands in England. By this time, however, there 
were enough published engravings of classical an- 
tiquities of all types to supplant the Museum 
Chartaceum as a chief reference for eighteenth- 
century archaeological studies. One of the last 
sketchbooks as such, an early nineteenth-century 
album of 57 pages once attributed to Ingres, 
shows that by the end of the Napoleonic Wars the 
archaeological need for such collections of draw- 
ings had passed. All the drawings in this collec- 
tion are taken from or are connected with en- 
gravings in several of the many available books 
on classical statuary, reliefs, minor objects, and 
even vases."* The prejudice in favor of tradi- 


72 Jacobsthal, P., Ingres dessinateur des antiques, Ga- 
sette des Beaux-Arts 71: 75-80, 1929; reprint of 9 pp. 
with list of the drawings. The collection is attributed 
to an older artist who had access to studies for the 
plates of Clarac’s Musée de sculpture. Ingres’s own 
drawings of classical antiquities were more imaginative ; 
witness the watercolor “Pompeiian Motifs” in which he 
draws a red-figured amphora and two skyphoi between 
the bronze “Dancers” of Herculaneum, all in a setting 
based on the second Pompeiian or architectural style of 
Roman wall painting (Mongan, A., Three drawings by 
Ingres, Art Quarterly 18: 184 f., 1955). In his last 
years, in 1865, Ingres produced a startling translation of 
the scene on a Lucanian amphora in the British Museum 
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tional sculptures in Rome and Florence remains, 
making this late sketchbook a worthy successor 
to the products of Dosio and Pierre Jacques in 
the sixteenth century. The last drawing (Folio 
48) is of an Italiote vase in the Louvre, an indi- 
cation of interest in the new sciences of Greek 
drawing and painting.** Cassiano Dal Pozzo and 


his circle had anticipated this interest nearly two 
centuries previously. 
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ADDENDA 


Since this paper was completed several impor- 
tant works on drawings after classical antiquities 
have appeared, an indication of the interest taken 
in the subject of antiquity and survival by present- 
day scholars. Bober, P. P., Drawings after the 
Antique by Amico Aspertini, Sketchbooks in the 
British Museum, Studies of the Warburg Insti- 
tute, 21, London, 1957, is a thorough study of the 
Aspertini drawings in the British Museum and 
utilizes much Dal Pozzo material. Norton, P. F., 
The Lost Sleeping Cupid of Michelangelo, Art 
Bulletin 39: 251-257, 1957, publishes drawings at 
Windsor Castle made in Italy in the seventeenth 
century, when Charles I was negotiating the pur- 
chase of classical sculpture from the Mantua 
collection. Brett, G., A Seventeenth Century 
Sketchbook, Bulletin of the Division of Art and 
Archaeology, Royal Ontario Museum 26: 4-10, 
1957, discusses a group of forty-eight bound 
sheets, including drawings by Pietro da Cortona 
and several later artists; a number of these draw- 
ings are after classical sculptures, mostly the 
Roman imperial state reliefs available in the Rome 
area between 1550 and 1700. The Bacchic sar- 
cophagus at Arbury Hall, Warwickshire (above, 
notes 18, 19; figs. 7-9) will be published with 
full documentation as plate 73, 1 in Matz, F., 
Bacchische Sarkophage, Die antiken Sarkophag- 
reliefs 4, now being completed under the auspices 
of the German Archaeological Institute. 
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